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Washington, D. C, March 14, 1913. 

Statement of Mrs. John T. Herbert, 322 I Street SW.: 

Says that on March 3, 1913, she was at Seventh Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., on the parking near Hancock Statue, and had a good view of the parade and 
saw it all. She saw the police hard at work and knows that they did all in their 
pow^er to protect the paraders and keep the route of parade open for them. The crowd 
was so great that it was impossible to keep them off the roadway. She heard both 
men and women make remarks about the paraders and heard them criticize the police 
for trying to protect them. 

Mrs. John T. Herbert. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 14th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public^ District of Columbia. 

The Chairman. We shall have to close now, and if there should 
be anything else you desire to state we will hear you when we meet 
again. The committee will have to adjourn now, subject to call. 

(Thereupon at 12 o'clock m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1913. 

Subcommittee of. the Committee on the 

District of Columbia, United States Senate, 

Washington, D, C. 

The subcommittee resumed its session at 10 o'clock a. m., at the 
call of the chairman. 

Present: Senators Jones (chairman), Dillingham, and Pomerene. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. I have an 
affidavit made by Mrs. S. Hazen Bond that I will have placed in the 
record, and possibly we will not call Mrs. Bond. 

(The affidavit is as follows:) 

With a party of out-of-town friends I occupied seats on the south Treasury stand the 
afternoon of March 3. We arrived at the stand about 1.30 p. m. and reached our seats 
about 3.30 p. m. But one stairway was available for mounting to the seats. This 
was at the southeast corner of the stand — the northwest corner of Fifteenth Street — 
and wide enough for only one person to ascend at a time. On reaching the comer, 
we could see, over the heads of the multitude, persons moving toward this stairway 
^long the south wall of the Treasury garden. We therefore endeavored to reach this 
moving line, but were unable either to gain access thereto or to discover whence it 
was being augmented. All inquiries of the many policemen stationed thereabouts 
elicited only directions to go elsewhere. The crowds at the ropes, apparently fearful 
lest we wished to usurp their positions, would not permit us to pass, although we 
exhibited our stand tickets ana assured them that our only object was to get away 
from the ropes and out of the crowd. The gentlemen of om: party appealed repeatedly 
to the five or six mounted police, who stood with their horses' heels perilously near the 
sidewalk crowds and their faces to the free street south of the Treasury, to request the 
crowd to allow us to pass, but they were as stolidly petrified and as brazenly unsym- 
pathetic as the bronze Sherman near by. Even the captain of these centaurs was 
unable to hear, speak, or even flicker an eyelash, though the stairway we desired to 
reach was less than 15 feet of his horse's heels. 

Without official assistance we were finally enabled to crawl under the ropes and 
reached the moving line about 100 feet from the stairway. Here we found ladies in 
all stages of tears, hysterics, fright, and real illness. Children were crying and appa- 
rently nearly smothering. Men looked pale and ill. All were quiet, patient, and 
orderly. There was only an occasional request to the only police in sight — three 
very large ones stationed at the foot of the stairs — to urge the crowd along, to stop 
loitering on the stairs, and to keep the crowd from pushing into the line througn 
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Budden periodic reinforcements from Fifteenth Street directly at the foot of the steps. 
At such timea as this, when the moving line was thrown back upon itself and upon 
the stone wall because of the inexcusable inefficiency and indifference of several 
mounted and three other police, there were threats and commands issued to these 
police by the men of the trapped and suffering moving linp 

Inch by inch we were moved along in the solid mass, unable to free an arm — eyes 
constantly menaced by from 2 to 4 inches of steel hatpins bobbing on all sides; 
each separated from his party; every man endeavoring to protect the lady jostled 
upon him by the crowd. At the foot of the stair, but upon the steps where the air 
was good and their movements unhampered, stood the three officers — two with 
their backs against the stone wall, one opposite them leaning against the posts of 
the stairway. During the hour or more that I was wedged in the crowd, within 10 
feet of these gentlemen, I never once saw one of them offer the slightest reproof to 
jostlers upon the line, make the slightest effort to move the line along, or in any way 
attempt to control the crowd or to protect human life, which was in peril on all sides. 
I never heard one of the many, who mounted the stairs only to turn around and gaze 
back at the crowd from which they had emerged, asked to move on except by the yells 
of the crowd. Never did I see a policeman raise his eyes from the tickets in the hands 
of those immediately in front of him. One would have been justified in presuming 
that they were all drugged and nine-tenths asleep. Their functions appeared to be 
to examme tickets and to protect their own precious persons only. 

At last my husband stepped upon the stair, and presuming that I would fall into 
the place vacated by him, he moved upward. I, however, was suddenly thrown 
into a pocket made oy the stone wall, policeman No. 140, and the crowd. I very 
courteously requested policeman No. 140 to move the merest trifle so that I could 
extricate myself. He turned and glared at me as one might at a rattlesnake. The 
crowd surged on and I was pushed more against him and the wall. I called to my 
husband to come back and help me. He turned, to come, but policeman No. 140 
shook his stick at him and said he would arrest him if he did not move on. I called 
to Mr. Bond: ** Never mind if he does arrest you, come and get me out of this." No. 
140 barred his way, bracing against me like an iron post, and filled the air with the 
things he would do to Mr. Bond if he did not move on and clear the stairs. There 
had not been one miurmer from the crowd, for the situation was clear to all within 
sight or hearing. I said to No. 140: "But I am bein^ injured. I feel that I am being 
seriously injured internally. I am almost unconscious. If you will but bend your 
body a little forward or sideways, I can get out and upon the step.'* He devoted 
himself to Mr. Bond, and in some wav the gentlemen of the crowd nearest me pulled 
and screwed me out and got me on the step. I then said to No. 140: **We are per- 
sonal friends of Maj. Sylvester's family. I shall see that your conduct to-day is 
brought to his attention." Policeman No. 140 jabbed his stick into my side, caught 
hold of me with his hands, and fairly threw me up the stairs as he said that I mi^ht 
report anything I liked to Maj. Sylvester, but that I would find that no attention 
would be paid to me. 

I never Knew how I reached my seat. I was ill and dizzy all the afternoon. For 
two days I sincerely believed that either my lungs or my liver had been injured. 
I still have a pain in my spine — which is probably only a severe strain and will pass 
away in time. There were many in the crowd who must have been much worse 
hurt than I, and if the sentiments freely expressed in my hearing were followed up, 
doubtless you have already heard from many of them. Little attention was paid by 
the occupants of the soutii Treasury stand to the parade, partly because the crowds 
on the Avenue prevented anything of the parade being seen except the tops of some 
of the banners, and partly because all appeared to be occupied with their own expe- 
riences in reaching the stand and with the fear of many serious accidents through 
the disorder which seemed apparent as far up the Avenue as could be seen from the 
Treasury. 

Mrs. S. Hazbn Bond. 

Personally appeared before me, Mrs. S. Hazen Bond, who, being duly sworn, says 
that the foregoing statements are true. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] L. Bert Nye, 

Notary Public. 

The Chairman. Mr. Phillips, of the sewer department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, submits some affidavits in regard to statements 
made by Capt. Schneider, which we will also have placed in the 
record, and tney may take the place of calling these witnesses. 
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(The affidavits are as follows :) 

Affidavits with Respect to Breaking of Wire Cable at the Northeast Corner 
OF Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth Street NW., March 3, 1913. 

JOINT affidavit OF PATRICK OAINET, WILLIAM BECKETT, AND CHARLES HOLMES. 

I>iSTRiCT OF Columbia, City of Washingtony to wit: 

Before me, the subscriber, a notary public in and for the District of Columbia, on 
the 17th day of March, 1913, A. D., personally appeared Patrick Gainey, William 
Beckett, and Charles Holmes, employees of the Sewer Department, District of Colum- 
bia, and, being duly sworn, did jointly depose and say tnat on the 3d day of March, 
1913, A. D., at about 2.30 o*clock p. m., the wire cable at the northeast comer of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth Street NW., in the city of Washington, D. 0. 
slipped from the small U-shaped clamp which had held it, and that 30 feet of 
the said wire cable dropped to the ground; and they further did depose and 
say that the fact of the dropping of the said wire caole was reported to them, 
the said Gainey, Beckett, ana ifclmes, who were stationed at the intersection of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and E Street NW., in the city and District aforesaid, and 
that they, the said Gainey, Beckett, and Holmes, proceeded immediately to the said 
northeast comer of Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth Street, stretched the cable 
i^hich had fallen, spliced the same together with a large clamp, and left the same 
in good condition; and they did further depose and say that this splicing was accom- 
plished prior to the time cars stopped crossing Pennsylvania Avenue at Fourteenth 
Street NW. , and approximately two hours prior to the time the suffrage parade reached 
the point of the above-mentioned splicing. * 

Patrick (his x mark). Gainey. 

WiixiAM (his X mark) Beckbtt. 

Charles (his x mark) Holmes. 
• Witness: 

William J. Ward. 
Thos. Lannioan. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of March, 1913, A. D. 

[seal.] Daniel E. Garges, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



affidavit of WILLIAM J. WARD. 

District of Columbia, City of Washington^ to wit: 

Before me, the subscriber, a notary public in and for the District of Columbia, on 
the 17th day of March, 1913, A. D., personally appeared William J. Ward, foreman 
employed in the sewer department of the District of Columbia, and being duly sworn,, 
deposed and said that Patrick Gainey, William Beckett, and Charles Holmes, em- 
ployees of the sewer department of the District of Columbia above mentioned, were 
with him, the said Ward, at the intersection of Pennsylvania Avenue and E Street 
Northwest, in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, from 3.00 o'clock p. m., 
on the 3d day of March, 1913, A. D., until the entire suffrage parade had passed 
the above mentioned intersection, and that during that time the said Gainey, Beckett, 
and Holmes did not once leave the said intersection. 

Willlam J. Ward. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of March, 1913, A. D. 

[seal.] Daniel E. Gargis, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia, 



affidavit of r. h. lamb. 



District of Columbia, City of Washington, to wit: 

Before me, the subscriber, a notary public in and for the District of Cx)lumbia, on 
the 17th day of March, 1913, A. D., personally appeared R. H. Lamb, employee of the 
sewer department of the District of Columbia, and being duly sworn, did depose and 
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say that on March 3, 1913, A. D., by order of Mr. Thomas Lanigan, foreman, employed 
by the aforesaid sewer department, put barricade posts in place at about 9.30 o'clock 
a. m. across Fifteenth Street NW., at the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, in the 
city of Washington, D. C, and that ropes were stretched on the said barricade posts 
at about 11 o'clock a. m., March 3; and ne further deposed and said that the said ropes 
were kept in place until after the entire suffrage parade had passed Fifteenth Street 
NW., with the exception that at times ambulances and other vehicles having special 
permits were allo:wed to pass; and he further deposed and said that this rope was 
furnished by the police department of the District of Columbia, and that the said 
rope was not broken down at any time from the time it was put in place at about 
11 o'clock a. m. until it was removed at about 6 o'clock p. m. on March 3, 1913. 

R. H. Lamb. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of Mkrch, 1913, A. D. 

[seal.] Daniel E. Garges, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



affidavit of JAMES SWALES. 

District of Columbia, City of Washington fto-wit: 

Before me, the subscnber, a notary public in and for the District of Columbia, on the 
17th dav of March, 1913, A. D., personally appeared James Swales, an employee of the 
sewer aepartment of the District of Columbia, and being duly sworn, deposed and 
said that on the 3d day of March, 1913, A. D., he was stationed, by order of Mr. Thomas 
Lanigan, foreman, employed by the aforesaid sewer department, to look after the ropes 
at Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. in the city of Washington, D. C; and 
he further deposed and said that at about 11.30 o'clock a. m. on the said 3d day of 
March, 1913, he stretched a rope across the west side of Fifteenth Street NW. at Execu- 
tive Avenue, and that the said rope remained in place until the troop of Cavalry came, 
at which time he lowered the rope to allow the Cavalry to pass through, and that he 
immediately restretched the rope after the Cavalry had passed; and he Further deposed 
and said that the said rope remained in place from that time until the head of the 
suffrage parade arrived at the east side of tne aforesaid Fifteenth Street NW., at which 
time ne was ordered to remove the rope, but before he could remove the said rope a 
mounted policeman jumped off his horse and cut the rope with a knife; and he further 
deposed and said that the said rope was not again thereafter put in place. 

James (his mark) Swales. 
Witnesses : 

Thos. Lanigan. 
William J. Ward. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17tli day of March, 1913, A. D. 

[seal.] Daniel E. Garges, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



affidavit of PATRICK O'CONNOR. 



District of Columbia, City of Washington^ to wit: 

Before me, the subscriber, a notary public in and for the District of Columbia, on 
the 17th day of March, A. D. 1913, personally appeared Patrick O'Connor, an employee 
of the District of Columbia Sewer Department, and being duly sworn did depose and 
say that on the third day of March, A. D. 1913, he was detailed by Mr. Thomas 
Lanigan, foreman employed by the aforesaid sewer department at Fifteenth Street 
N W. , about 100 feet north of Pennsylvania Avenue, in the City of Washington, District 
of Columbia, to look after the stretching of rope across the said Fifteenth Street at that 
point; and he further deposed and said that the said Fifteenth Street was cut off by 
the said rope at about 2.30 o'clock, p. m., March 3, 1913, to prevent vehicles from 
the west from going east; and he further deposed and said that about 15 street cars and 
automobiles went west between 2.30 and 3.30 p. m., of the said 3d of March, and that 
the rope was taken down each time by orders of the police to allow the said street cars 
and automobiles to pass; and he further deposed and said that at no time during the 
time between 2.30 o'clock and 6 o'clock, p. m. on the said 3d of March, did the said 
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rope break, and that the same was in place at all times with the above-named except 
tions when it was taken down to allow the said vehicles to pass; and he further deposed 
and said that the rope was taken down at about 6 o*clock, p. m., by orders of the police, 
after the entire suffrage parade had passed. 

Patrick O'Connor. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of March, A. D. 1913. 

[seal. Daniel E. Gargas, 

Notary PuhUcy District of Columbia, 

TESTIMONT OF MB. FBAVK C. WOOD, WASHnTOTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Wood. Mr. Frank C. Wood. 

The Chairman. Do you reside here in the city ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir; I am assistant scout commissioner for the 
Boy Scouts. 

The Chairman. Did you receive reports from the Boy Scouts in 
connection with the j)arade of March 3 ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir; I have written reports from practically every- 
body who took part. 

The Chairman. What was the general character of those reports ? 

Mr. Wood. Sir, I think that the general character is that the boys 
did not generally criticize the police. The general character is that 
they reported what they did on that day. 

The Chariman. Were there any reports with reference to the con- 
duct of the police in connection with that parade ? 

Mr. Wood. There were, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you those reports with you ? 

Mr. Wood. I have not those reports with me; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you the reports in your possession ? 

Mr. Wood. I have, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the general character of those reports ? 

Mr. Wood. The general character of the reports, I think, generally 
did not say anything about the police. 

The Chairman. What I am referring to now is the reports where 
the police were mentioned. 

Mr. Wood. Where the police were mentioned I think in a ma- 
jority of instances they noticed that the police were having a hard 
time getting back the crowd, and that they proceeded to help do the 
best they could, to help the police. I think there are some isolated 
cases wnere boys criticized the police. There was probably an 
equal number oi cases where the boys commended the work of the 
poUce. 

The Chairman. Do you remember the general character of this 
criticism of the police? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; I could not give them from memory. I 
think in most cases they were probably influenced by the general 
criticism of the police that was going on at the time. 

The Chairman. When were these reports submitted, compared 
with the time of the parade ? 

Mr. Wood. Those reports were submitted within a week — the 
majority of them within a week after the parade. 

The Chairman. Were they generally delayed that long? 
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Mr. Wood. Generally, I think they were. The order was not 
sent out that they were to make a written report until immediately 
after the parade, so that the majority of reports, I am safe to say, 
came in a week after the parade. 

The Chairman. What were the natures of the orders sent out in 
regard to their submitting reports ? 

Mr. Wood. The only order that was sent out was that each boy 
was to submit a written report of the work that he did in connection 
with March 3 and March 4 and in connection with the inaugural 
period. 

The Chairman. Was his attention directed to any particular mat- 
ter on which you wanted a report ? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; it was not. It was simply a general report. 

The Chairman. No suggestion in there that ne snould report on 
the conduct of the police ? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Was any complaint made to you, or report made 
to you, by any Boy Scout, of mistreatment by tne police ? 

Mr. Wood. There was no report made to us officially to that effect 
by a Boy Scout. 

The Chairman. All that you know about that, then, is hearsay? 

Mr. Wood. Is hearsay. 

The Chairman. If we should desire these reports that you have 
from the Boy Scouts, you could furnish us copies of them, could you ? 

Mr. Wood. I presume that they are all available, sir. I have not 
seen them since our stenographer received them. I am under the 
impression she had filed them in our files. 

The Chairman. Were you personally present on the Avenue dur- 
ing that parade ? 

Mr. Wood. I was. I was officer of the day in charge of the Boy 
Scouts. 

The Chairman. Where were you ? 

Mr. Wood. I was about from Third Street to Fifteenth Street. 

The Chairman. From Third Street to Fifteenth Street ? 

Mr. Wood. I went through the whole section, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What time did you go through this section ? 

Mr. Wood. I went through at the head of the parade. 

The Chairman. You were at the head of the parade ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by the '*head of the parade?'' 

Mr. Wood. As I remember it there were some mounted police 
sent through to clear the crowd, and they followed that up with 
the police in the automobiles. I had charge of about 15 boys who 
went with me, just ahead of the automobiles, putting people back, 
so that they would not get run over. 

The Chairman. You were between the automobiles and the 
mounted police ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many mounted police were there ? 

Mr. Wood. I could not say, sir. 

The Chairman. About how many ? 

Mr. Wood. It seemed to me there were a goodly number, for 
almost every time we would turn around it would seem as if some 
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one would get run over — just at that very time. I remember that 
ve^ distinctly. 

The Chairman. Give us a general description of the conditions 
along the Avenue. 

Air. Wood. The Avenue was very crowded. The people were in 
the street, and in fact it was practically closed to every tiling at the 
time we came along. The mounted police crowded the people back, 
and they seemed to crowd out again, and the machines came along 
and pushed them back again. 

The Chairman. You say they crowded out again. What do you 
mean by that ? 

Mr. Wood. As the mounted police came by the people seemed to 
come in. 

The Chairman. They crowded in behind them? 
Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. It was impossible to keep them back, be- 
cause there was such a crowd there they simply mled right back in 
again. 

The Chairman. Did you notice the foot policemen along the line! 
Mr. Wood. Yes, sir; I noticed them in a good many instances. 
The Chairman. What were they doing? 

Mr. Wood. Generally speaking, I think they were doing the best 
they could. I know of instance after instance where our boys were 
called upon and gladly loaned the staves which they carried, and it 
was not an uncommon occurrence at all to see a Boy Scout swinging 
on one end of the staff and a policeman on the other, both of tnem 
pushing as hard as they could. 

The Chairman. Did you hear the police giving orders to the 
crowd ? 

Mr. Wood. I could not say that I was paying any particular 
attention to that, because I was busily engaged in giving orders to my 
ow^n boys. 

The Chairman. How many boys were there immediately with you, 
behind the mounted police ? 

Mr. Wood. There probably were 15. / 

The Chairman. How were they marching ? Were they lined up in 
two lines, or were they just in the squad ? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; the plan of action which we pursued, under the 
orders of Maj. Sylvester, was that we were to detail a certain number 
of boys at various points along the street. There were about 15 boys 
whom I picked up. I saw the condition, and I picked up about 15 
boys to go with me at the head of the line. Of course, as we came up 
where other boys were stationed they joined us and helped us pusn 
back the crowd. Then we left them there, and about 15 of us went 
the whole length of the Avenue. 

The Chairman. What orders did Maj. Sylvester give you in regard 
to the Boy Scouts ? 
Mr. Wood. I have the orders, I think, complete in here [indicating! . 

In the first place 

The Chairman. Will you just read those orders ? 
Mr. Wood. This [indicating] was the order from Maj. Sylvester — 
correspondence between Maj. Sylvester and Mr. Martin, on Feb- 
ruary 28. 
The Chairman. Who is Mr. Martin ? 
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Mr. Wood. Mr. Martin is the Boy Scout commissioner. The order 
reads: 

The Boy Scouts will report to the respective ambulance stations to the number of 
10 or 12, as you may designate, and there be furnished with ribbons for duty in «:on- 
junction with the ambulance doctors, who will give them instructions as to their 
stations. 

The scouts for Monday will report on Pennsylvania Avenue, on either side, at 2 
o'clock p. m., for instructions, equal disposition to be made on the right and left sides 
of the street. 

The remainder of the order is in regard to March 4. Shall I read 
that? 

The Chairman. No. Who signed that order? 

Mr. Wood. This order is signed by Maj. Sylvester. 

The Chairman. How did Maj. Sylvester come to issue orders with 
reference to the Boy Scouts ? 

Mr. Wood. The Boy Scouts were asked by Maj. Sylvester to be 
on duty that day, to assist in any way they could. 

The Chairman. When ? 

Mr. Wood. This request had come from Maj. Sylvester some time 
previously. I could not say when. 

Senator Pomerene. What is the date of the order ? 

Mr. Wood. The date of this order is February 28. 

The Chairman. Had you had any talk with Maj. Sylvester regard- 
ing the Boy Scouts ? 

Mr. Wood. I had not. Mr. Martin had a talk with him regarding 
the Boy Scouts. I had my information through Mr. Martin. 

The Chairman. You do not know whether or not Maj. Sylvester 
suggested the Boy Scouts should be used on that day, or whether 
the suggestion came from the head of the Boy Scouts in the first 
instance ? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; I do not know. 

The Chairman. Have you any other orders there ? 

Mr. Wood. Simply a memorandum in regard to the affair. In con- 
nection with this order of Maj . Sylvester I have attached to the order 
a copy of the program of instructions issued by the Boy Scout organi- 
zation to the scouts, in which the details are announced carefully. 

The Chairman. Do you know how many scouts there were on duty 
on that day along the Avenue ? 

Mr. Wood. About 300, sir. 

The Chairman. Was that from Peace Monument to the Treasury? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. The major requested that we should have 
the boys report at Second Street on the Avenue, where I made the 
separate details. He requested that 100 boys be sent to Continental 
Hall, 100 be sent to the Treasury, and the remainder of our force be 
distributed along the Avenue in the vicinity of the post office. 

The Chairman. Then, you do not mean there were 300 from Peace 
Monument to the Treasury building ? 

Mr. Wood. I do, sir; because seeing the condition of affairs, that 
there was nobody at Continental Hall, I went to Continental Hall and 
moved the boys from Continental Hall back up on the Avenue where 
they would be in active service. 

T^he Chairman. What were the ages of these boys generally? 

Mr. Wood. The average age, sir, was about 14 years. 

The Chairman. Wliat is the minimum? 
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Mr. Wood. Twelve years. 

The Chairman. Ana the maximum? 

Mr. Wood. Eighteen. 

The Chairman. From 12 to 18 years? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you had 300 of them distributed along from 
Peace Monument to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir; by actual count I counted out 100 that were 
sent to Continental Hall and another 100 to the Treasury, and the 
remainder were distributed. 

The Chairman. Did you hear about this boy being assaulted by 
the police ? 

Mr. Wood. I simply heard the hearsay reports of that — ^no official 
report. 

The Chairman. Did you ever make any investigation in regard 
to it? 

Mr. Wood. I did not, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether any member of your organi- 
zation did ? 

Mr. Wood. There was no official investigation made because there 
was no official report made to us. 

The Chairman. And no complaint made by the boy to his officers 
that you know of ? 

Mr. Wood. No complaint made by the bov to the officers or to us. 
In fact,*! think the boy would refuse to make a complaint if he was 
called upon to do so. ' . . . 

The Chairman. What appeared to be the general disposition of 
the crowd along the Avenue ? 

Ml. Wood. There were some places where the crowd appeared to 
be very much inclined to rowdyism and at other places it was a sort of 
good-natured — I do not know — fun-making spiiit which I do not 
think was at all commendable in the crowd, but that was the spirit 
that seemed -to be manifest. 

The Chairman. What was the position of the foot poUcemen along 
the line of march ? Were they facing the line of march or were they 
facing the crowd generally ? 

Mr. Wood. At the first, before the crowds were in the street, they 
seemed to be urging them to stay behind the ropes, where there were 
ropes, where I happened to observe. 

The Chairman. When was that ? 

Mr. Wood. That was early in the afternoon. 

The Chairman. I am talking about the parade, as the parade 
went along. 

Mr. Wood. As the parade went along I imagine they could be 
facing most any way; be facing the crowd or having their backs to it, 
either one. 

The Chairman. I am not asking you for your imagination, but 
what you saw. 

Mr. Wood. What I saw was that they seemed to be facing the 
crowd, where the crowd was in front of them. That is as much as I 
could say. I could not say, because I think in many instances the 
crowd was entirely around the police. 

The Chairman. Simply they were a part of the crowd ? 

Mr. Wood. You might say that they were; yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Did the passageway for the parade become any 
better as you approached the Treasury Building? That is, did you 
have a better passageway for the parade ? 

Mr. Wood. For a space, I think, along, as I remember, although 
I would not state for sure that was the case — as I remember there 
was a space about the District Building which seemed to be cleared; 
but I remember, too, that the part justT)efore we reached the review- 
ing stand by the Treasury was very crowded, where we had, I think^ 
our hardest time in getting the crowd back. 

The Chairman. That is along between Fourteenth and Fifteenth? 

Mr. Wood. Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not find a passageway when you got 
there of 15 or 20 feet in width through the crowd? 

Mr. Wood. I do not remember whether or not there was. 

Senator Pomerene. How many of these reports were there com- 
plaining of the conduct of officers ? 

Mr. Wood. There were not so very many, because, as I said before, 
the Scouts were not asked to report on the conduct of officers. They 
were to report on what they did, and those who did report on the con- 
duct of officers reported so voluntarily, and I must say they were not 
supposed to make any report upon it at all. 

Senator Pomerene. Did they name the officers or give their 
numbers ? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; the reports are too general in nature to attach 
any importance to them at all. Simply, for instance, I think one of 
them may have said that he noticed the police did not seem to be 
doing anything, or something of that kind, which would be perhaps 
a very naturalstatement for some boys to make in view of the criti- 
cism that was being made at that time. 

The Chairman. Maj. Sylvester, do you care to ask Mi. Wood any 
questions ? 

Maj. Sylvester. I have a copy of the memorandum of Mr. Martin, 
the scout commissioner — a memorandum for Mr. Wood. • I also have 
a copy of paragraph D, page 8, Program and Instructions to Boy 
Scouts, by E. S. martin, scout commissioner, relative to March 3, 
1913. I should be very glad to hand them to Mr. Wood if he would 
submit them. 

Mr. Wood. I would be glad to submit the entire general instruc- 
tions that were issued to the Boy Scouts. 

The Chairman. I do not think we would care for that. 

Mr. Wood. I have a memorandum signed by Mr. Martin on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

The Chairman. Is that the same one that you offer, Maj . Sylvester i 

Maj. Sylvester. I think it is. 

Mr. Wood. And I have the minutes of the scout meeting of the 
same day and the memorandum of March 1 . 

Maj. oYLVESTER. The memorandum of March 1 is the one I have. 

The Chairman. Just give those to the stenographer, Maj. Sylvester, 
and we will have them placed in the record. 
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(The papers referred to are as follows:) 

Headquarters op the Metropolitan Police Department 

OF THE District op Columbia, 

Washington^ February 28 j 191S. 
E. .S« Martin, Esq., 

Scout Commissioner, Washington^ D. C. 

Dbar Sir: The Boy Scoute will report to the respective ambulance stations, to the 
number of 10 or 12, as you may designate, and there be furnished with ribbons for duty 
in conjunction with the ambulance doctors, who will give them instructions as to their 
duties. 

Tlie scouts for Monday will report on Pennsylvania Avenue, on either side, at 2 
o'clock p. m., for instructions, equal disposition to be made on the right and left sides 
of the street. 

At the fireworks on March 4 they will move about in pairs from a point such as you 
may designate, and under such provisions as you may make, and circulate through 
the crowd, and where there is requirement for ambulances, one will remain in attend- 
ance while the other calls for assistance. 

Other scouts who desire disposition on March 4, will mingle with the crowds on 
the sidewalk, looking for cases that need the attention of the doctors or the police, but 
not to be within the lines of parade. 

Very respectfully, Richard Sylvester, 

Major and Superintendent. 

Washington Headquarters, Boy Scouts op America, 

Washington, D. C, March i, 1913. 
Memorandum for Mr. Wood. 

Maj. Sylvester has just requested that the following assignment of scouts, under 
paragraph D, page 8, of our program and instructions for Boy Scouts during the inau- 
gural period, be made: 

Two hundred Boy Scouts, or as near that number as possible, shall be detailed 
between First and Seventh Streets northwest on Pennsvlvania Avenue; 100 Boy 
Scouts in the vicinity of the Treasury Building, at Fifteenth and Pennsylvania 
Avenue; and 100 in the vicinity of the D. A. R. Hall. 

These boys will circulate through the crowd to give such assistance to the public 
as is requested and is in line with their duties. They will keep a special watch for 
rats ana mice^ which Maj. Sylvester says m&}r possibly be dropped amount the ladies 
on that occasion. In case such an attempt is made, they are to report immediately 
to the nearest policeman. 

E. S. Martin, 
Scout Commissioner. 

The above directions were given by the major and superintendent of police, fol- 
lowing communication of February 28, 1913. 

Richd. Sylvester, 
Major and Superintendent Metropolitan Police. 
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(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. You reside here in the city? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. I reside at the Emergency Hospital. 

The Chairman. What is your profession? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. I am a physician. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything of any occurrence in con- 
nection with an ambulance on the Avenue during the parade of 
March 3 ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have charge of the ambulance? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir; I had charge of the ambulance that day. 

The Chairman. Just state what occurred, please. 
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Dr. ZiNKHAM. The occurrence which you probably have reference 
to occurred — ^we received an ambulance call early in the afternoon to 
Twelfth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue at the Raleigh Hotel. I 
responded to the call, and the only place that we could get into the 
Avenue was at Fifteenth Street, so we turned in and ran down on the 
right-hand side of Pennsylvania Avenue between the line of marchers 
and the crowd. At that time there was, I should judge, about 20 or 
30 feet of space 

The Chairman. That is, you mean from the Peace Monument? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. No, sir; from Fifteenth Street and the Avenue. 

The Chairman. From Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir; near the Treasury, where the hospital is 
located. I ran down on the right-hand side of the Avenue, between 
the line ol marchers who were coming up and the crowd. There was 
about 20 or 25 feet of room there. Me proceeded from there on 
down to Twelfth Street and the Avenue. As we got there our call 
was on the left-hand side of the Avenue, coming down, so we had to 
cross the line of march. So we waited until an opening came in the 
line of march, so that the parade would not be interfered with. 
When we got an opening we crossed to the other side in front of the 
Raleigh, which is on this side of the Avenue. 

The Chairman. You are not referring to the occurence testified to 
by Senator Poindexter, are you ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. I am; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I understood that occurrence happened down 
here past the Peace Monument on the Avenue. 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. No, sir; that happened between Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Streets on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. We crossed the line of parade to the Raleigh Hotel, 
and the patient which I had was right in front of the lobby of the 
hotel. It took us — I know our wagon had to stand for at least 10 
minutes to get the patient out of the crowd, so that the Senator, if 
he had been in line, could not have seen us cross the line of march. 
We placed the patient in the ambulance and started back, again 
running between the Une of parade and the crowd, which was the 
only place we could run, owing to the density of the crowd. 

The Chairman. That is, you started west from the Raleigh Hotel ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir; we started west from the Raleigh Hotel, 
and we ran almost in the center of the Avenue — we ran right on the 
right-hand side of the car tracks, between the line of the crowd and 
the marchers. And, as I remember it, then we had just about room 
enough for the wagon to pass. It was an automobile ambulance. 
We had just room enough. 

The Chairman. That is, you had just room enough between! the 
crowd and the paraders ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir; between the crowd and the paraders. 

The Chairman. You were not running along the hne of the parade ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. No, sir; we were running between them and the 
crowd. We just had room enough to run. After we had gotten 
about 100 feet — I was on the rear of the ambulance and I had a ^ 

fatient in the wagon whom I desired to get to the hospital as soon as 
could — somebody stepped out of the line of parade and ordered the 
ambulance to stop. I waited until the driver could get him out of 
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the way, which he did not do, and I got ofl the wagon and went up 
front to find out what the trouble was. A gentleman — ^I do not 
know who he was — ordered me oflf the Avenue. He said, ''Run up 
the side streets.'* I said This is the only place we can run, because 
all of the side streets are blockaded with ropes and things, and I 
can not get my wagon through. '* I said, '^ I nave a patient that I 
will have to get to the hospital as soon as I can.'' He told me that 
did not make any difference; that he would not let the ambulance 

fass ; that it was mterf ering with the parade. I tried to talk to him. 
told him, ''We have been as careful as possible, and it is the only 
place we can run," but he told me that the ambulance could not 
goby. 

At that time I also had police authority, which was given to me 
by Maj. Sylvester. I showed him my badge and I told him I was 
^oing to take the ambulance through; that I had this patient, and 
by that right I was going to get to the hospital. That was ignored. 
So I walked ahead of the ambulance and ordered it to follow me. 
We proceeded that way. I walked ahead of the ambulance, I should 
judge, for about 50 feet, when I saw an opening in the crowd, and 
we turned over to the right-hand curb and ran ^ong the curb up to 
the hospital. 

The Chairman. About where was it you found this opening ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. That was about midway between Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Streets. 

The Chairman. As I understand, you found an opening through 
the crowd that was close to the parade and got through that into an 
open space between the crowd and the curbmg ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Between the crowd and the curbing; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you went on up the Avenue ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir; between the crowd and the curbing, as far 
over on the right-hand side as we could get. 

The Chairman. So that you found considerable space over there 
between the crowd and the curbing that was not occupied ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. I found some space — that space existed only be- 
tween Thirteenth Street and Fifteenth Street, on the right-hand 
side, because coming down to the Raleigh we had to run between the 
crowd and the line of parade, because there was no vacant space back 
of that. 

The Chairman. When you came down to get your patient, from 
Fifteenth Street down to the Raleigh Hotel, nad the parade, when 
you entered the Avenue at Fifteenth Street, reached there at that 
time? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir. We were running out about every five min- 
utes all day long. 

The Chairman. Do you know about what time in the afternoon 
this trip was made ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. I could not say positively; no. 

The Chairman. About what time ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. I should judge about 2 o'clock or 3 o'clock, if I am 
not mistaken, or probably later. I do not know. 

The Chairman. The testimony shows that the parade did not 
start from the Peace Monument imtil probably 20 minutes after 3. 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Perhaps it was; I do not know. Well, it must have 
been later. I could find out, because I have a record of it. 
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The Chairman. You could find out from your records when this 
particular trip was made ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. When I made that call; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But you do swear that when you entered Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue at Fifteenth Street the parade was passing along there 
at that time ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you came down to the Raleigh Hotel between 
the crowd and the parade, or between the curb and the parade ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Between the curb and the parade. 

The Chairman. There was a sufiicient space between the crowd 
and the parade from Fifteenth Street to the Raleigh Hotel, for your 
ambulance to go between it and the parade ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir; without interfering either with the crowd 
or with the parade. 

The Chairman. When you got your patient at the Raleigh Hotel 
you found sufficient space between the crowd and the parade for you 
to go along without interfering with the parade ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What do you say to the statement that your 
ambulance came right along the line of march of the parade as if it 
were running right over the parade ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. The only explanation that I would have to make 
of that was that I gave the driver orders to slowly ring his bell the full 
time so as to give people warning, and perhaps at that time the 
crowd surged out, as it did every now and then. 

The Chairman. ^'Surged out.'' Do you mean out 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. No ; it would surge toward the Une of parade. 

The Chairman. Then we would naturally call that ^4n." 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes; I would say surge in. I would think that 
the ringing of the bell probably annoyed the parade. That is, we 
were runmng right alongside of them, probably not 5 feet outside 
and we were ringing the bell, and it probably scared a good many of 
them, I guess. Perhaps at this point the crowd may have surged 
in and the driver, before he could have stopped suddenly, may have 
headed his ambulance in toward the line a little. 

The Chairman. You were on the back of the ambulance? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. I was on the back of the ambulance. 

Senator Pomerene. When you speak of the crowd, you mean the 
spectators ? 

Dr. 2iiNKHAM. Yes; I mean the spectators. 

The Chairman. When you came around to the front and you 
found your ambulance was stopped and the driver was talking with 
some gentleman, was the crowd m front of you ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. No; the crowd was on the outside of me. 

The Chairman. You observed ample space between the crowd 
and the parade for the ambulance to go along? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes. sir. ^ 

The Chairman. Did you learn then who this gentleman was ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. No, sir; I did not know it until the next day. 

The Chairman. You learned then that it was Senator Poindexterl 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have related as nearly as you can the conver- 
sation that took place between you and him at that time? 
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Dr. ZiNKHAM. No; I have not given you all the conversation. 

The Chairman. I wish you would give us the conversation that 
took place between Senator Poindexter and you, as you remember it. 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. As I got off the wagon, the Senator had a cane in 
his hand, which he was waving in the air in a rather threatening 
attitude, to stop the ambulance. 

The Chairman. Threatening whom ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Whv, the driver. 

The Chairman. Tne driver? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes; he seemed rather excited, and wanted to stop 
the ambulance. 

The Chairman. The ambulance had been stopped, had it not, 
when you saw him? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. No; he stopped it. No; the ambulance was run- 
ning along, and he stopped the ambulance. 

The Chairman. Was that before you got off and went around to 
the front? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes; he stopped it. 

The Chairman. That is, before you saw him ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes; that was before. There was some other gen- 
tleman with him. I went up and asked what the trouble was. I 
said, **Let the ambulance go by.'' He said^ *'No, you can not go; 
you have to run up the side streets." He said, "You are interfenng 
with the parade. I said, '*A11 of the side streets are blocked with 
automobiles and ropes and we can not run up the side streets. I 
have tried it. " He said, "That does not make any difference to me; 
you will have to get away from the line of parade. I said, "We can 
not do it." He said, "You are not going by me." "Well," I said, 
"We simply have to. " Then I showed him the police authority. I 
said, "I nave the right to take the ambulance through." So then 
the gentleman that was with him came and said, "You have got no 
business bringing your ambulance in here. " I was a little bit angry, 
I suppose, at the time too, so I said, "I am going to take the ambu- 
lance through. " Then I walked ahead and he said he would stop it. 
I told the driver. I said, "I will walk ahead and you follow me; if 
anybody gets in your way that is their fault. " Nobody told me who 
he was. 1 did not know. 

The Chairman. You went on through to the end of the line ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes. 

Senator Dillingham. Doctor, where is the hospital ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. The hospital is located at Fifteenth Street and Ohio 
Avenue — that is. a square and a half south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
That is, south or Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Senator Dillingham. You went through to Fifteenth Street ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes; that was the only street we could turn into 
from the Avenue. 

Senator Dillingham. How about conditions between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Why, the crowds there were very heavy, and the 
streets were blockaded with people — the side streets. There were 
two Red Cross ambulances wnich were blocked at Fifteenth Street. 
They not only did not run all day, but they would hardly let our 
ambulance by. We just had room enough to pass them. The 
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policeman every time he came up would open the crowd for us at 
Fifteenth and the Avenue. They had ropes, and with the assist- 
ance of the police and the Boy Scouts the minute they would hear 
our bell they would open the crowd and let us into the Avenue, but 
the conditions there were very much congested with people. 

Senator Dillingham. As I imderstood you, the procession was 
going through at that time ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes. 

Senator Dillingham. Did you run by the side of them between. 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes; I ran alongside. 

Senator Dillingham. With the police opening the way for you, 
and the Boy Scouts ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes, sir; the police opening the way for me. 

Senator Pomerene. Just a minute. You were ringing the bell of 
your ambulance or gong, I take it ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes. 

Senator Pomerene. For the purpose of sounding a warning? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Yes. 

Senator Pomerene. Not for the purpose of disturbing the parade? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. No, sir; not at all; just to give everybody warning 
we were coming. 

Senator Pomerene. Was it your judgment at that time that the 
route you took was the only course to be taken to move your patient 
to the hospital ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. That was the only course there was that we could 
take. 

Senator Pomerene. Did you have any desire at that time, or 
anyone accompanying you, so far as you know, to interfere with the 
orderly proceedings in any way ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. Absolutely not; no, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. I wish to ask just one more question. After 
you made a display of your badge, was there any effort to interfere 
with the course of your ambulance ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. No; he ignored my badge absolutely. In fact, I 
think he said afterwards that he did not know what it was — that I 
flashed a badge and that he did not know. I had the badge on my 
vest. I told nim, ''I am a special officer, and I am going to take this 
wagon through." But he paid no attention to it. 

Senator Pomerene. That does not quite answer my question. 
The question was whether or not he, or anyone else, attempted to 
interfere with the course of your ambulance after you had shown 
your badge ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. That was the only time on the 3d or the 4th that 
I had occasion to show my badge. That would be the only one 
that he could have reference to, as I did not show my badge at any 
other time. 

Senator Pomerene. After showing the badge 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. I showed it to him only. 

Senator Pomerene. Did he then, after that, attempt to interfere 
with the progress of your ambulance ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. He did; yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. In what respect ? 
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Dr. ZiNKHAM. He refused to move and allow the ambulance to 
pass. 

Senator Pomerene. How did you get around him then ? 

Dr. ZiNKHAM. I do not know? I walked ahead and did not turn 
my back again. He was standing right in front of the ambulance. 
I walked ahead and gave orders for the driver to follow me. I said, 
*^You follow me, and if anybody gets in the way of us that is their 
fault.'' He probably got out of the way, but I did not turn around and 
see because I was opening the way for my ambulance in front, standing, 
I guess, 10 or 15 feet in front of the amlE^ulance, and I did not see. 

(Thereupon, at 10.45 a. m., the committee took a recess until 1.30 
o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER recess. 

(The subcommittee reassembled at 1.'30 o'clock p. m.) 
Present: Senators Jones (chairman), Dillingham, and Pomerene. 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

TESTIMOITT OF MB. LOUIS M. BEBITSTEIK, WASHINGTOlff, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
I The Chairman. Where do you live, Mr. Bernstein ? 

Mr. Bernstein. I live right down here in the southwest. 
The Chairman. In Washmgton City? 
I Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 
I The Chairman. What is your occupation ? 
I Mr. Bernstein. Attorney at law. 

The Chairman. Did you see the parade of March 3 ? 
Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir; I saw it and afterwards joined the 
I parade. 

I The Chairman. Did you see this ambulance incident? 
I Mr. Bernstein. I saw it, too. 
I The Chairman. This incident that we have had mentioned ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Before reaching that 

The Chairman. Just wait a moment. How did you come to see 
this ambulance ? 
Mr. Bernstein. I was in the parade. 
The Chairman. Were you with the men? 

Mr. Bernstein. I was with the men, walking in back of the 
Progressive Party banner. 
The Chairman. Were you a member of that part of the parade ? 
Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

The Chairman. What did you see of this occurrence with reference 
to the ambulance ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Just as the parade reached about Tenth Street — 
I was at Tenth Street — Senator Poindexter was about four or five 
lines in front of me. The Senator asked me to join the parade, and I 
did. The ambulance came down and picked up a woman right in 
back of me, in the Socialist line, I think it was — the line in back of the 
Progressive Party — ^picked up a woman with a brown skirt, and put 
her in the ambulance and started off. I did not see whether the Sena- 
tor stopped the ambulance or not, but it stayed there for a while, 
the parade stopped there and then went on. 
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The Chairman. That is, vou mean the parade went on ? 

Mr. Bernstein. The ambulance went on and the parade went on. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the controversy? 

Mr. Bernstein. I did not. 

The Chairman. You heard nothing of that? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Was there plenty of room for the ambulance to go 
along the side of the parade between the paraders and the crowd? 

Mr. Bernstein. There was not at the tune because the parade and 
the ambulance were pretty close together, and so was the crowd 
right on top of the wheels of the ambulance. That was on Tenth 
Street — when the ambulance stopped — but it came down on the right- 
hand side of the road got in bacK of the second line, back of Senator 
Poindexter, about one or two lines in front of myself, got in and went 
down on the left-hand side and picked up this woman. I could not 
tell you whether this was the same one the doctor referred to — the 
same trip. They picked up this woman in back of our line and 
carried her along. 

The Chairman. The 'doctor said this trip was made to get someone 
at the Raleigh Hotel. 

Mr. Bernstein. T just said I did not know whether that was the 
same one he referred to. It might have been another one. But that 
is one that I saw. It may not be the same ambulance. 

The Chairman. You do not know whether there was any difficulty 
between Senator Poindexter and the driver of the ambulance, or 
anybodv connected with it ? 

Mr. Sernstein. I do not. 

• 

The Chairman. You did not observe any? 

Mr. Bernstein. I did not. 

The Chairman. This was down about Tenth Street ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did the ambulance go on up the Avenue toward 
the Treasury when it picked up the woman ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes; it went right on, and it stopped a little way — 
I believe one or two lines in front of the Senator. It stopped there. 
The Senator looked back, and I started to talk to his secretary, Mr. 
Dibble, and the ambulance made its way on as the parade was going. 
I do not know what it did after it got on a little way. 

The Chairman. Did you at any time see this or any other ambu- 
lance running over the line of the parade, driving the paraders out, 
as it were ? 

Mr. Bernstein. This was the only ambulance that I saw. It 
picked up this woman with a brown skirt. 

The Chairman. On the street ? 

Mr. Bernstein. On the street. I believe this woman was in the 
parade, too. 

The Chairman. You did not see any ambulance after that ? 

Mr. Bernstein. I did not. 

The Chairman. You saw no controversy between Senator Poin- 
dexter, or heard none ? 

Mr. Bernstein. I did not. 

The Chairman. You did not see him get out of the line to talk 
with the driver of the ambulance ? 
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Mr. Bernstein. No; when I saw him he was standing right in 
the line. 

The Chairman. Is there any other fact that you desire to call to 
the attention of the committee in this connection ? 

Mr. Bernstein. All I can add is that while I was standing in the 
crowd — before Senator Poindexter came along I was standing in the 
crowd there 

The Chairman. Where? 

Mr. Bernstein. Near the corner of Tenth Street in front of that 
bank building there. I assisted the policemen and a special police- 
man — an elderly man — in trying to keep the crowd back. W!e did 
all we could. When the parade came along, when the Senator came 
along, he asked me to join him in the parade. I walked with them 
all the way along until we passed the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

The Chairman. Did the paraders have plenty of room for the 
parade ? 

Mr. Bernstein. I had plenty of room. My line did all the way 
down. 

The Chairman. Were you at any point forced to march single file ? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. 

The Chairman. About how many feet were you behind Senator 
Poindexter ? 

Mr. Bernstein. I would say four or five lines. It could not be 
more. 

The Chairman. That mi^ht be fifty feet or a thousand feet. 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, it is not. It is — well, once and a half times 
over this table. 

The Chairman. That is, the length of the table, you mean ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

The Chairman. Probably 30 or 40 feet ? 

Mr. Bernstein. About that 

The Chairman. How did you and those in your part of the parade 
inarch at the narrowest point — two abreast, three abreast, or four 
abreast ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Two abreast, and there was lots of room between 
myself and Mr. Dibble. 

The Chairman. You and Mr. Dibble were marching together, and 
there was an abundance of room between you and him ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes; lots of room. 

The Chairman. At every point along the hne of march ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What did you observe with reference to the atti- 
tude of the police along the way ? 

Mr. Bernstein. I observed them trying to get them back, because 
every one I saw, and some of the detectives that I know, were all 
trying to keep the crowd back; that is, pushing them back. 

The Chairman. Were the pohce generally doing all that you 
would expect them to do ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely so. 

The Chairman. How were the police generally stationed, facing 
the crowd or the parade ? 

Mr. Bernstein. At times a policeman, as I would go by, would 
be standing facing the crowd, pushing them back, and another 
policeman would be standing witn his arms outstretched, trying to 
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push them back. There was one detective in particular that I 
know, near the corner of Ninth Street. He was standing with his 
back to the crowd this way [indicating], and trying to keep them 
back. He had his feet down tight, you know, to keep them oack. 

Senator Dillingham. And his arms extended ? 

Mr. Bernstein. His arms extended. Another detective, I believe, 
was a little farther up the street. He kept one part of the crowd 
back, where he was standing, then he walked out a little distance 
of about 5 feet, and hollered to those people to keep back. Just as 
I was coining along, turning the corner of Fifteenth Street, I observed 
the policemen did all they possibly could, trjdng to keep the crowd 
back. There were one or two waving their clubs, asking the crowd 
to stay back. Passing the Treasury, of course, there was lots of room. 

Senator Dillingham. Did you notice any of the pohcemen who 
seemed to enter into the hilarity of the crowd ? 

Mr. Bernstien. I did not. 

Senator Dillingham. They all seemed to be doing their work 
eranestly and seriously ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Those that I saw did. I was marching, and I had 
my eyes on where I was walking. 

Senator Dillingham. Did you think anything about it at the time 
that the policemen were not doing all they could do to protect the 
parade ? 

Mr. Bernstein. I did not think anything at the time. After 
Senator Poindexter asked me to join the parade I did, and walked 
with Mr. Dibble all the way until the end, and just observing — I did 
not take any special notice of anything — just observing, I believe, 
that those policemen, those whom I saw, had done their best. 

Senator Dillingham. Did you notice how frequently the police 
were stationed along the line of the parade ? 

Mr. Bernstein. There was a good number of them — and special 
policemen, quite a few — who had their badges displayed, and clubs, 
m trying to Keep the crowd back. 

Senator Dillingham. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF LIEUT. JAMES A. DUVALL, METBOPOLITAV 

POLICE, WASHINGTOir, D. G. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Lieut. DuvALL. James A. Duvall. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force of the Dis- 
trict, Lieutenant ? 

Lieut. Duvall. I am. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? I 

Lieut. Duvall. Twenty-one years the 4th day of next month — | 
May. 

The Chairman. What position do you hold now ? 

Lieut. Duvall. Lieutenant of police. 

The Chairman. Have you filled all of the various grades up to 
lieutenant ? 

Lieut. Duvall. Yes, sir; from private up to my present rank. 

The Chairman. What is your age? 

Lieut. Duvall. Forty-five. 
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The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue in connection with this 
parade of March 3 ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I was. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. From the Peace Mounment to Four and a Half 
Street. I had charge of that territory. 

The Chairman. How many men did you have under your charge? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I had two regular foot Sergeants, 30 regular uni- 
formed privates, and 40 special privates, making a total of 72 — 73 with 
myself. And I might answer that when I saw the conditions as they 
were developing I pressed into service two bicycle men that I drew 
from my station, in which precinct I was located, to act as orderlies, 
so to speak, because I found it would be a physical impossibility 
for me to keep in touch with the various points along the line myself, 
being on foot. So I pressed these two oicycle men into service to 
convey orders from one point of the line to the other, as the emergency 
might arise.. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by saying when you saw 
conditions arising ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I saw the enormous crowd that was gathering, 
and the influx from the west, that we were going to have trouble in 
clearing the Avenue. 

The Chairman. When did you observe that ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. About, I should say, 3 o'clock, nearly — about 
2.30. 

Senator Dillingham. You could see them coming from the west ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes. 

The Chairman. This was after Maj. Sylvester had gone up the 
Avenue ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Oh, yes; some considerable time. 

The Chairman. What wore your instructions in regard to clear- 
ing the Avenue ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. My instructions were to clear the Avenue of all 
traffic and close it to street cars at 2.30. 

The Chairman. W^hat about pedestrians ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. To clear the Avenue of all, and after the hour of 
2.30 no one would be allowed to cross the Avenue between inter- 
secting streets; but before the parade started they would be allowed 
to cross the Avenue at intersecting streets, in case there was any 
person who wanted to get to a seat on the south side or north side, 
as the case might be. 

The Chairman. These orders were embodied in the written orders ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. General orders No. 15 of March 1. 

The Chairman. Did you receive any oral orders or instructions 
from Maj. Sylvester or anyone above you ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No. When the major passed down the Avenue I 
was engaged in another matter, and did not happen to see the major. 

The Chairman. You understood that you were to have the Avenue 
cleared of pedestrians and traffic, etc., at half past 2 o clock? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Positively; and I so instructed the men 

The Chairman. What success did you have on your part of the 
Avenue ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I cleared the Avenue in time for the parade to start 
at 3.25. 
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The Chairman. Was it necessary that the parade be delayed on 
account of your not having the Avenue cleared along there ? 

Lieut. Duvall. Not at my point — not at any point in my territory. 

The Chairman. At what time did you have your territory cleared ? 

Lieut. Duvall, By, I should say — well possibly not entirely so, 
but enough for the parade to proceed at 3 o clock. 

The Chairman. You understood the parade was to start at 3 
o'clock ? 

Lieut. Duvall. Yes. 

The Chairman. And it was your endeavor to have the Avenue 
cleared at that time ? 

Lieut. Duvall. Yes. 

The Chairman. When you say you got the Avenue cleared, what 
do you mean ? To what extent did you have it cleared ? 

Lieut. Duvall. From curb to curb, with the exception just east 
of Third Street, on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue. There 
were some seats constructed there for the inaugural parade which 
took in to the fence of the Botanical Gardens and across the sidewalk, 
and I could not place anyone on the south side of the Avenue, on the 
sidewalk, because the sidewalk was covered with these seats. When 
Commissioner Johnston saw me the first time — Commissioner Johnston 
and I had seveial conferences — and when he saw me the first time, 
and I spoke to him about the terribh^ influx coming in from the west, 
he said he would pioceed to the west to see what tne trouble was and 
try to stop it. He was gone, I guess, 15 or 20 minutes, when he 
returned, and I then haa several men and myself — I do not just 
remember the number of men that I had — trying to get a few of the 
men and women and children outside of this space on the south side 
of the Avenue, and immediately in front of these stands, and was 
endeavoring to put them out on the south side of the Avenue, into 
Third Street, when Commissioner Johnston returned, and he called to 
me: '^Lieutenant,^^ he said, ^*you will have to leave those people 
there. I do not believe you will find space to move them, but line 
them along so that they will not interfere with those who are occupy- 
ing seats, and hold them there. ^^ I did. I just lined them along in 
single rank, as nearly as possible. I do not think there were over 
40 or 50, or possibly 75. I lined them along there, and also told 
those who were occupying the seats in the rear of them — there were 
not very many there — to get back upon the seats so that they could 
see over the heads of those who were standing in front. So when the 
parade started and proceeded to Four-and-a-half Street those were 
about the only ones that were outside the curb line in my territory, 
except photographers and moving-picture people. 

The Chairman. Did you have any serious difficulty in getting your 
part of the Avenue cleared ? 

Lieut. Duvall. Yes, I had quite a bit of hard work. There was 
an enormous amount of hard work. 

The Chairman. That was by reason of the large crowd? 

Lieut. Duvall. Yes. I had no place to put any one on the south 
side of the Avenue inside of the curb. From First to Third Streets 
that whole space was taken in there. The sidewalk was covered with 
seats, as I have stated, and those that I could put under the ropes at 
all had to be west of Third Street, or on the north side of the Avenue. 
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The Chairman. Were those seats along the Avenue pretty well 
occupied ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir; there was only a few. It was very scat- 
tering. I could not give you even an approximate estimate of the 
number of people who occupied the seats, but there were very few. 
Thev were very scattered. 

The Chairman. Was this crowd an unusually difficult crowd to 
handle ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes. I regarded it so. 

The Chairman. Whv? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Really, I can not give any intelligent reason why, 
because the crowd was in a way good natured; but it was made up, 
I might say, from 60 to 75 per cent — ^well, I should say, without 
exaggerating at all, 60 per cent women and children, and thev seemed 
to be incUned to foi^e to the front. That is, after the crowd broke — 
after they broke under the ropes, so to speak, they came in from the 
west and from all points. That was after the parade started, because 

1 did not have much trouble in clearing the Avenue before the parade 
started. I did not have a great deal of hard work then, because I 
took it in time. I just gradually, from the time I got on the scene, 
undertook to clear the Avenue of all viehicles first in my territory, 
and then, I should say along about — well, in the neighborhood of 

2 o'clock, or a little before 2, between 1.30 and 2, 1 saw the crowd was 
becoming more dense, and they were coming in from the intersecting 
streets, and from the west, and I took it upon myself to rope the 
intersecting streets before 2 o'clock. I directed the men — I had a 
regular man, and in some instances two regular men, at a crossing, 
and as many specials as I could spare — one and two at each crossing — 
to see to it tnat no one was allowed through, especially vehicles. 
But the pedestrians, I did not undertake to clear them absolutely 
until 2.30, at the time set in the order; but I did cut off all vehicle 
traffic before 2 o'clock at all intersecting streets, even going in the 
Capitol Grounds. That did not seem to relieve the situation much, 
because, as I have just stated, as I told Commissioner Johnston, the 
crowd was coming in at an awful rate from the west; so something 
after 2 o'clock, or about 2 o'clock — of course I did not take time to 
note the time in all instances — but I drew as many men as I possibly 
could from the line on both sides of the Avenue after I had cleared 
all the vehicles out of my territory, and put them at Four-and-a-half 
Street, and told them not to allow anyone — pedestrians, or anyone — 
to come any farther east than Four-and-a-half Street. They were 
hardly able to cope with the situation there for a time, and then 
Sergt. Raedv came out with a few mounted men, and I went on to 
Four-and-a-half Street to assist in holding the crowd at Four-and-a- 
half Street, to keep them from coming any farther east. My idea 
was that if they got to Peace Monument there would be a jam there, 
and there would not be an outlet, but just a conjested mass all around 
Peace Monument, and on both sides of the Avenue. We succeeded 
in holding them very nicely, and Sergt. Raedv, with his two or three 
or four mounted men — I do not know just now many — came back 
and asked me if there was anything else he could do. I said, '* No- 
things look pretty good now. I do not believe we will have any more 
trouble." 
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When the parade was about to start and the head of the parade was 
about to swing into the Avenue, in my territory, and halted for a miu- 
ute to have some pictures taken, Sergt. Raedv came up and I said, 
''Things look pretty congested. Supj)ose while they are waiting 
here — ^it seems for soine reason there is a delay — ^you go down ana 
see if you can make an opening at Four-and-a-half Street." That 
is, west of Four-and-a-half Street — that is where the jam was. I told 
him to have my men on the rope there lower the rope, or make an 
opening in Four-and-a-half Street, on both sides, and to get as many 

Eeople out into Four-and-a-half Street, north and south, as he possi- 
ly could, to relieve the congestion at that point. He did that and 
made an opening for the parade to get through. When the head of 
the parade got to Four-and-a-half Street, however, there was such an 
awful crowd there, they closed in again, and they had to fight their 
way through. 

The Chairman. When did you first notice the unusual congestion 
coming from the west ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. All of the time — practically all of the time after 
I got on the scene there seemed to be just a general influx. 

The Chairman. You got on the scene at 12.30? 

Lieut. DuvALL. At 12.30 — along there. I do not know, because 
we were just lining up. The hour set in the general orders was for 
1.30. That morning before I left home I received a telephone notice 
at the house that the detail had been set for an hour earlier, which 
made it 12.30. I got on the scene at 12.30, and it was at 1.30, 1 might 
say, I noticed the awfid influx there coming from the west. 

The Chairman. Mai . Sylvester has testified that he went along the 
Avenue about 2.30. Do you think there was just as serious a conges- 
tion at that time ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. There was no particular congestion, because we had 
not — the most of the captains had not, I should say — attempted to 
clear the Avenue before 2.30, because that was the hour set. But 
they were just coming. They were apparently trying to get a place 
of vantage. They were out in the streets. Tnere was no particular 

i'am at tnat time. No; I could not say there was a particular jam, 
mt the cars were coming in there, dumping the people along the line. 
And people were coming in, as I say, from intersecting streets and 
walking along the sidewalk, when they could, and in the street. 

The Chairman. Can you explain how it happened that you took 
steps to clear this part of the Avenue of pedestrians and vehicles before 
the others did ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. The only reason I can assign, Mr. Senator, is that 
my judgment was that if I put it off until the last minute I did not 
believe I would be able, with the conditions there, to clear the Avenue 
for the parade to start at 3 o'clock. 

The Chairman. You thought you had a perfect right to exercise 
your judgment in the matter ? 

Lieut. Duv ALL. I took it upon myself to do that; yes, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. Did you have as large a crowd at that part 
of the Avenue as they had beyond Four-and-a-half Street ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No; I would not want to say, because I really had 
about as much as I could do to look after my territory, and in fact 
more. 
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Senator Dillingham. Still you say you saw this lai^e crowd west 
of Four-and-a-half Street coming in your direction ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes. As Commissioner Johnston stated, thei*e 
seemed to be an awful crowd just coming from the west; practically 
all the time, until they were stopped. 

The Chairman. You had a tremendous crowd on each side ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes. 

The Chairman. If they had been allowed to come out in the street 
it would have appeared to be congested there, would it not? 

Ijieut. DuvALL. Yes. I would not have had any place to put 
them. I could not have got them off the street, because there was 
no place east to put them at all, and as to driving them back west, 
that would have been a physical impossibility; that could not have 
been done. 

The Chairman. You do not know of your own knowledge whether 
prior to 2.30, when you saw the crowds out in the street, up beyond 
Four-and-a-half Street, that there was plenty of room on the side- 
walk up there, or near the curb, for the crowd to have been pressed 
back? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I did not quite catch that question. 

The Chairman. I say, you do not know of your own personal 
knowledge whether or not at about 2.30, or a little prior thereto, 
"when you saw the crowd apparently congested out in the street 
beyond Four-and-a-half Street, there was room on the sidewalk, or 
near the curb, to which the crowd might have been pressed ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir; I do not know; but there was a little 
space on the sidewalk — a very little space on the sidewalk in my 
territorv, I know, at 2.30. 

The Chairman. You had your crowd off the street? 

What I was trying to get at was whether it was possible that this 
crowd was out in the street simply because they had not been pressed 
back to the sidewalk, as you had pressed them back in your territory ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. That 1 could not say. 

The Chairman. You had your people back anyhow ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes; I had mine back. 

The Chairman. And you had your sidewalks full ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. And kept them back until the head of the parade 
had proceeded to possibly Sixth or Seventh Street, with a slight halt 
at the head of the parade — it reached Four and a- half Street with a 
slight halt. I do not think it stopped any more then until, I should 
say, in my judgment the head of the parade had reached Seventh 
Street, or about Seventh Street. They made another halt, and there 
was an old colored woman — some one under the influence of liquor — 
who got out of the line somewhere between Third and Four- and- a- half 
Streets. I was nearly to Four and- a- half Street then, and I noticed 
that the line stopped again, and looked back toward the Capitol and 
found this old colored woman getting out in the parade. She in fact 
had gotten out among the paraders. I ran to the point myself and 
got her out and put her under the ropes. At that time I noticed 
in particular that it was very difficult to open the way to get her out 
on the sidewalk, off the avenue altogether at that time — even at 
that time, as I say, my street was still clear practically from curb to 
curb. This halt lasted some little time, then they began to break 
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out in diflPerent points at intersecting streets where the congestions 
were. 

The Chairman. You mean in your territory ? 

Lieut. DuVALL. Yes; and more especially so at Four-and-a-half 
Street. They kept coming out so, and we were fighting them back. 
Commissioner Jonnston came along then and said to try to keep 
space anough for the parade to get through without interference; 
not to try to rush all of them back on the sidewalk, because that -would 
be impossible. We did. We kept this space clear enough for the 

farade to pass through without interference, except at this end, as 
say, with this exception, that they did get out — a good many of 
them — from about Second Street to Four-and-a-half Street in quite 
goodly numbers. There was a space, as has been testified by a great 
many witnesses, between that line of people and the curb in my ter- 
ritory, but there was also space enough between the crowd on either 
side of the parade for them to pass without interference. And I 
kept it so, with a lot of hard work. I kept the men at it, and there 
was not a man in my territory but what I observed at some time, and 
there was no indifference whatever shown — no jeering, no joining in 
the levity with the crowd, and they all had a stern, serious attitude 
in every sense of the word. I impressed upon them that this work 
was to be done, and ought to be done, and 1 was there to see that it 
was done with a system in doing it. 

The Chairman. How did you do that ? 

Ijieut. DuvALL. Just simply by fighting and forcing 

The Chairman. How did you impress your men ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Bv talking to them and leading the way. 

The Chairman. That was while you were clearing the i^venue ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes. 

The Chairman. Lieutenant, when you looked back and saw this 
old colored lady making this trouble, were any of your men trying 
to get her off tne street— get her back? 

Lieut. DuvALL. They had not; I think I was about the first one 
that saw it, possibly. I was the first one that got to her, however. 
I think I was about as close to her as any, and at that time, as I say, 
the Avenue was practically clear from curb to curb, and the men 
were lin^d up on the curb then. I did not confine myself to any 
particular point at all. She was doing a cake walk there in the 
middle of the street. 

The Chairman. Did you attend any meetings of the police force^ 
or the officers, before this parade, at which it was discussed ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You were not at any of the meetings of the 
captains ? ' 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did >'ou hear this parade discussed, or this pro- 
posed parade, before it happened, among the officers and men? 
When I say '^officers," I mean policemen. 

Lieut. DuvALL. I can not recall that I did, in particular. There 
may have been some talk from time to time. There naturally is. 
I did hear the men discussing along the line that they expected to 
have a big crowd on account of it being a new thing, and that there 
would be a lot of curious people who would be there, and there 
would be an enormous crowd. It was along those lines, but I never 
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heard the subject discussed as to the paraders. I do not recall 
that I heard any mention made of the paraders at all among the 
members of the lorce. 

The Chairman. Did you gather from anything that you heard 
that the policemen, either the officers or privates, regarded this in a 
light and frivolous way? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Positively no. 

The Chairman. Did you hear anything that led you to believe 
that they did not thinlc this parade was entitled to very much 
respect ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir. No, indeed — not at all. They ' always 
spoke of it, if at all, from a serious point of view. That is, that they 
expected a big crowd, and that it would be a hard day's work. As 
far as the rignt of the ladies to parade, or the cause tnat they were 
out for, I do not recall that I heard a word mentioned in that respect. 
I do not recall one, or in any way of treating the matter lightly or 
held up to ridicule, or anything of the kind. 

The Chairman. You never heard any of the men give expression 
to their views with reference to what was represented or would be 
represented by this praade? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Not at all. I do not recall a single instance; 
no, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to believe that laxity 
on your part in relation to this parade would be overlooked ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or winked at ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, indeed. Mai. Sylvester does not issue that 
kind of orders. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to think that the orders 
issued in connection with this parade, or looking toward its protec- 
tion, might be regarded as a joke? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or not to be followed out to the letter ? 

Lieut. DuvAix. No, indeed; positively no. 

The Chairman. If there was any neglect of this parade in your sec- 
tion by any of the officers or men, you think it was not due to any 
hint from above ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Positively no. On the contrary, they were im- 
pressed most emphatically when they were lined up there to take 
their posts what was expected of them, and that they must not do 
anything except to pay special attention to what they were assigned 
to, ajid to face the crowd, and in all instances to see that the parade 
was not interfered with in any manner. That was my instruction 
to them; and for fear that all of the men did not hear on account of 
the noise there at the Peace Monument, on account of the cars and 
the talking and the traffic, after I repeated it to the right of my line 
I had my sergeants repeat everything I had told them to the left 
so that they might understand, so that there would be no possible 
chance of a misunderstanding, and they so regarded it. Without a 
single exception, so far as I observed, those orders were carried out. 
Of course, 1 was there to see that they were. 

The Chairman. Lieutenant, does anything occur to you, or has 
anything occurred to you at any time, that should have been done 
in connection with protecting that parade that was not done ? 
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Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir; I do not see that there was a thing that 
could have been done that was not done. 

The Chairman. You think all reasonable precautions were taken 
to afford the parade proper protection ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Positively so, yes, sir; there is no question about 
that. 

The Chairman. What reason have you to explain why the parade 
was not better protected from Four-and-a-half Street to, say, Thir- 
teenth or Fourteenth Street ? 

Lieut. 'DuvALL. That I could not say. I would not like to express 
an opinion on that at all. 

The Chairman. Did you ever discuss the matter of this parade 
with Maj. Sylvester prior to the parade? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not know anything about what occurred 
at the meetings of the major and the captains ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir. I was acting solely on General Orders, 
No. 15, issued to me through my captain from Maj. Sylvester. I 
read them over carefully and familiarized myself with them, and 
undertook, with the force at hand, to carry them out, and did so very 
successfully. 

The Chairman. Did you have an idea that the crowd was more 
difficult to handle in connection with this parade than it would be in 
connection with the parade of March 4 ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I did, and said so a number of times before the 
parade came off. 

The Chairman. To whom did vou give that expression ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I expressed that to Capt. Bj^rnes, I think, the 
night I got the orders. 

The Chairman. You never expressed that to Maj. Sylvester? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No; I had no talk with Maj. Sylvester at all prior 
to the parade. 

The Chairman. Why did you think it would be a more difficult 
crowd to handle ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Because I thought the crowd would be a curious 
one and the newspapers had mentioned on several occasions that the 
young cranks, youngsters, with their boyish pranks, would attempt 
to interfere with the parade by turning mice and rats loose, another 
Httle thing that might — I do not know — that might cause people to 
be curious to see to forge to the front to see if anything like that was 
coining off, so they would not miss it. That was my impression. 

The Chairman. Did you think that the character of the parade 
itself would make any difference in handhng the crowd; that is, is 
it a fact that the parade of March 4, being composed largely of men, if 
not entirely, and also largely of soldiers with arms, that would have 
a tendency to assist in keeping the crowd back ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Oh, yes; decidedly so. That would not be as 
difficult a crowd to handle, under those circumstances, as in the 
case of the ladies on March 3, because of one particular fact, in my 
judgment, the narrowness of the frontage of the line of march. I 
do not think that at any part of the line of parade that there were 
over eight abreast. Of course I did not count them; but they were 
about eight abreast, and you see the inaugural parade takes in prac- 
tically all the Avenue from curb to curb. And at tne end of the parade 
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they were in fours and two, and when the automobiles came it was 
single file, which made a very narrow space, just taking the space of 
one car track. 

The Chairman. Were they marching in fours because they were 
forced to do that ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Not in my territorv; no, sir. They had ample 
room to march there full frontage all the way. 

The Chairman. Did they march in your territory in twos ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Toward the last; yes — in twos and fours. 

Senator Dillingham. Have you ever seen a suffrage parade before 
in Wash'mgton? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. Do you think the fact that it was a woman's 
parade and in the interest of the suffrage movement made the crowd 
unduly curious ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I would think so to some extent; yes. It was 
something new here in Washington and I think that the people as a 
whole, especially the women — women who possibly were not inter- 
ested in the movement at all — were interested to see it, which was 
indicated by the large number of women and children that were 
present. 

Senator Dillingham. Does that increase the difficulty of keeping 
the crowd back ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes, sir; decidedly so; because, in one instance, I 
might mention — in two instances, after the crowd got out into the 
street on me, near Four-and-a-half Street, I myself was working to 
push the crowd back and was forcing them back by physical force, 
when a man that I had a hold of, a hold of his breast, pusning him back, 
was about to trip and fall. I held him and looked behind him, and 
there was a man sitting there in an invalid chair and a couple of little 
children on either side of the chair. That made it a little difficult. 
Of course, I had to desist, and had his attendants take him out of the 
line of parade for fear he would get hurt. That was on two occasions 
that I saw a person sitting there in an invalid chair, being wheeled 
out by attendants. They were out there, I suppose, because if they 
were sitting on the line of the curb they could not see anything, i 
suppose that caused them to forge out. Nobody seemed to rebel, to 
get ugly, so it was what I might just simply say was curiosity. 

Senator Dillingham. Was it more than an ordinarily curious 
crowd ? ' 

Lieut. DuvALL. I thought so. 

Senator Pomerene. Just a question or two. You had no disorder 
on your part of the Avenue ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. There was no disorder at all. I did hear some 
remarks made — cheap slang used to some extent — but I could not 
place it to any particular individual, except on one occasion, and I just 
happened at that time to be looking in his direction. He made some 
remark. It was not a vulgar remark, but just some cheap slang he 
used. I went over and remonstrated with him, and put him out of 
the line. I do not remember the words he used now, but in my 
judgment it was not sufficient to place him under arrest. He made 
no remark to any particular lady or ladies in the parade, but just a 
remark. I told him I would not tolerate that, and put him out of 
the car track. 
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Senator Pomeeene. Whatever disorder of that character there 
was, was confined to the crowd, and not among your officers ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Decidedly so. 

Senator Pomebene. You noticed that there was considerable dis- 
order from Four-and-a-half Street on toward Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Streets ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I could not say ''disorder,'^ but there was an 
awful jam. 

Senator Pomeeene. Enough of a jam, we will say, to interfere with 
the progress of the parade ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomebene. Did you have any more officers under your 
charge than the other lieutenants up along the line had under their 
charge ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I think not. I think we all had an equal number 
except Capt. HoUinberger and Inspector Boyle. 

Senator Pomebene. To what do yoii attribute the fact that there 
was no disorder in your part of the parade, while there was above, 
if you are able to account for it ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. I can not say. 

Senator Pomebene. You have no opinion to express on that 
subject ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir; I would not like to. 

Senator Pomebene. What additional precautions would you sug- 
gest if there was to be another parade of a similar character ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. There are one or two suggestions that might ap- 
ply. The first is that the street cars be stopped earlier. I believe 
if the street cars had been stopped even two hours earlier than they 
were, or one hour, the conditions would have been better. Two hours 
earlier, I believe, the Avenue could have been cleared. Possibly not 
have been able to get all the crowd back of the line of the ropes, but 
they could hav6 been gotten back far enough for the parade to have 
proceeded without interference from one end of the line of march to 
the other. If the cars had been stopped at, say 12 o^clock or 12.30, 
when we first appeared on the scene — sav 12.30 — I do not believe 
we would have had anything like the trouble we did have. Another 
suggestion might be that an insufficient number of men were avail- 
able. I do not believe there is any doubt about it, that we had every 
available man with the exception of a few men. We stripped the 
entire District. There could not have been very many — just a few. 
I know our precinct was stripped practically. By that 1 mean regular 
policemen. 

It was demonstrated on this occasion more forcibly than on any 
other occasion in my length of service with the police department, 
the inefficiency of the specials, not because they were not willing 
to do — most of them are — but they are undisciplined men, drawn 
from civil life for a special occasion, and with no training to handle 
crowds or being competent to judge in the enforcement of the laws. 
I mean further, lack of confidence to handle, or knowing when to act 
or how far to go in handling a crowd, how vigorously tney might go 
into a crowd as conditions might arise. 

Senator Dillingham. They were not in uniform either, were they? 
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Lieut. DuvALL. Oh, no; they had no uniform. That detracts a 
great deal from the efficiency of men put out to handle a crowd of 
that kind — a lack of uniform. 

Senator Pomebene. Did the cars discharge their pasengers on the 
Avenue up to the moment of your closing ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes; and the last car passed out of mj territory 
going east 7 minutes after 3 o'clock — 7 minutes after the time. 

Senator Pomerene. These cars were coming from each direction ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. No, sir; those cars were coming from the west 
only. I stopped the cars coming from the east promptly at 2.30. 

Senator Pomekene. I think that is all. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any particular inefficiency on the 
part of the special policemen in your territory ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Not any particular instance; no. When I saw a 
man that seemed not to be aggressive, I would just take him right 
along with me and make him assist me. I just kept them gomg 
on up and down the line, and pressed them in the service myself, ana 
showed them how to do. 

The Chairman. But you did notice generally that they were not so 
efficient as your regular men ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes. 

The Chairman. You understand, Lieutenant, that there were 
nearly twice as many men from the Peace Monument to the Treasury 
on the 3d as there was on the 4th ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes, sir; the record seems to show that. 

The Chairman. But still you think you should have had more men, 
or especially more regular men ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. It is jour judgment that a man in uniform has 
more influence with the ladies than one without ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Oh, decidedly so. There is no question about 
that. I think I will be borne out in that by every traffic policeman, 
not only in this city, but I know every policeman in the country. 

The Chairman. Lieutenant, I gather from what you say, that you 
think it would have been much easier to have handled this parade if 
you had had the same authority over the Avenue for the same length 
of time as you did on the 4th ? 

Lieut. DuvALL. Oh, yes, sir. I do not think we would have had 
any trouble. I do not anticipate that we would. 

The Chairman. If the cars had been off in the morning, and you 
had been able to put off the pedestrians as early as 9 o'clock? 

Lieut. DtrvALL. Yes, sir; I believe if we had been authorized to 
have the cars stopped at 12.30 I do not believe even at that late hour, 
even notwithstanding the fact that there was a lot of people going and 
coming, we would have had any trouble. 

TESTIMOITY OF CAPT. JOHN C. DALEY, METSOPOUTAN POLICE, 

WASHINOTOBf, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Captain, you are a member of the police force? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir; of the ninth precinct. 

The Chairman. How long have you oeen a member of the force ? 

89464— PT 2—13 3 
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Capt. Daley. Thirty years. 

The Chairman. You nave come up from the ranks of private to 
captain ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a captain ? 

Capt. Daley. Fourteen years. 

The Chairman. You were stationed on the Avenue on the 3d of 
March in connection with this parade ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Capt. Daley. I was stationed between Four-and-a-half and 
Seventh Streets. 

The Chairman. How many men did you have under you ? 

Capt. Daley. I had 26 on detail from my precinct, and 2 sergeants 
and 10 men from No. 4, and 2 from the Harbor. 

Senator Pomerene. Are you speaking of the regular force now ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. That is 38 privates and 2 sergeants. 
And 1 had 40 specials, 30 from my precinct and 10 from No. 4. 

The Chairman. At what time did you take your position? 

Capt. Daley. My orders were to report to Four-and-a-half Street 
and rennsylvania Avenue. First the order was given for 1.30 p. m., 
and that was changed to report one hour earlier — to report at 12.30. 

The Chairman. And you reported at 12.30? 

Capt. Daley. I did. But my force did not arrive until about one 
hour later ? 

The Chairman. How did that happen ? 

Capt. Daley. It happened because that order was given to these 
men when they went oli duty the night before, that they had to report 
at 1.30 p. m. There was no way of getting the men there earlier. 

The Chairman. Who made that change ? 

Capt. Daley. That change was made at headquarters. 

The Chairman. And it was not made until the morning of the 3d ? 

Capt. Daley. About 9 o'clock. 

The Chairman. You got the change in the order about 9 o'clock 1 

Capt. Daley. About 9 o'clock. 

The Chairman. And you did not have any means of getting this 
information to the specials ? 

Capt. Daley. Or to the regular men^ either. 

The Chairman. So that when you reported there at 12.30 you 
did not have any men. 

Capt. Daley. Not at 12.30; but they came right along as soon as 
we could reach them, or notify them in the precincts, they would 
come. They were all there by 1.30. 

The Chairman. 'WTien you got the notice in the morning that the 
order had been changed, what steps did you take to get word to the 
men that they were to report to you ? 

Capt. Daley. I notified the bicycle men to get word to all the 
officers, both specials and regulars. 

The Chairman. That is, you sent the bicycle men out to their 
homes ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir; to their homes. 

The Chairman. Do you know how many got notice of these 
orders ? 
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Capt. Daley. I think they all got notice 

Ihe Chairman. Before 12.30? 

Capt. Daley. Before 1.30. 

'i he Chairman. About how many of your men were there at 
12.30? Do you know? 

Capt. Daley. Well, the sergeants — two sergeants — and myself. 
We were there. 

The Chairman. That is, just three of you ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then your men came in from time to time, and 
they were all there at 1.30? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the Avenue when you 
reported there ? 

Capt. Daley. It was fairly well crowded. That is, they were walk- 
ing aoout there. They were not put back behind the ropes, or any 
of the vehicles — anything told to leave the Avenue — and about half 
past 1, or may be a little later, Maj. Sylvester came up the Avenue 
and gave us orders about clearing the Avenue. I walked up to him 
when his automobile came. Returning from the Peace Monument, 
toward Fifteenth Street we met him at Four-and-a-half Street, and I 
asked him what orders we had to clear the Avenue. He said: ^ ^ Clear 
the Avenue at 2.30 of all vehicular traffic.^' So at 2.30 p. m. I com- 
menced to clear the Avenue. I gave orders to the two sergeants that 
were with me to notif j^ all the men to clear the Avenue at 2.30 and to 
drive them off on the intersecting streets, and they did so. 

The Chairman. When did you understand imder the written orders 
that you were to begin to clear the Avenue of pedestrians ? 

Capt. Daley. I do not think the order mentioned pedestrians. 

The Chairman. What did you understand was your duty with ref- 
erence to pedestrians ? 

Capt. Daley. That another order would be issued, and that was 
why 1 went out to speak to the major about it. 

The Chairman, i ou did not take any steps to clear the Avenue 
of pedestrians until after you had talked to Maj. Sylvester on the day 
of the 3d along about 2 or 2.30? 

Capt. Daley. At 2.30 I commenced to clear it of everything. 

The Chairman. If you had not seen the major when would you 
have begun to clear the Avenue of pedestrians ? 

Capt. Daley. I do not know, sir. I think I would have sent word 
to the senior officer in command on the Avenue for orders. 

The Chairman. Did not the crowd gather to such an extent before 
2.30 that you thought you ought to be getting orders to clear the 
Avenue of pedestrians ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. I thought I would have time after 2.30 to 
carry out the order. 

The Chairman. The crowd did not appear to you to be too great 
but that if you got your orders by 2.30 you would be able to clear it 
all right ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. Where were you stationed ? 

Capt. Daley. From Four and-a-half Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue to Seventh Street. 
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The Chairman. You were not getting uneasy about your ability 
to take care of the crowd there? 

Capt. Daley. I thought I could take care of it at that time. 

The Chairman. So you did not understand from these written 
orders — the printed orders — that you were to clear the Avenue of 
pedestrians without further orders? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. I did not think so. 

The Chairman. What did you understand that you were to do 
from 12.30? - 

Capt. Daley. If the men had reported at 12.30 I would have 
waited for orders then. 

The Chairman. What would you and your men have been doing — 
what would you have commenced to do at 12.30 — ^just sit around 
there, watch the crowd, and talk with them ? 

Capt. Daley. I would have lined them up behind the ropes. That 
is about all I could do. 

The Chairman. That is, you would have commenced to clear the 
Avenue of pedestrians ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes; to get them in behind the ropes. 

The Chairman. That is what I mean when I say to clear the 
Avenue of pedestrians, getting them off the Avenue proper, and get- 
ting them behind the ropes. 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. Yet your men reported at 1.30, did they not? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you did not begin to clear the Avenue of 
pedestrians then, did you ? 

Capt. Daley. I had orders at that time to clear the Avenue at 
2.30. 

The Chairman. I thought you did not get these orders until about 
2.30 from Maj . Sylvester. 

Capt. Daley. Oh, no; long before. He went down the Avenue. 

The Chairman. About half past 1 ? 

Capt. Daley. Somewhere along there. 

The Chairman. Are you pretty sure about that? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then it was not 2 o'clock? 

Capt. Daley. No. 

The Chairman. He came along about the time your men reported, 
did he not ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. And gave you orders then to begin clearing the 
Avenue of pedestrians at 2.30 ? 

Capt. Daley. No; vehicles. That was the order, because we. were 
lining them up behind the ropes. 

The Chairman. You were clearing them, then, of pedestrians, 
were you ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, we were; but we were doing that ahead of 
these orders that were given to us about clearing the Avenue of 
vehicles. 

The Chairman. Did you have any orders to clear the Avenue of 
pedestrians ? 

Capt. Daley. No; I did not. 

The Chairman. Never? 
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Capt. Daley, No, sir. 

The Chairman. When did you understand you were to begin to 
clear the Avenue of pedestrians and get them back behind the ropes ? 

Capt. Daley. At the same time with clearing the Avenue of 
vehicles. 

The Chairman. The order reads like this: 

Oapt. John C. Daley will be in command of that section extending from Four-and- 
a-half Street to the west curb of Seventh Street NW., on Pennsylvania Avenue, to 
whom there will be detailed for thepurposes mentioned above 2 sergeants, 30 privates, 
and 40 special policemen. Capt. Daley will keep the Avenue clear of all intrusions, 
as heretofore directed, and secure the parade every security against embarrassment. 
This detail will report to Capt. Daley at Four-and-a-half Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 

Did you not understand that order to mean that you should take 
from 1.30 all the precautions necessary to protect the parade from 
intrusion, and would not that include the exclusion of pedestrians from 
the Avenue ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir; I do not regard that as such. 

The Chairman. You understood that there would be further orders 
issued ? 

Capt. Daley. Further orders issued. 

The Chairman. With reference to pedestrians and vehicles, etc. ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes; and there was an order issued by Maj. Sylvester 
to me to clear the Avenue at 2.30. 

The Chairman. Did he say, ''clear it''? What language did he 
use? 

Capt. Daley. I asked him — I said, ''Major, what time will I clear 
the Avenue?'' He said, "2.30 p. m." 

The Chairman. What did you mean by that? Did you mean to 
include in that pedestrians and vehicles, etc. ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So you understood then from your question that 
you were not to begin to exclude pedestrians until 2.30? 

Capt. Daley. That is right, sir. 

The Chairman. And you did not begin to exclude pedestrians until 
2.30? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir; I did. As I told you, I was. lining them, 
behind the ropes. 

The Chairman. How early ? 

Capt. Daley. Probably 2 o'clock or a little after. I assigned the 
oflBlcers to their posts, and while they were there we were lining them 
up behind the ropes so that they would be in place to see the parade. 

The Chairman. Why did you not call Maj. Sylvester's attention to 
the fact that you were already excluding the pedestrians when you 
asked him when you should clear the Avenue, and he said, "2.30" ? 
Why did you not call his attention to the fact that you were then 
excluding, at 2 o'clock, the pedestrians ? 

Capt. Daley. I thought tnat was a matter I was looking out for 
with the men that were posted there so that they could have every- 
thing in readiness. I had the order for 2.30. 

The Chairman. Did you not understand from this order here that 
you were to take whatever precautions were necessary after 1.30 to 
get your part of the Avenue in condition to protect the parade, and 
that you nad authority under that to exclude pedestrians from that 
time on, if you thought it was necessary ? 
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Capt. Daley. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. What condition did you have your part of the 
Avenue in when this parade was due to start, at 3 o'clocK ? 

Capt. Daley. I had it in very good condition. I had them back 
from curb to curb — that is. from Four and- a-half Street to about 
halfway or very near to Sixth Street. 

The Chairman. What was the trouble from Sixth Street on to 
Seventh Street ? 

Capt. Daley. The people were coming outside of the ropes and we 
had a hard fight to keep them back, or get them back, in there at all. 
But when the parade started and went down the Avenue there was no 
interference with the parade whatever. The parade was not inter- 
fered with until it had passed out of my territory. 

The Chairman. Wliat space did you have through your territory 
from Four-and-a-half Street to Seventh Street for the parade to 
march in. That is, what I mean by that is, what width did they 
have? 

Capt. Daley. They had, I should say, about 30 feet or more, at 
the smallest part of the space. 

The Chairman. You think they had at Jeast a space of 30 feet 
wit^le ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. The reason I say tliat is because there were 
young ladies with a banner who came down right through it without 
any interference whatever. They passed right through the space 
that the others were marching in, and they marched down there 
without any interference whatever. 

The Chairman. What was the narrowest open space that you had 
in your section at 3 o'clock when the parade was supposed to start ? 

Capt. Daley, From Four-and-a-half Street up to very near Sixth 
Street it was clear. 

The Chairman. From curb to curb ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes; from curb to curb. 

The Chairman. What was the width of passage from there on to 
Seventh Street ? 

Capt. Daley. It was out a little from the ropes. It was probably 
about, I should say, 15 or 20 feet out from the ropes. 

The Chairman. What is the width of the Avenue from curb to 
curb? 

Capt. Daley. I would suppose at least 90 feet or more. 

The Chairman. I supposed it was more than that. I do not 
know. You do not know what the width is ? 

Capt. Daley. I do not know exactly. 

The Chairman. You had, you think, 40 or 50 feet space there 
cleared ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes; every bit of that, and the space did not get 
congested at all up to Seventh Street. There was no trouble at all. 
They marched all the way through to Seventh Street. 

The Chairman. Were your men stationed along between the pa- 
raders — standing out between the paraders and the crowd all along 
there, as the parade was going along ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. I placed several of the men behind the 
crowd to put them back. We had space between the paraders — I 
mean, the crowd and the curb, and they would throw them back into 
this space. 
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The Chairman. That is, take hold of them one at a tijtne and pull 
them back ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you consider that the best way to get the crowd 
back ? Why would it not have* been better for them to nave been in 
front of the crowd, between the crowd and the paraders, and pushed 
the crowd back ? 

Capt. Daley. These people were pushing the front rank right into 
the parade, or in that direction, and I thought that was the best way 
to relieve it. 

The Chairman. How does it come that you were not able to get 
these people back toward the curb ? 

Capt. Daley. They were coming in from the west — ^from Fifteenth 
Street. 

The Chairman. They were coming in from the other sections of the 
Avenue ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. Onto your section ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When did they begin to get the best of you on that 
account ? 

Capt. Daley. Just very near to Seventh Street. 

The Chairman. I mean in connection with the time the parade was 
commg along. 

Capt. Daley. Near the finish of the parade. 

The Chairman. You were able to handle them pretty well until the 
parade was about finished ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes; about to leave my territory. 

The Chairman. That was the first time you put your men in behind 
the crowd, was it ? 

Capt. Daley. No; I used them right along. I had some of the 
largest men in the police department in my precinct, and I just put 
them right out there and let them throw tnem right and left, so ,tnat 
they would get them away from the crowd that was fronting the 
parade, or closing in on tne parade. I kept those men employed 
there nearly all the time. 

The Chairman. Do you find that generally the efficient way to get 
a crowd back is to get behind them and pun them back ? 

Capt. Daley. That crowd, because the people that were back of 
the front rank were all men, and they were mostly women and chil- 
dren in the front rank, and the men were forcing the women and chil- 
dren up toward the parade. 

The Chairman. Where were you ? Were you in the rear or were 
you in the front ? 

Capt. Daley. I was sometimes in the rear and sometimes in the 
front; I was all over. 

The Chairman. When you were in the front did you order the men 
in the rear to stay back ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. I had my baton drawn all the time from 
the time the parade started until it finished. I even went up the 
Avenue with my baton. I was ordered to another point, to Fifteenth 
Street, to report to Inspector Boyle, and during that time I kept my 
baton in my hand all the time. 

The Chairman. And the men paid no attention to your orders ? 
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Capt. Daley. Yes, sir; they did. 

The Chairman. Why, then, was it necessary for you to send your 
men around in the rear to pidl them backl 

Capt. Daley. That was, I thought, the best way to relieve the 
crowd. 

The Chairman. I wish you would tell, Captain, just what they 
did when you were standing in the front and ordered them to stand 
back. Did they get back, or did thejr continue pressing forward? 

Capt. Daley. Thev continued pressing forward. 

The Chairman. They did not obey your orders, then? 

Capt. Daley. They were all women and children. 

The Chairman. No ; I am talking about the men in the rear. Did 
you not stand in front, and when you saw the men in the rear pressing 
to the front, you ordered them to stand back, and appealed to them 
to stand back ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did they obey you or not ? 

Capt. Daley. No; they did not. 

The Chairman. That is what I was getting at. 

Capt. Daley. I sent the officers around, and they handled them 
pretty roughly, I thought. They managed to get them all back, so 
that we could get a fufi space for the parade to march along. 

The Chairman. So you kept what you considered a sufficient 
space anyhow for the parade through your section all the time ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There was no necessity for their marching in 
single file there ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And there was no difficulty about the floats having 
plenty of room ? 

Capt. Daley. The floats had plenty of room. They passed right 
through, without any interference at all. 

The Chairman. Captain, were you present at any of the meetings 
of the captains with Maj. Sylvester before the parade ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear this parade discussed in those 
meetings ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was said, in general, about it, and what 
instructions were ^ven to you about it ? 

Capt. Daley. The major spoke about the parade — about this 
parade. I did not hear him say anything out of the way about it. 

The Chairman. Did he ridicule the parade ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or what they were supposed to represent ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did he sjpeak lightly or slightingly of those who 
were expected to take part m it ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or what they represented ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did he give you the impression that he did not 
regard this as a serious matter at all ? 
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Capt. Dalet. The only thin^ he said about the number that 
would be in the parade; he said were would be probably about 2,500. 

The Chairman. Did he state where he got that information or 
opinion ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes ; he stated that he had the information from the 
leaders of the parade. 

The Chairman. That there would be about 2,500 in the parade ? 

Capt. Daley. About 2,500; and he did not think it would be such 
a very large parade. 

The Chairman. Did he impress you with the idea that he thought 
there would be very much difficulty in protecting it ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. What did he say that led you to that conclusion ? 

Capt. Daley. The number in the parade. 

The Chairman. From that you concluded that he did not think it 
would be difficult ? 

Capt Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did he impress you as looking upon this parade 
as a sort of a joke ? 

Capt. Daley. No; he did not. 

The Chairman. He did not ? 

Capt. Daley. No. 

The Chairman. Did you regard yourself as not being required to 
carry out these orders to the letter ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. Whenever the major gives any orders to 
us we carry them out to the letter. I do, anvway. 

The Chairman. You xmderstand that is what is expected of you, 
too? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you did not have any reason to think that 
slacking up on these orders would be winked at, or approved, did you ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. In oth^r words, you understood that all orders 
that were issued with reference to tms parade were intended by Maj. 
Sylvester to be carried out ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And if they were not carried out by you or your 
men it was not Maj. Sylvester's fault? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir; if I disobeyed any orders, or if he found 
fault with me, I would expect to be brought up on charges for it. 

The Chairman. You did not expect to be excused for any failure 
or laxity in compliance with these orders ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear Maj.. Sylvester, in these meetings, ex- 
press a doubt as to his ability or the ability of the pohce force to prop- 
erly protect this parade ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear Miss Paul discussed in these meet- 
ings, or any of them ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the nature of that discussion ? 

Capt. Daley. There was a magazine the major had with a picture 
of Miss Paul, and I beheve some other suffragettes. He had Capt. 
Doyle distribute it or show it around to all the captains. 
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The Chairman. What did you understand from this ? What was it 
-done for? What did you understand H was done for? 

Capt. Daley. I thought it was done for the purpose of knowing 
Miss r aul by looting at the picture ; that is, when we would see her in 
the parade, we would know ner. 

The Chairman. Was there anything said about what had happened 
to Miss Paul in England, as to whether she had been arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct, or anything of that kind? 

Capt. Daley. I heard one of the captains, but I can not recall 
which one it was. 

The Chairman. You did not hear Maj . Sylvester say anything about 
that ? 

Capt. Daley. No, indeed. 

The Chairman. You did not hear any suggestions that Miss Paul 
was likely to cause trouble in connection with that parade ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. I looked at the picture, and the woman was 
of so slim a buUd I did not think she could raise any trouble if she 
wanted to. 

The Chairman. Captain, do you know of anything in your judg- 
ment that could or ought to have been done on the part of anybody, 
whether the police force, Congress, or anybody else, that would have 
more properly protected that parade that was not done ? 

Capt. Daley. I think, in the first place, the cars ought to have 
stopped sooner. They were dumping the people right in the Avenue 
at the intersecting streets, and then we would have to try to provide 
some place for them after they were dumped there. These people 
up near Seventh Street they backed right in toward the curb and 
would not go under the ropes. In fact, there were too many on the 
sidewalks, and they woula not go under. That was one reason. I 
think another reason is that we ought to have had a larger mounted 
force and had the mounted men assigned to each district where the 
captains had charge. If they had had the mounted men there, I 
thmk we could have kept the place properly cleared all the way up 
the Avenue. 

The Chairman. How much earlier do you think the cars should 
have been stopped on the Avenue ? 

Capt. Daley. I think they should have stopped at 12 o^clock at 
least, or maybe before 12 o'clock. 

The Chairman. You think if they could have been stopped at 12 
o'clock you could have kept the Avenue absolutely cleared of pedes- 
trians ? . 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You found that up untU 2.30 and 2.45 the side- 
walks were crowded with people, and the people that got off the cars 
you had no place to put ttiem, except on the Avenue ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. That is one reason I did not think that 
the people ought to have been cleared oiBF the Avenue, on account of 
the cars dumping them out there until 2.30 — the order that I got 
about vehicles. 

The Chairman. Do you not think the fewer people that were com- 
ing in the cars that were left on the Avenue the easier it would be to 
get the people that got off the cars out of the Avenue ? 
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Capt. Daley. Yes; but they were coming from the direction of the 
Treasury. It seemed like I could look over the crowd and see an 
immense crowd up the Avenue. 

The Chairman. Coming from the other direction? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you expect this parade to be more difficult to 
handle than the parade of the 4th ? 

Capt. Daley. 1 could not say as to that. 

The Chairman. You did not have any talk about that before the 
parade of the 3d ? 

Capt. Daley. No ; I did not, sir. 

The Chairman. You understood that it would be an entirely dif- 
ferent parade in its composition from the parade of March 4, did you 
not? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you not think, then, that it would be more 
difficult to protect ? 

Capt. Daley. After it started I thought that — after they got down 
to, probably. Four-and-a-half Street, and I saw the way the people 
were coming from the west, from the direction of the Treasury, I 
thought then that we were going to have a terrible time. 

The Chairman. It had not occurred to you before that, however ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You do consider a parade of the character of the 

Karade of March 4 more easv to protect than one of the character of 
[arch e3 ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir; because all the residents of Washington, 
business men and others, know that on the 4th of March they can 
not go down across the Avenue with their vehicles, or transact any 
business down there, and they all make preparations for it and stay 
awar. 

The Chairman. Do you think you would have just as little diffi- 
culty in handling that sort of parade as the parade of March 4 if you 
had had control of the Avenue from early in the morning ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir; and had sufficient mounted force to have 
cleared the Avenue. 

The Chairman. Do you think it would take more force to handle 
a parade or protect a parade of that kind than it would the parade 
of March 4 if you had control of the Avenue from early in the morn- 
ing? Would it take more men to protect a parade of that kind than 
it would the parade of March 4 ? 

Capt. Daley. It would require mounted men to clear the Avenue 
in the first place, and I believe after it had been cleared it could be 
kept cleared. 

The Chairman. Assuming that you would have the right to go 
on the Avenue at 8 o^clock m the morning, or 9 o^clock in the morn- 
ing, when there were very few people there, and clear the Avenue, 
as you do, as I understand it, on the 4th? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would it take any more men to protect that kind 
of a parade than it would the parade of March 4, under those condi- 
tions ? 

Capt. Daley. I could not say as to that, Senator. 

The Chairman. What opinion have you ? Do you think it would ? 
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Capt. Daley. Well, it may. 

The Chairman. Do you ttink it would take twice as many men? 

Capt. Daley. No. sir; I do not. 

The Chairman. Do you think, or have you thought, of anythmg 
that should have been done, or snould have been thought of reason- 
ably to protect that parade, that was not done by any of those hi 
authority, aside from stopping traffic, and so on ? 

Capt. Daley. The detail that was on Maryland Avenue, I think it 
was, if placed on Pennsylvania Avenue mignt have assisted a great 
deal. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by *'the detail on Maryland 
Avenue"? 

Capt. Daley. I understand there were about 200 men on Mary- 
land Avenue in Capt. MulhalFs charge and Capt. Williams's. If those 
men had been used on Pennsylvania Avenue tney might have assisted. 

The Chairman. Where were they on Maryland Avenue ? 

Capt. Daley. Somewhere between the Peace Monument and First 
Street SW. 

The Chairman. They were out protecting the formation of the 
parade, were they ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you think they had more men than were needed 
there ? 

Capt. Daley. Well, I thought they did. 

The Chairman. You understood tney had 200 men there? 

Capt. Daley. About that. 

The Chairman. Who told you that ? 

Capt. Daley. I counted up on the details that were made. We 
had a detailed order, and I counted the men that were on that detail, 
and I know I had some of my men detailed there. 

The Chairman. And according to the details there were about 200 
men from the Peace Monument to Maryland Avenue ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir; on Maryland Avenue. 

The Chairman. How many blocks would that be ? 

Capt. Daley. I do not know how they were distributed there. 

The Chairman. Do you know how many blocks it was from the 
Peace Monument to Maryland Avenue ? 

Capt. Daley. I suppose about one or two blocks. 

The Chairman. You understood there were about 200 men in a 
space of one or two blocks ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. You think if some of those men had been on the 
Avenue you could have done better ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. And it is your opinion that many men were not 
necessary from the Peace Monument to Maryland Avenue ? Is that 
correct ? 

Capt. Daley. Of course. Senator, I was not there to see what was 
necessary. 

The Chairman. I know, but it is your opinion they were not 
necessary? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. And they could have been better used on the 
Avenue ? 
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Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many men did you have from Four-and-a- 
half Street to Seventh Street ? 

Capt. Daley. I had, I think, 28 privates, 2 sergeants, and .10 — 
that IS, 38 privates and 2 sergeants. 

The Chairman. That is, regular force ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes. 

The Chairman. How many specials ? 

Capt. Daley. Forty specials. 

The Chairman. So you had nearly 80 men altogether i 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any other suggestion that you think 
should have been followed that was not followed ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir; unless some of the mounted men could 
have been drawn from the depot. 

The Chairman. What is your opinion about that? Do you think 
that some of them could and should have been taken from there 'i 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir; I think that probably 10 or 20 mounted 
men could be taken from there. 

The Chairman. You think there were more men taken to escort 
the President elect than were necessary ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that that excess should have been put on the 
Avenue ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think with that additional force on the 
Avenue the Avenue could have been cleared and the parade properly 
protected ? 

Capt Daley. I would not like to say that. 

The Chairman. But you think it would have been better than it 
was? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. The joint resolution under which this parade 
was conducted provided that the superintendent was directed to stop 
all the Avenue traffic and travel, mcluding the operation of street 
railroads, along Pennsylvania Avenue from Peace Monument to 
Seventeenth Street, between the hours of 3 and 5 o^clock p. m., on 
Monday, the 3d of March. Was there any other statute that you 
know of under which the superintendent could have excluded traffic 
on the Avenue upon that day ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir; I could not say. I do not know. 

Senator Pomerene. If there had been, it would not have been 
necessary to have passed this resolution, I take it ? 

Capt. Daley. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. So that the superintendent in fact tried to 
stop the traffic an hour, perhaps, before the time designated by this 
resolution ? 

Capt. Daley. Yes, sir; a half hour, anyway. 

Senator Pomerene. That is all. 
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TESTIMOHT OF CAPT. G. H. WILLIAMS, METBOPOLITAN POLICE, 

WASHnrOTOH, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Capt. Williams. G. H. Williams. 

The Chairman. Are you a member of the police force of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 

Capt. Williams. About 23 years. 

The Chairman. You are a captain now ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you come up from the ranks ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your age ? 

Capt. Williams. Fifty-one. 

The Chairman. You were stationed on the Avenue in connection 
with this parade, were you ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir; I was on First Street, at the formation 
of the parade, from the Peace Monument to Garfield Statue — that 
is, Maryland Aveuue to Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Chairman. You were from the Peace Monument to Garfield 
Statue or Maryland Avenue ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Right there, how many men did you have in that 
space ? 

Capt. Williams. I took with me 20 regulars and 30 specials and 2 
regular sergeants. That was 52 men. I was working there in con- 
junction with Capt. Mulhall. He was going to take charge of that 
end of the line, and the detail was to report to Capt. Mulhall, and that 
was the detail I took with me — 20 regulars and 30 specials and 2 
regular sergeants. 

The Chairman. Were there any other men in that same territory ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. Right in there after the detail reported 
to Capt. Mulhall he assigned to me about 40 special policemen. 

The Chairman. That is, in addition to these 52 ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir; in addition to those — about that num- 
Der. I would not be exact in the number — and about four mounted 
officers. 

The Chairman. Any others ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir; that is all. 

The Chairman. Were those all the men that were stationed from 
the Peace Monument to Maryland Avenue ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That would be about 96 men, then ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then, you would say that Capt. Daley was mis- 
taken in his testimony that 200 men were in that space ? 

Capt. Williams, '^es, sir; the captain is mistaken. 

The Chairman. Then, those who informed him that was the number 
were mistaken ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What time were you to report at that station ? 
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Capt. Williams. General Orders 15 ordered me to report at 1.30 
o'clock, but on the morning of the 3d we were notified to report one 
hour earlier. I got my men together, and I arrived, as near as I 
can tell, about 20 minutes after 12. I left my station about 5 
minutes after 12, and I think it took me 15 minutes to march there. 
That is as near as I can say. 

The Chairman. When did you first get the change in the orders ? 

Capt. Williams. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 10 o'clock, I 
believe. 

The Chairman. How did you get the word to your men ? 

Capt. Williams. I had notified my men to be at the station at 12 
o'clock. I did not tell them to report to me at Peace Monument, or 
down there. I had them report at the station, with the exception 
of a few of them, and those 1 had not notified I sent messages to. 

The Chairman. That is, the day before you had ordered the men 
who were to be with you to report at the station house ? 

Capt. Williams. At 12 o'clock. 

The Chairman. At 12 o'clock? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why did you do that ? 

Capt. Williams. Knowing that I was going to take charge of the 
portion where the parade was forming, I concluded that they would 
DC there earher than they woidd be on Pennsylvania Avenue. There- 
fore, I wanted to get there on time. 

The Chairman. You did not consider that you were absolutely 
bound by this 1.30-o'clock order? 

Capt. Williams. Not absolutely. 

The Chairman. That is, you understood that you must be there 
not later than that? 

Capt. Williams. I understood that I must be there at that time, 
and I wanted to get there a little earlier. 

The Chairman. There was nothing to prevent you to get there 
earUer ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. 

The Chairman. So you took this precaution to have your men 
report at 12 o'clock? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, with the exception of a few of them that I 
say 1 could not reach. 

The Chairman. You and your men got there at 12.30? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What condition did you find your part of the 
street in? 

Capt. Williams. There was practically no one there at' that time. 

The Chairman. Practically nobody there? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any difScidty in maintaining plenty 
of space there for the parade to form ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir; I experienced considerable difficulty iq. 
keeping them on the sidewalk. 

The Chairman. You tried to do that, did you ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And did you do it ? 

Capt. Williams. I did, sir. 
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The Chairman. Could you have done it with less force than you 
had ? ■ ' 

Capt. Williams. I do not think so. 

The Chairman. So you think you could not have spared any of 
the men that you had? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And properly protected the parade ? 

Capt. Williams. No; I would not have been able to have properly 
protected the formation of the parade. After I got the parade 
started I did not have much trouble. 

The Chairman. Did you have very much trouble with the crowd 
while the parade was forming ? 

Capt. Williams. I had a great deal of trouble in keeping them 
off the street. They wanted to get out beyond the curb. You see, 
I had no ropes along there. There was no cable like there was on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Therefore, it was a little more difficult to 
hold them back of the curb there. 

The Chairman. What was the disposition of the crowd ? 

Capt. Williams. Very good. 

The Chairman. What was its composition ? 

Capt. Williams. I should think aoout 50 per cent men and the 
balance women and children. 

The Chairman. What was the disposition of these men ? 

Capt. Williams. Very good. 

The Chairman. Were they trying to force themselves to the front % 

Capt. Williams. A great many of them in the rear would try to 
push to the front; that is, they would try to push the people in front 
of them. I do not know whether it was done in fun, but it has been 
my experience that in all crowds there is always a crowd at the back 
that is endeavoring to push those in front, and it is almost impossible 
to tell which ones it is. Once in a while you can detect them. I 
detected one man that day. 

The Chairman. Did you understand that the orders that were 
issued to you were to be obeyed ? 

Capt. Williams. The orders of Maj. Sylvester? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Capt. Williams. Yes. 

The Chairman. Literally? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir; I never had an order from Maj. Sylvester 
that I did not consider that way. 

The Chairman. Did you have any understanding, or did your men 
have any reason to think, that a violation of these orders, or a lack 
of enforcement of them, would be winked at ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir — absolutely no. 

The Chairman. Did you have any understanding, or did your men 
have any reason to think, that these orders in connection with this 
parade were to be looked upon somewhat as a joke ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir; and the condition that I kept that place 
in, I think, clearly establishes that they did not. 

The Chairman. So that if these orders were not obeyed literally it 
was from no fault of Maj . Sylvester, or of the higher authorities ? 

Capt. Williams. Certainly not, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any reason to think that any one would 
be justified in believing that any of the. orders issued by Maj. Syl- 
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vester in connection with that parade were not to be literally com- 
plied with ? 

Capt. Williams. I do not, sir. 

The Chaibman. Did you hear this parade discussed by the mem- 
bers of the police force ? 

Capt. Williams. I can not say that I ever heard it discussed one 
way or the other. 

The Chairma n. Did you hear any expressions on the part of the 
men that indicated that they looked on the parade lightly ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir; I never heard them speak of it. 

The Chaisman. You never heard it discussed among them ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir; the first time that I ever spoke to the 
men in regard to that parade was the night they received general 
orders. No. 16, when I read it to them. I think I received it at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. I read it at the 4 o'clock roll call, and the 
7 o'clock roll call. 

The Chalkman. About how many men were present at those roll 
calk? ^ 

Capt. WiLLL^MS. At the 4 o'clock roll call possibly 9 or 10. At the 
7 o'clock roll call there would not be more than 6, possibly. And 
then the Ueutenant would read it again at 7 o'clock, and then again 
at 8 o'clock in the morning I read it to the 8 o'clock men. 

The Chairman. How many would be there then ? 

Capt. Williams. There would not be more than nine there then. 

The Ch ai rm an. At these various readings, did you hear the men 
discuss the matter one way or the other ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you at the meetings of the captains where 
the matter was discussed 'i 

Capt. Williams. I beUeve I was at all the meetings. I do not 
recah being absent at any of them. 

The Chairman. Did you hear Maj. Sylvester discussing the 
parade — talking about it ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, the major spoke to us at two or three meet- 
ings about it. I am not sure about three, but I remember two very 
distinctly. 

The Chairman. What was said ? 

Capt. Williams. At the first meeting that he spoke of it that I 
recall, the major asked something about the opinion of the captains 
relative to the placing of the sight-seeing automobiles along the 
Avenue, with ropes between the automobiles to hold the crowd back 
from the marchers. At that time it was supposed that the cars 
were not going to stop, that they were going to use the south side of 
the Avenue. Then the idea was to give them protection, to keep 
the crowd back. Of course, the major and the captains also — we all 
had had experience during those times, during the holiday periods 
of the large crowds, and the idea was to get some plan whereby the 
crowd could be held back so that the parade would not be interfered 
with. While personally I did not thmk much of that plan — I did 
not think it would work very well — if it was all right, I would be 
willing to agree to it. 

The Chairman. Did you have any hesitation in expressing youi? 
opinion about it? 

89464— FT 2—13 4 
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Capt. Williams. I do not know that I did express my opinion 
about it. I do not think I did. I thought the matter over to myself 
afterwards. I was wondering, with the large crowd which I knew 
would be in Washington on March 3, it ahnost looked to me as if 
the crowd would push over the automobiles. 

The Chairman. Do the captains have any hesitation in these meet- 
ings about expressing their opinion with reference to any proposition 
that comes up? 

Capt. WiixiAMS. No, sir; that is what the major wants; that is 
what he asks for — the opinions. But at that time I could not get it 
through whether it was good or bad; therefore I did not say any- 
thing. 

The Chairman. Did the major, or did anyone, at those meetings 
discuss the character of this parade or what it represented ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear it spoken of slightingly ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you at any time impressed by Maj. Sylvester 
with the character of this parade and the duties tnat rested upon 
you to give it special protection? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. It seems to me that at all parades — ^the 
major is always anxious to give every parade protection. I never 
knew of any parade where we had to go out that the major did not 
want us to give protection, no matter what it was. 

The Chairman. The fact that this was different from most of the 
parades that had been held here was not discussed ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. 

The Chairman. No fears were expressed of the inability of the 
police to properly protect this parade at any time ? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you expect that you would have more than 
ordinary trouble in protecting this parade? 

Capt. Williams. I did; from the fact that knowing there would 
be more people on the Avenue that day than at any other time could 
possibly have been gotten together. 

The Chairman. You did not consider, however, that the character 
of the parade would make it more difficult to protect than other 
parades ? 

Capt. Williams. I might think that on account of the great num- 
ber of women and children that might be down there to view it who 
would not come down to see the inaugural parade. 

The Chairman. Did you think about that before the parade took 
place ? 

Capt. Williams. I can not say that I did ; but at the same time I 
fully expected there would be many women and children out to see 
a parade of ladies, for I thought it was kind of novel. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else that took place in any of 
those meetings that you think should be called to the attention of the 
committee ? 

Capt. Williams. It has been spoken here about Miss Paul's name 
being mentioned. 

The Chairman. Your testimony would be about substantially the I 
same as the others with reference to that? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. So I do not think we need to go into that. , 

Capt. Williams. I might add here that I do not recall who it 
was — I think is was the Senator asked about some men drilling on 
Maryland Avenue on the day of that parade. I do not know 
whether you were ever satisfied on that pomt. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us anything about that ? 

Capt. Wii/LiAMS. Yes. 

The Chairman. Tell us. 

Capt. Williams. I had instructions to take from 60 to 100 men 
to place of disbanding. After the parade had gotten well under 
way I took 12 regulars and about 40 specials. 

The Chairman. That is, those were taken from your force that 
you had pr otecting the formation? 

Capt. Williams. From my force. I had things in good shape 
at that time, and at a quarter after 4 I told those men to fall in on 
Maryland Avenue and march to Seventeenth and B Streets. 

The Chairman. That was done where the parade was disbanding? 

Capt. Williams. Yes; down where the parade was disbanding. 
That was the crowd that the Senator has heard was drilling down 
there. 

Senator Pomerene. How did you take them? Did they walk to 
Seventeenth and B Streets? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF CAPT. JAMES E. MXTLHALL, METROPOLITAN 

POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Capt MuLHALL. James E. Mulhall. 

The Chairman. What is your age. Captain ? 

Capt. Mulhall,. Seventy. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 

Capt. Mulhall. I am. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Capt. Mulhall. Since the 15th of August, 1871 — 42 years the 
14th of next August. 

The Chairman. You are now a captain? 

Capt. Mulhall. I am. 

The Chairman. You have come up from the ranks, have you? 

Capt. Mulhall. From the ranks. 

The Chairman. Were you detailed in connection with the parade 
of March 3 ? 

Capt. Mulhall. I was, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you detailed? 

Capt. Mulhall. From the House Office Building down to Mary- 
land Avenue, including the Capitol Grounds, New Jersey Avenue, 
South Capitol Street, Delaware Avenue, First Street west and B 
Street south. 

The Chairman. About how far is it from the House Office Build- 
ing to Maryland Avenue? About how many blocks? 

Capt. Mulhall. About five. 

The Chairman. How many men did you have under you? 
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Capt. MuiiHALD. I had 2 sergeants, 43 regulars, 4 mounted regu- 
lars, and 67 special policemen. 

The Chairman. Tnat is something over 100 men? 

Capt. MuLHALii. Yes, sir. They formed in there and went down 
three or four blocks, to each one of those blocks I mentioned, and 
then through the streets in the Capitol Grounds. 

The Chairman. And in forming the parade one division would 
form on one street and another on another street? 

Capt. MtJiiHAiiL. In New Jersey Avenue, then on South Capitol, 
and so on, and then on the streets in the Capitol Grounds. 

The Chairman. Did you have any special trouble in protecting 
these different formations from the crowds? 

Capt MuLHALL. Only the usual exertions to keep a crowd out 
away from where a parade is forming. 

The Chairman. What time did you and your detail take your 
positions? 

Capt. MuLHALii. We were ordered there — ^the first order was to 
report to me at .1.30 at the Garfield Monument. Later on we got 
another order. We were not able to get all hands there, but we got 
a goodly supply of the men there previous. 

The Chairman. That is, you were ordered to report at 12.30 in- 
stead of 1.30 o'clock? 

Capt. MnLHALL. Yes, sir; and we got a good many men there 
within a few minutes of the time. In fact, there was practically 
nothing to do for an hour after we got there, before they commenced 
to form. 

The Chairman. Did you understand the orders that were issued 
in connection with this parade? 

Capt. MuLHALL. I did. 

The Chairman. You understood they were to be obeyed literally ? 

Capt. MuLHALL. Beyond question oi doubt. I never knew of an 
order to be issued from headquarters that was not to be obeyed 
explicitly. 

The Chairman. You did not understand, and nobody, in your 
judgment, had any right to understand, that a lax execution of those 
orders would be even winked at? 

Capt. MuLHALL. Never even thought of such a thing, by me or by 
any of my men. 

The Chairman. So that, if those orders were not carried out — . 
were not obeyed literally — it was not the fault of those that issued 
them ? 

Capt. Mulhall. It would be my fault if any of my men failed to 
obey them. 

The Chairman. Did you have any talk, or hear any talk, with 
reference to this parade among the men beiore it took place? 

Capt. MuiiHALL. I can not recall, Mr. Senator; only the usual 
talk that we were likely to have trouble and, inauguration day being 
the next day, that it would be pretty hard upon us, and so. That is 
about all. 

The Chairman. Did you hear talk that you were likely to have 
trouble ? 

Capt. Mulhall. No; but we expected that we would have more 
trouble than there would be on inauguration day. 

The Chairman. Why ? 
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Capt. MuLHALL. Because of the large number of the sightseers who 
come to see the inauguration. 

The Chairman. Why did you think there would be more people 
present at this parade than at the parade on March 4 ? 

Capt. MuLHALL. For the simple reason that a great number of 
those people — a, great percentage — were soldiers and political clubs, 
who were in line the next day. 

The Chairman. That is, the crowd on March 3 was made up 
largely, or at least had a good many people in it, that would be in 
the parade on the 4th of March ? 

Capt. MuLHALL. Yes, sir. And then the route was much shorter. 
The next day we had it from the east Plaza of the Capitol to Seven- 
teenth or Eighteenth Street. On March 3 it was from the Peace 
Monument to the east gate of the Treasury — a much shorter route. 

The Chairman. So that the shorter the route the more difficult 
you think it would be to protect it? 

Capt. MuiiHAix. To protect it, on account of the number of people 
massed in that shorter space. 

The Chairman. It has been stated by some that the major urged 
that the parade should take place from about Seventh Street down 
to the Treasury, and that it would be more easily protected if that 
were done. You think that would be wrong? 

Capt. Mtjlhall. I did not hear that discussed, Mr. Senator. 

The Chairman. Assuming that was suggested, you think that 
v^rould be a mistake? 

Capt. MuLrHALL. Taking it from Seventh Street west to the 
Treasury ? 

The Chairman. Yes; and probably disbanding around where it 
did. 

Capt. MuLHALL. There would be such a short space in there, and 
the men concentrated in that little short space — why, possibly it 
would have been an improvement. I should not like to give an 
opinion; but with the great amount of people who were pressed 
right in there, you would hardly be able to handle it. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the men talking about this 
parade and speaking of it lightly and slightingly ? 

Capt. MuLHALL. No ; the only thing was to get out of it as credits 
ably as we could. Of such a remark I will give you an instance — 
that mice were going to be turned loose. I said, " If there are any 
mice or rats turned loose I want you to keep your eyes open and get 
the party that turns them loose." Such matters as that. That was 
the way it was discussed. 

The Chairman. Did you hear the men expressing their private 
views as to what would be represented by this parade f 

Capt. MuLHALL. I can not recall an instance, Mr. Senator. 

The Chairman. You heard nothing on the part of the men before 
the parade took place that led you to think that any of them would 
not do their full duty ? 

Capt. MuLHALL. If such a remark had been made in my presence 
the person would have been reprimanded at once. 

The Chairman. Your testimony with reference to what took place 
at these meetings of the captains would be substantially what the 
other captains have told ? 
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Capt. MuLHALL. Just about the same. As to Miss Paul's picture, 
the inference given, Mr. Senator, was that we might know her. I 
will give you an instance. Miss Jones came up through the crowd, 
through the street, the south street of the Capitol grounds. I stopped 
her. There was nothing on her machine to indicate who she was or 
what right or authority she had in there. I stopped her. Even- 
tually she convinced me in a very ladylike way that she had a right 
to be there. I let her go through. The next time she came back I 
stopped her again until I recognized her. She waved her hand and 
thanked me and passed on. Had I known her previously I would 
not have stopped ner, knowing she was an officer in the organization. 
That, I think, was the object. I think that was the object of the 
major in showing the picture, so that we might be acquainted with 
some of the officials. 

The Chairman. Captain, did you have more men than were neces- 
sary for the work you had to do ? 

Capt. MuLHALL. I had almost as big a territory as from the Peace 
Monument up to the east gate of the Treasury, taking all of those 
streets. 

The Chairman. I understand that. That was not the question 
that I asked you. 

Capt. MuLHALii. No, sir ; I did not have any more men than was 
necessary to protect those people in their formation on the different 
streets. 

The Chairman. You do not think you could have safely spared 
any men from your force to go down on the Avenue? 

Capt. MuLHALL. No, sir; I could not, on account of the extent of 
the territory, and in some of the places, down toward the lower end 
of it, there were not the very nicest people. They wanted proper 
protection, and I was cautioned by the major to give them protection. 

TESTIMONY OF SEEGT. MICHAEL L. RAEDY, METROPOLITAN 

POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Sergt. Eaedy. Michael L. Eaedy. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force, are you? 

Sergt. Eaedy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 

Sergt. Eaedy. Seventeen years the 4:th of next July — this coming 

July. 

The Chairman. What is your age now? 

Sergt. Eaedy. Forty-three. 

The Chairman. You are a sergeant now ? 

Sergt. Eaedy. YeSj sir. 

The Chairman. You have come up from the ranks ? 

Sergt. Eaedy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you detailed in connection with this parade 
of March 3 ? 

Sergt. Eaedy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you sent? 

Sergt. Eaedy. I had a detail of 16 mounted men to report at First 
and Maryland Avenue SW. for escort duty. 
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The Chairman. How many mounted men did you say ? 

Sergt. Eaedf. Sixteen mounted men. 

The Chairman. What time were you to report? 

Sergt. Raedy. My first order was 1.30, and then on the morning 
of the 3d I received orders from — some officers came down to my 
house stating that I was to report at 12.30. 

The Chairman. You did report? 

Sergt. Raedt. I did. I was. there before that time. 

The Chairman. Did you have your men there? 

Sergt. Raedy. No, sir ; not all. The men detailed to me came from 
different precincts. There were six mounted men from No. 7, which 
embraces that territory out Tennallytown way ; three from No. 9, out 
Banning and Langdon way ; four from No. 10, which takes in a part 
of Zoo Park — Rock Creek Park — out to the Catholic University ; and 
three from No. 11 — ^that is, the territory south of the Eastern Branch. 

The Chairman. How many men did you have there at 12.30? 

Sergt. Raedy. There were not over six, but they kept coming all 
along. By 1.30 all my men were there. 

The Chairman. What were you to do ? 

Sergt. Raedy. My duty was to escort, help the formation of the 
parade, flank the parade, and do everything that in my judgment I 
thought I could do. 

The Chairman. You were to assist in protecting the formation of 
the parade? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes. 

The Chairman. And then as the parade was to start 

Sergt. Raedy. I was to escort — lead. 

The Chairman. You were to proceed ahead ? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you did that? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes ; that is^ up to the best I could at certain points. 

The Chairman. What difficulties did you have? 

Sergt. Raedy. After I formed my men — my men came there and I 
formed them in line and gave them instructions; formed them in 
company front. I instructed them the way they were to march on 
the Avenue. I then marched the men around the Peace Monument, 
and from the Peace Monument I assisted Lieut. Duvall in clearing 
the Avenue to Four-and-a-half Street, keeping the people back and 
the vehicles back — driving them oflF. That was considerable before 
the time to start. When the parade was to 

The Chairman. Why did you stop at Four-and-a-half Street? 

Sergt. Raedy. My duty was to escort, and I had to stop and come 
back. I could not make my men go too far, or they would get up 
there and I would not have them there at the time the parade started 
to escort and flank it. 

The Chairman. So Four-and-a-half Street was as far as you could 
do? 

Sergt. Raedy. As far as I possibly could with the number of men 
I had. They came back, and it was 3 o'clock, and then the parade 
was lined across the Avenue. I waited for the signal. I spoke to 
Miss Paul, and I told her whenever she was ready to give me the 
signal. A Mr. Riley was the gentleman who was to give me the 
sipial. I waited for the signal from Mr. Riley. Mr. Riley was in 
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front ; in fact, alongside Miss Paul. He gave me the signal to start, 
and we proceeded along the Avenue. The road was pretty clear up 
to Four-and-a-half Street. 

The Chairman. And your platoon went along in platoon forma- 
tion ? 

Sergt. Baedy. Yes ; in platoon formation. When we got to Four- 
and-a-half Street I had to break my men up in platoons and go up the 
Avenue in wedge shape, forcing the people back, drawing batons, 
and we kept on working, and at Seventh Street they were crowded 
out in there. We had to work in on the crowd; work in, worm in 
like, you know ; let the men first drive them back, and then let the 
next man to him work in and drive them back, and so on up the 
Avenue. 

The Chairman. From Four-and-a-half Street to Seventh Street 
was there a well-defined passageway through the crowd ? 

Sergt. E-AEDY. Yes ; plenty of room up to about Sixth Street. 

The Chairman. What width do you think there was ? 

Sergt. Raedy. There was fully 40 feet to 50 feet in some places. 

The Chairman. You think there was a passageway of 40 or 50 
feet? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes ; but as we went along up the Avenue it would 
come closer. 

The Chairman. You went ahead of the automobiles? 

Sergt. Raedy. No, sir; they had preceded me. 

The Chairman. How did they come up the Avenue, side by side ? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes, sir; right across the Avenue. 

The Chairman. And did they have any difficulty in getting along 
from Four-and-a-half Street? 

Sergt. Raedy. No; but they did after they got up around Sixth 
Street. 

The Chairman. How far ahead of you were they ? 

Sergt. Raedy. They were, I suppose, around 50 feet, and sometimes 
60 feet, and closer. They varied. Sometimes they would be right 
on each other at different places. 

The Chairman. Could you see what sort of a passageway there 
was ahead of the automobiles? 

Sergt. Raedy. There was practically none there. 

The Chairman. What I want to get at is this : When they entered, 
or reached. Four-and-a-half Street, was there a good passageway for 
the automobiles? 

Sergt. Raedy. Oh, yes; there was at that point. 

The Chairman. Did that continue out to Sixth Street? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes, sir; to about Sixth Street. 

The Chairman. Then what was the passageway there ? 

Sergt. Raedy. Then it began getting smaller, more congested. 
They nad to drive them back ; then they had to double up the auto- 
mobiles until they got to Seventh Street. Then we had a platoon on 
each side of the grand marshal, and we were fighting our way 
through, driving them back. One horse would come along, and then 
another would come and get in behind him, and then they would 
hold the crowd back. One man would get in behind the other, and 
in that way they would open up a space. 

The Chairman. As I unden^and you, the automobiles would get 
by, and the crowd would come in between you and the automobiles? 
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Sergt. Rabdy. Yes. We could not march company front. It was 
an impossibility. When we got up to Seventh Street they were there 
pressing strong. There was a terrible congestion there. 'We worked 
them out in that way. 

The Chairma-n. Was there any passageway there? 

Sergt. Raedy. No. Not when we got there, but we opened a pas^ 
sageway for the paraders to come through. 

The Chairman. Then when you would get along would the crowd 
come in behind you? 

Sergt. Raedy. It would come in behind. 

The Chairman. So it would not leave any passageway ? 

Sergt. Raedy. So it would not leave any passage space so the men 
behind me would keep driving them back. As I opened the crowd, 
the next one behind me, alongside of me, would drive them back 
farther. The next man back farther, so that when the head of the 
parade would strike — the grand marshal — ^would strike there she 
would have plenty of room to come through. 

The Chairman. Your wedge-shaped formation would extend bacl? 
so as to protect the grand marshal of the parade? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes, sir ; that is the wav we went up the Avenue. 

The Chairman. You do not know what happened behind themf 

Ser^. RAia)Y. No, sir; you see I only had eight men on each side,, 
counting myself. 

The Chairman. So that the Avenue began to get especially packed 
about Sixth Street? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes. 

The Chairman. And it was that way all the way up to the Treast 
ury? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes, sir; all the way up. At*Ninth Street and the 
Avenue when I got there there was Capt Doyle and Sergt. Reilly, 
and there were several men — ^the police were just stretched out [in- 
dicating] holding back the crowd. I said, " You can not do anything 
with the crowd pushing you in that maimer." I just took the hors^ 
and pressed right in there. They kept coming in in front and you 
just had to fight them back. You would see a woman out in front 
with three or four children with her, and, as is a most natural thing, 
she would have the youngest between her knees in this manner. As 
soon as they would get up to the horse they would get bewildered 
and frightened, so you would have to be very careful. 

The Chairman. What had become of the automobiles ? 

Sergt. Raedy. The automobiles kept working their way all the 
way up. 

The Chairman. They had become practically a part of the crowd ? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes. They had worked their \^ay, and the crowd 
after the automobiles had passed would surge right in behind them, 
Then the mounted men came along and we would drive them back, 
and I guess the same thing would happen when we passed — they 
would surge in behind us. 

The Chairman. So that apparently before the automobiles and 
your platoon of mounted men got along from Sixth Street the police 
had been unable to maintain a passageway? 

Sergt. Raedy. They were fighting them as hard as men could 
fight. Now and then you would see a man step out of the line — ^ 
policeman step out of the line — just to get a little breath. My men, 
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when we got to the end of the line — ^the men on horses — ^were wet 
with perspiration from their efforts. I never used as much effort 
in a crowd as I did that day to keep that crowd back. When we 
got to Fifteenth and the Avenue, where we passed into that road 
south of the Treasury Building, the crowd was all to the left^ — ^the 
police had them all hemmed m there. When I got to Fifteenth 
Street, Inspector Boyle was standing on the rope with another man. 
He put his foot on the rope, and when my men crossed the rope 
he ordered a policeman — Policeman Harrover was the officer's name — 
to cut the rope. 

The Chairman. Where was that ? 

Sergt. Raedy. At the west side of Fifteenth Street, entering into 
the Treasury. He cut the rope so that the paraders could come 
through. After we got through there was no obstruction whatever. 
After we got through there we went around, and I rode back to 
Mrs. Burleson and asked her where she wished to view the parade 
from, and she said farther around. So we continued around the 
ellipse to Seventeenth Street. 

The Chairman. Did you find any improvement in the conditions 
after you left Sixth Street until you turned south at the Treasury? 

Sergt. Raedy. No. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, it got worse, did it ? 

Sergt. Raedy. It got worse in that neighborhood; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And along about Fourteenth Street and Fifteenth 
Street the conditions on the Avenue were worse even than at the 
other places ? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes, sir; it was worse than at any other part, but 
after we crossed the west part of Fifteenth Street, and going in 
back of the Treasury Department, there was plenty of room. Going 
around the ellipse there was no obstruction. 

The Chairman. There does not seem to be any particular com- 
plaint about that, Sergeant. 

Sergt. Raedy. I left part of mv command at Seventeenth and 
New York Avenue. When we got there there was practically nobody 
on Seventeenth Street. 

The Chairman. Sergeant, did you notice whether the Avenue 
was packed back to the curb from Sixth Street, for instance. 

Sergt. Raedy. At one place I kind of recall that there was a little 
room, but not much. That was about the corner of Tenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue; but there was a big crowd there. But 
ihey seemed to be coming in off of Tenth Street — right there there 
seemed to be a little space. 

The Chairman. So that you think that at other points along the 
Avenue from Sixth Street there was not room between the crowd 
and the curb into which the crowd could have been pushed back 
from the center of the street ? 

Sergt. Raedy. No, sir; I do not believe it. There may have been 
a little space now and then, here and there; but take it as a whole, 
all the way through, I do not believe it possibly could have been 
done there — push them all back. 

The Chairman. Did the sidewalks seem to be crowded ? 

Sergt. Raedy. I did not notice the sidewalks, because I was very 
busy with my horse right in front. There was a crowd right in 
front of my horse. The people were grabbing the horse by the oits — 
some were jabbing with umbrellas and their hands, you know. And, 
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to tell you the truth, I did not have time to look over much, but I^ 
could see four, five, or six rows back. You would find men stand- 
ing would not move an inch for you. I just had to take my men 
and make room — go in back of that crowd, so I could throw the 
people who were in front back. They would stand there and would 
not move an inch for you — the women and children all out in front. 
They all wanted to see. They just kept surging right in front of 
the horses. You just had to drive them back, and had to go very 
slowly. 

The Chairman. What did the foot police seem to be doing? 

Sergt. Raedy. They all seemed to be working as hard as they could 
work. The men were trying to do everything thev could, and in 
:5ome places they were powerless before the crowd, there was such a 
great crowd there; but they were doing all in their power to push 
them back. They were using all the force possible. 

The Chairman. You had no reason to think that any of the orders 
issued were not to be literally obeyed? 

Sergt. Raedy. No, sir; never. 

The Chairman. You had no reason to think that any lax enforce- 
ment of them or a violation of them would be winked at? 

Sergt. Raedy. Never. 

The Chairman. Or overlooked? 

Sergt. Raedy. Never. 

The Chairman. If these orders were not literally obeyed, or lit- 
erally attempted to be carried out, it was the fault of the oflScers and 
policemen to whom they were directed, was it? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear anybody suggest, in connection with 
that parade, that the orders issued were not to be observed strictly ? 

Sergt. Raedy. No, sir; postively no. 

The Chairman. You did not see the Avenue much before 3 
o'clock ? 

Sergt. Raedy. Well, yes. 

The Chairman. Except as going up to Four-and-a-half Street?^ 

Sergt. Raedy. Well, no. I would look up and see people coming, 
you know, out on the Avenue. 

The Chairman. Sergeant, you recognize, of course, that the crowd 
was not handled, anyway, from Sixth Street on properly ? 

Sergt. Raedy. I realize that they done the best they could under 
the conditions. 

The Chairman. That is not what I asked. You realize that it 
was not properly handled? 

Sergt. Raedy. Well, no 

The Chairman (continuing). In connection with that parade? 

Sergt. Raedy. It was not tree. The street was not clear. 

The Chairman. What I want to get at was whether or not yoii 
thought at that time, or know anything now, that could or should 
have been done that could have reasonably been thought of or should 
have been thought of? 

Sergt. Raedy. I believe if the Avenue was — if the order was to 
clear that Avenue earlier in the day — if we had the power to clear 
it at 11 o'clock or 12 o'clock, say, I honestly believe we could have 
done it, because we have never yet failed to do so in those matters. 
T honestly believe, furthermore, that if that tableaux had been given 
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in another place than right where it was, that would have relieved 
the situation, because it seemed that everybody wanted to get to that 
point; a good many people wanted to get to that point. If that 
were given on the Ellipse or White Lot there they could have built 
a nice stage for it, and there could have been thousands of people 
moved up in there to see it without any trouble at all, but it hap- 
pened to be at the point where there was no way for them to go 
back the other way, and they just forced themselves down the 
Avenue. 

The Chairman. Do you think of anything you would have done 
if you had been chief or police that was not done? 

Sergt. Raedy. No, sir; I do not. I think everything was done 
that possibly could have been done. 

The Chairman. Do you think that any substantial increase in the 
police force along the Avenue would have prevented the conditions 
on that day? 

Sergt. Raedy. Yes; it would have helped in this manner — ^that a 
uniformed man, a regular uniformed man, a regular well-trained 
man is always the best in crowds. 

The Chairman. You think if the force that was on the Avenue 
had all been regular uniformed men that they would have come more 
nearly to protecting the parade? 

Sergt. Raedy. Oh, yes, sir. The uniformed men have a better 
effect on the people, it seems — ^to speak to them — ^the sight of the 
uniform. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any special policeman that did 
not seem to be doing what you thought they ought to do? 

Sergt. Raedy. You see, I could not answer that very well, for the 
simple reason that I was out in front working my way through. 

The Chairman. You do not remember any? 

Sergt. Raedy. I can not say. Every man I saw seemed to be 
doing the best he could. 

The Chairman. You did not think when you saw a special police- 
man, that man is not doing what he ought to do ? 

Sergt. Raedy. No; I thought they were all doing what could be 
done in the matter. I was out there, busy, making a way for the 
head of the parade to pass through. 

Senator DiIiLingham. Sergeant, did you ever experience such a 
crowd as that before since you have been in the service? 

Ser^. Raedy. I had a little dealing when McKinley's body was 
lying in state at the Capitol. We had considerable trouble that day 
with a crowd of that kind. 

Senator Dhxingham. No; but going the length of Pennsylvania 
Avenue ? 

Sergt. Raedy. No; never. Always before the people seemed like 
they would obey easier. Somehow or other that day they seemed 
curious. There was something they wanted to see, and you would 
put the horse right on top of them and holler at them and ask them 
to get back, and it seemed like they would just step on the other side 
of the horse and you had to turn and push them back. 

Senator Dillingham. So in that respect this crowd differed from 
any other? 

Ser^. Raedy. Yes ; it did. We never had a parade of that char- 
acter m this city, as I remember. 
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TESTIMOHY OF CAPT. MICHAEL BYBHES, HETBOPOUTAir POLICE, 

WASHOrGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Capt. Byrnes. Michael Byrnes. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member of the police 
force? 

Capt. Byrnes. Forty-two years next October. 

The Chahiman. You are a captain now ? 

Capt. Byrnes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have come up from the ranks? 

Capt. Byrnes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your age? 

Capt. Byrnes. Sixty-four years and three months. 

The Chairman. Captain, you were not stationed on the Avenue 
anywhere in connection with this parade on March 3 ? 

Capt. Byrnes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you ? 

Capt. Byhnes. At the Union Station. 

The Chairman. Were you with the escort that went to meet the 
President-elect? 

Capt. Byrnes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have charge of that? 

Capt. Byrnes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many men did you have ? 

Capt. Byrnes. I had 30 regulars, and I think I had 10 mounted 
men and about 40 specials. 

The Chairman. Captain, do you consider that number more men 
than were necessary for the purpose intended? 

Capt. Byrnes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You are of the opinion that you could not have 
spared any of your men and given the protection that should have 
been given ? 

Capt. Byrnes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You were not on the Avenue, as I understand ? 

Capt. Byrnes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you in the office when Maj. Sylvester had 
conferences in connection with this parade ? 

Capt. Byrnes. Yes, sir ; every time. 

The Chairman. With whom did you hear him confer? 

Capt. Byrnes. With his captains. 

The Chairman. What instructions or suggestions did he make to 
them? 

Capt. Byrnes. Previous to the time Congress gave the order stop- 
ping the cars he talked about getting the automobiles — ^the different 
automobiles-^and stretching them along the car track, with a rope 
between, so that the parade could pass down the south side. 

The Chairman. You have heard the testimony of the captains 
with reference to these captains' meetings ? 

Capt. Byrnes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And your testimony would be substantially the 
same as theirs? 

Capt. Byrnes. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Did ^ou hear or were you present at any other 
conferences between Maj. Sylvester and any other people with refer- 
ence to this parade? 

Capt. Byrnes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You were not present when any of the ladies 
called on him to talk over the matter of a permit ? 

Capt. Byrnes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Maj. Sylvester, is there any other point that you 
want the captain to refer to? 

Maj. Sylvester. No, sir; I believe not. 

The Chairman. That is all, Captain. 

TESTIMONT OF CAPT. CHABLES T. PECK, HETBOPOUTAN POUGE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Capt. Peck. Charles T. Peck. 

The Chairman. You have heard the testimony of the other cap- 
tains with reference to these meetings of the captains with Maj. 
Sylvester ? 

Capt. Peck. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there anything you can state different from 
what has alreadv been stated, or in addition to what they have 
stated ? 

Capt. Peck. No. sir. 

TESTIMONY OF CAPT. HENEY B. ELLIOTT, METBOPOLITAN 

POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Capt. Elliott. Henry B. Elliott. 

The Chairman. You are a captain in the police force here ? 

Capt. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member of the force ? 

Capt. Elliott. Twenty-four years. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a captain? 

Capt. Elliott. Seven j^ears. 

The Chairman. What is your age? 

Capt. Elliott. Forty-nine years my last birthday. 

The Chairman. Did you have any connection with this parade of 
March 3? 

Capt. Elliott. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You were present at the captain's meetings? 

Capt. Elliott. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. You have heard the other captains testify with 
reference to these meetings and what occurred there? 

Capt. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would your testimony be substantially the same 
as theirs as far as they have testified? 

Capt. Elliott. No; it would not. 
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The Chairman. Captain, you may state any differences there would 
be. Or do I understand you to say your testimony would not be 
diflFerent ? 

Capt. Elliott. It would not be different ; no, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not think of any additional facts that 
would be of benefit to the committee that have not been mentioned ? 

Capt. Elliott. In regard to the meetings in the major and super- 
intendent's office, I was impressed on each occasion that he meant 
to protect the parade ; that he meant to do all in his power to protect 
the parade. 

The Chairman. What impressed you that way? 

Capt. Elliott. From his talk. 

The Chairman. What did he say? 

Capt. Elliott. Nothing any more than his statements and in- 
quiries, etc., in regard to it. 

The Chairman. Can you give us some of his statements and in- 
quiries? 

Capt. Elliott. He was discussing the plans — the various plans — 
in regard to how it would be done. It was apparently new. We 
did not know what the crowd would do. 

The Chairman. Captain, can you tell us something that he 
actually said? 

Capt Elliott. Nothing any more than the suggestion in regard 
to the automobiles which has been mentioned here. 

The Chairman. Did he give you the impression that he thought 
there would be trouble to protect this parade properly ? 

Cfapt. Elliott. Not exactly, but he gave me to understand, or 
caused me to think that he meant to protect it, and by making those 
suggestions in regard to those things, he led me to believe that he 
thought it was going to be a difficult matter. 

The Chairman. What I would like to get at is what he said that 
led you to believe it would be especially difficult to protect this 
parade. 

Capt. Elliott. He said that the cars — the first thing was that the 
cars — there was no order to stop the cars, and with the cars running 
and also running across the Avenue, that it would be a much more 
difficult matter than it would if the cars were stopped. At that 
time there was no order to stop the cars. 

The Chairman. Did you understand that he was opposed to hold- 
ing or having this parade? 

Capt. Elliott. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. You never had any understanding of that kind? 

Capt. Elliott. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. Did you gather from what he said, or his actions, 
that he thought this parade, by reason of its character would be 
more difficult to protect than the ordinary parade that you have 
here? 

Capt. Elliott. I think he did, because 

The Chairman. Why did you think so? 

Capt. Elliott. Because there was to be a very large crowd of 
people in the city, the parade was shorter, the people were curious, 
and wanted to see this parade. And the same regulations — at the 
time we were talking there were no regulations relative to stopping 
the cars. That is, there was no order to stop the cars. 
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The Chairman. Did he make these suggestions to you men with 
reference to the large crowd being here and coming in on the 3d, or 
are those your own ideas? 

Capt. Elliott. He spoke about it probably sometime during those 
conversations, about the large crowd that would be in the city on 
that day. But just at what time I do not remember now. 

The Chairman. Did he ever express a doubt of the ability of the 
police to protect this parade properly? 

Capt. Elliott. No; he did not. He was sure — reasonably so — 
that it could be done, but he had not at the last talk that we had at 
headquarters issued his orders, and he stated that the orders would 
be issued later, which they were. 

The Chairman. Did you ever talk to any of the men about this 
parade before it happened ? 

Capt. Elliott. No. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear them talking about it, or of 
what it represented ? 

Capt. Elliott. No ; nothing more than in regard to the orders for 
protecting it. 

The Chairman. You never heard any slighting or light reference 
to the parade, or what it represented, amon^ the police people? 

Capt. Elliott. No ; they did not apparenfly understand it. They 
looked on it as a curiosity, something new, something they had never 
seen before in this city. 

The Chairman. That is, you mean the police? 

Capt. Elliott. The police ; and of course they made no comments. 
There was very little that I heard said about it one way or the other. 

The Chairman. In connection with the parade you did not hear the 
merits of the question involved discussed ? 

Capt. Elliott. No, sir ; it was only that it was a parade of females. 
That was about all that was mentioned — ^that it was something new. 

The Chairman. You never heard any suggestion by any member 
of the force that they were not entitled to protection ? 

Capt. Elliott. No, sir ; I did not. 

The Chairman. Do you think of anything else. Captain, that 
ought to be called to the attention of the committee that has not 
already been testified to ? 

Capt. Elliott. No ; I can not say that I can. 

The Chairman. You never heard any conferences between the 
Major and any of the ladies? 

Capt. Elliott. No, sir ; I did not. But on the day of the parade 
I was up town, on Fourteenth Street, and I believe that every 
resident of Mount Pleasant went down town to the parade. I 
saw large crowds at the corners waiting for the cars. I heard them 
say they were very anxionus to see this parade, but they did not care 
for the inauguration parade. I think that thousands of Washing- 
ton people went down to see that parade that were not there on the 
4th of March. That is something that was probably not thought of, 
that everybody would turn out that day — ^women and children as 
well as grown persons. They brought them in from the northwest 
section down around Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue by the 
thousands, and when they got to the Avenue there simply was not 
standing room for them. 
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The Chairman. You never heard that suggested before the day 
of the parade? 

Capt. Elliott. No, sir ; I did not. 

The Chairman. You did not hear it discussed down there that 
there very likely would be a larger crowd there on the 3d than on 
the 4th ? 

Capt. Elltott. No; I did not. It was when the people were 
getting ready in the upper part of the city to go down that I heard 
those remarks, and I realized then that there would be an enormous 
crowd at the point where they left the cars. 

The Chairman. Your line of march was shorter than it was on 
the 4th? 

Capt. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Was the crowd along Pennsylvania Avenue 
more compact than it was on the 4th? 

Capt. Elliott. From what I have heard, it was. 

Senator Pomerene. That is, along that particular line of march. 

Capt. Elliott. I was not down mere on the 3d, but from infor- 
mation that I have got, there were more people looking at the parade 
on the 3d than there were on the 4th, and they had about one-half 
the space of line of march to see the parade on the 3d that they had 
on the 4th ; consequently there was hardly standing room for them at 
some points between building line and building line, making it an 
impossibiliW for the Avenue to be cleared entirely. 

Senator Pomerene. You heard nothing in the talks among the 
captains and other officers of the police force which would indicate 
that they expected to treat this in an indifferent or trivial kind of 
way? 

Capt. Elliott. No, sir ; I did not. They all looked on it as a hard 
day's work to be performed — a day or two before the time happened. 

TESTIMONY OF SEEGT. TAMES W. McCOBMACK, METEOPOUTAN 

FOUCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CThe witness was duly sworn bv the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your fulf name to the stenographer. 

Sergt. McCoRMACK. James W. McCormack. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 

Sergt. McCormack. I am a sergeant. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Sergt. McCormack. Sixteen years the 1st of July. 

The Chairman. What is your age now ? 

Sergt. McCormack. Forty-three years. 

The Chairman. Were you on duty in connection with this parade 
of March 3 ? 

Sergt. McCormack. I was. 

The Chairman. What did you do? 

Sergt McCormack. There is in evidence here about the rope being 
taken down by an officer at Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Sergt. McCormack. I had that rope taken down. 

The Chairman. Where was that rope? 

89464— PT 2—13 ^5 
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Sergt. McCoRMACK. The rope was run across Fifteenth Street from 
east to west, and my object m having it taken down was that an 
ambulance ran through there, and there had been several runs 
through there, and there was a great deal of difficulty in getting the 
ambulance through. Every time they would try to open a way 
through there the rope was in the way. The people were massed 
on both sides of the rope and the ropes were doing no good. When 
you tried to untie the rope you could not get to it. It was at the 
entrance to the separate grand sta?id, and practically the only way 
for the people to get there 

The Chairman. You had the rope taken down? You did not 
cut it? 

Sergt. McCoRMACK. No; unfastened it. 

The Chairman. You say the people were massed on both sides of 
the rope, so that it was doing no good ? 

Sergt. McCormack. No good whatsoever. 

The Chairman. And tafing it down had no effect on the 

Sergt. McCormack. In fact, it assisted us. 

The Chairman. The passage of the crowd up or down the Avenue? 

Sergt. McCormack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice after the rope was taken down 
that the crowd pressed down more into the Avenue ? 

Sergt. McCormack. No; there were practically no people coining 
from that direction — south. 

The Chairman. You do not know anything about this ambulance 
occurrence, the one that has been testified to? 

Sergt. McCormack. No, sir. On the Avenue? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Sergt. McCormack. No, sir. I do not. 

The Chairman. Are there any other facts you desire to call to the 
attention of the committee ? 

Sergt. McCormack. Well, I did hear in evidence here about the 
officer — I think his number is given as 273. Officer Ogle of Anacostia 
is the man. He was on the stand — in this little space going up into 
the Treasury. He was under my observation there. And I saw he 
was working very hard. The people were choking the entrance there. 
That is the reason he was putting them back and letting them up one 
at a time. 

The Chairman. My recollection is the testimony said he got in the 
passageway and choked it up himself. 

Sergt. McCormack. He partly was, but he was letting the people 
up behind him. There was a regular pocket in there. There was no 
way for the people to get out. He was letting those that had tickets 
get up there. 

The Chairman. You think he took the proper course in getting 
up on the steps? 

Sergt. McCormack. Yes, sir; that was the only way he could 
handle it. Nobody could have gotten up there unless he had gotten 
up there. 

The Chairman. How far from him were you ? 

Sergt. McCormack. I was on my horse there at Fifteenth Street. 

The Chairman. You could observe what he was doing clearly? 

Sergt. McCormack. Yes. 

The Chairman. You did observe what he was doing? 
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Sergt. McCoRMACK. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you would state now, as an officer, that he 
was doing what was the proper thing under the circumstances? 

Ser^. McCoRMACK. Yes ; the only thing that could be done. 

Maj. Sylvester. Mr. Chairman, will you be kind enough to ask 
the officer the exact location of this rope. There are two of them re- 
ferred to in the testimony, this one being this side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and the other that was testified to was on the other side. 
1 should like to have the location. 

The Chairman. Tell us that, sergeant. 

Sergt. McCoRBf ACK. This was on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, running east and west. It stopped the traffic from the south 
side going into the avenue — agoing in from the south to the north. 
It was on the south side. 

The Chairman. It was on the south side? 

Sergt. McCoRMACK. It was on the south side, across Fifteenth 
Street, running from east to west. 

The Chair3ian. Would that keep the people from going around 
the south side of the Treasury ? 

Sergt. McCoRMACK. Well, no, sir. There was another rope going 
across the road going into the Treasury. 

The Chairman. I do not understand the location of that rope 
now. That is the Grand Hotel there, is it not, west of Chase's 
Theater? 

Sergt. McCoRMACK. Yes. This rope ran from the Grand Hotel 
over to the Treasury grounds. 

The Chairman. If it went across there it blocked the road going 
around south of the Treasury, did it not? 

Sergt. McCormack. No, sir; the road is north of that yet. The 
road going south of the Treasury woud be north of where this rope 
was. 

The Chairman. It did not go clear across the street, then, did it ? 

Sergt. McCormack. Yes, sir; clear across. There is a corner in 
there, you know^ 

The Chairman. It did not go across to the Treasury Building, 
did it? 

Sergt. McCormack. No; it is further — ^this rope was on the road 
south of the entrance of the Treasury. 

The Chairman. Did it go over toward the monument there? 

Sergt. McCormack. South of that direction — to that comer. 

The Chairman. That is what I want to get at. 

Sergt. McCormack. Where it intersects there. 

The Chairman. It ran across from about the hotel there to the 
monument grounds? 

Sergt. McCormack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

(Thereupon, at 4.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Thursday, April 17, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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TESTIHONT OF SEBOT. D. T. DTTNIOAN, METKOPOUTAN POLICE, 

WASHINOTON, D. C. 

THXTB3DAY, APBIL 17, 1013. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Jones (chairman), Dillingham, and Pomerene. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. D. T. Dunigan. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force, Sergeant? 

Sergt. Dunigan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Sergt. Dunigan. I have been on the force 38 years — since 187S. 

The Chairman. You are now a sergeant? 

Sergt. Dunigan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have come up from the ranks? 

Sergt. Dunigan. Yes^ sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue during the parade of 
March 3 ? 

Sergt. Dunigan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you see anything of this altercation regard- 
ing an ambulance between the ambulance people and any of the 
members of the parade ? 

Sergt. Dunigan. Very little. I will relate to you what I did see 
of it. 

The Chairman. Yes; tell first where it occurred. 

Sergt. Dunigan. There was an incident that occurred at Tenth and 
the Avenue. There was an ambulance stopped there by some one. 
I understand it was stopped farther up, but this incident I speak of 
was at Tenth and the Avenue. I saw an Emergency Hospital ambu- 
lance stopped at Tenth and the Avenue. 

The Chairman. Do you know who was in charge of that ambu- 
lance ? 

Sergt. Dunigan. I think now — from information 

The Chairman. Who was it ? 

Sergt. Dunigan. Dr. Zinkham. 

The Chairman. That was the one that Dr. Zinkham was in 
charge of? 

Sergt. Dunigan. That is my information. 
. The Chairman. Did you see anything of this altercation ? 

Sergt. Dunigan. No, sir; my back was turned to the diflBculty at 
the time it occurred. 

The Chairman. How far were you from it? 

Sergt. Dunigan. I was probably the width of the room here. Some 
one called my attention to the fact that a sergeant had stopped an 
ambulance, and I endeavored to get to the ambulance, passing through 
the crowd, and as I approached it, got within a very few feet, it 
moved, so I did not see anything that really required my attention. 
I concluded the ambulance was stopped merely in the crowd momen- 
tarily. It passed on. I did not see any of the occurrence as related 
by others. 
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The Chaibmak. When this ambulance was called to your attention, 
where were you ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. I was standing 

The Chaibman. What I want to get at is : Were you between the 
crowd and the line of parade — in front of the crowd? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. les, sir; I was in front of the crowd, facing 
north toward Franklin statue. When some one called my attention, 
I turned. 

The Chaibman. Was there plenty of space between the crowd and 
the parade for the ambulance to go along without interfering with 
the parade? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. Yes, sir ; at that time. 

The Chaibman. You say you started through the crowd to get to 
the ambulance? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. I did from where I was. Do you see? 

The Chairman. Was the crowd between you and the ambulance 
up close to the parade? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. At that time I was standing in the midst of some 
people. I will explain that to you. 

The Chaibman. That is what I want to get at. I asked yoa a 
moment ago, and you said you were between the crowd and the 
parade. 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. I was at that time. I put a drunken man out of 
the crowd who was annoying me, beyond Franklin statue. I sent 
him down D Street. He was harmless, but he was rather annoying, 
and his conduct was such as not to have him around. That put me 
between the crowd of paraders and the ambulance. Understand ? 

The Chaibman. Did that occur after your attention had been 
called to the ambulance ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. After I got in the crowd — in the midst of it — 
my attention was called to the ambulance. I made my way as rapidly 
as I could to the ambulance. 

The Chaibman. But before you got there it moved on ? 

Sergt. DtTNiGAN. Yes, sir ; it moved on. 

The Chaibman. Did there seem to be plenty of space in front of 
it-— between the crowd and the parade — so that it could pass along 
without interfering with the parade ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. I could not see that it interfered with the parade 
in any way. It seemed to pass along up the Avenue. 

The Chaibman. Did you see anybody out in front of the parade 
talking with somebody that apparently had charge of the ambu- 
lance ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. There were several gentlemen about the ambu- 
lance when I first saw it. 

The Chaibman. What do you mean by "about it"? Were they 
around in front of it? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. Some in front and some on the side. 

The Chaibman. The crowd was right up close to it? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. This was not the crowd. I afterwards learned 
they were Senators or Representatives. I did not know it at the 
time, but some of the crowd said they were. 

The Chaibman. You did not he&r anything of the talk? 

Ser^. DuNiGAN. No, sir. I was not near enough to hear the con- 
versation. 
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The Chairman. Did they, appear to be talking with the driver 
or Dr. Zinkham ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. They were talking with the doctor ; the driver 
was sitting in front. 

The Chairman. None of the paraders said anything to you about 
the ambulance interfering with the parade ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. No, sir; other tnan some one called out No. 24. 
Some one of those, gentlemen called out No. 24. 

The Chairman. That was your number? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. That was mjr number, but I still kept on doing 
as best I could, as I had been doing all the time. 

The Chairman. Was there any other interference on the part of 
an ambulance, and objection on the part of paraders during the 
parade that you know of? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. Not that I know of, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not this ambulance had 
been down to the Raleigh Hotel? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. No, sir; the Raleigh Hotel was beyond me — 
west of me. 

The Chairman. It was west of you? 

Sergt. Dunigan. The Raleigh ELotel was above me. 

The Chairman. The Raleigh Hotel is at Eleventh or Twelfth 
Street? 

Sergt. Dunigan. At Twelfth Street. I was two blocks this side 
of it. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether anybody was in the ambu- 
lance at that time? 

Sergt. Dunigan. Personally I could not say. I was informed 
there was a patient in the ambulance unconscious. 

The Chairman. So that if that is true the patient would not have 
been picked up at the Raleigh Hotel? 

Sergt. Dunigan. That I could not say. I can only say that I 
saw 

The Chairman. The ambulance was going then toward the Ra- 
leigh Hotel? 

Sergt. Dunigan. It was going toward the Raleigh Hotel when 
it met me. 

The Chairman. Sergeant, you understood the orders that were 
issued with reference to that parade? 

Sergt. Dunigan. I did, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you understand that those orders were to be 
obeyed literally? 

Sergt. Dunigan. Most positively. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to think that a lax en- 
forcement of the orders, or neglect of the orders, would be over- 
looked? 

Sergt. Dunigan. None whatever, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason of any kind to believe 
that a laxity on the part of the police oflS^cers in connection with that 
parade would be overlooked by Maj. Sylvester or any of your supe- 
rior officers? 

Sergt. Dunigan. Not in the least, sir. 
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• The Chaikman. If there was any neglect on the part of the officers 
and men it would be without the approval or without any encour- 
agement from the higher officers? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN, I have not any reason on earth to believe or en- 
tertain any such idea whatever. 

The Chaibman. You never heard anything of that kind by the 
men before the parade, did you? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. No, sir. 

The Chadiman. You never had any talk with any of the men that 
would lead you to the belief that they had an opinion of that kind? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear the parade discussed among 
the men before it occurred? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. No, sir ; further than to comply with the orders 
which we had, which applied to both those days — one following the 
other. We would talk it over as to our orders in regard to it. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any of the men speak in a 
slighting, light way with reference to this parade ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any suggestions or informa- 
tion on the part of any of the men that they would not put forth 
any effort, or extra effort, to protect the parade ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. Nothing, sir. 

The Chairman. You had no reason to think that the men had any 
such idea as that? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. No, indeed. 

The Chairman. Here is a statement made by Senator Poindexter 
vdth reference to this altercation and with reference to the action of 
one of the sergeants : 

" I will say in regard to one of these sergeants — I think it was one 
near this automobile — he sat looking at this altercation that went on, 
saying nothing." 

Were you the man that did that? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. I can not say that I was the man that applies to, 
because I was not sitting at any time. I was too busily engaged. 

The Chairman. Was there any sergeant there on horseback? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. I judge there was. There were some mounted 
police there. 

The Chairman. But you were not on horseback ? 

Sergt. DiTNiGAN. No, sir; I was not on horseback. 

The Chairman. So that could not have referred to you ? 

Sergt DuNiGAN. No, indeed. 

Senator Diixingham. Sergeant, what space did you cover that 
day in your duty ? 

Sergt. Dunigan. I covered from the west side of Tenth Street, 
sir, to the east side of Eleventh Street. 

Senator Dillingham. What were the conditions there? 

Sergt. Dunigan. As to what? 

Senatof Dillingham. As to the crowd and as to their interfering 
with the parade and as to the keeping open of the space for the 
parade. 

Sergt. Dunigan. There was an immense crowd of people, and 
while they were orderly — some of them were facing and would carry 
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on a talk and laugh between themselves. There was no disorder 
that I could see there. 

Senator Dillikoham. What have you to say as to the size of the 
crowd and the difficulty of keeping it back? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. There was a tremendous crowd of people, and it 
was utterly impossible to keep them back, judging from the character 
of the crowd — ^that is, the mixture of the crowd. 

Senator Dillinoham. When the automobiles and the mounted po- 
lice came along did they have any difficulty in opening a way at 
that particular place? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. They had just as much difficulty as probably 
anybody else, for this reason: They came through, and as they 
passed along the crowd would press back some little, but as soon as 
they passed on they would surffe out again. 

Senator Dnji^iNOHAM. Into the street? 

Sergt. DiTNiGAN. In the street. If you will allow me, the condi- 
tions there were such that you could not possibly have driven that 
crowd back without injuring some of the women and children. 

Senator Dillingham. What I want to get at is this: They did 
press the crowd back? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. Oh, yes ; some. 

Senator Dillingham. And how broad a space did they open up ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. Sufficient for the paraders to have passed by. 
We would then endeavor to hold that 

Senator Dh^lingham. That is what I wanted to bring out. What 
did you do after they had passed in order to keep the crowd back ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. Immediately after they had passed we would 
endeavor to hold what we had gained, but we found it impossible. 

Senator Dillingham. Why did you find it impossible ? 

Sergt. DuNiGAN. Unless we resorted to violence, and that we could 
not do. I have seen parades on the Avenue where people were driven 
back against their will, and it was impossible to have adopted such 
means as that on that occasion, because the majority of them — I will 
say 50 per cent, if not more, of them that were on the street were 
women with children — ^many of them with children in their arms. 
We could not force the women back. That is, we could not drive 
them back as we could men. We had to be careful, and while we 
did all in our power to make an- opening for the paraders, we had to 
be equally as careful to not hurt anybody. 

Senator Dillingham. In that space which you have described, was 
the crowd permitted to come in close enough to the parade to really 
interfere with it ? 

Sergt. Dunigan. There were times when here and there a lot of 
people would surge out almost on to the parade, but as a general rule 
y^e kept space enough for them to pass through, at least where I was. 
That is all I can account for, is the district — the allotted space I 

had there. 

Senator Dillingham. How far apart were your policemen ? 

Sergt. Dui^iGAN. I do not know exactly. I had 10 regulars and a 
number of specials. But it was a very bad square to handle up there. 
I had to detail two men at those points to give access to the mail, so 
that those two men I counted out. 
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TESTXMOITT OF SEBOT. EOBEBT K LEE, HETBOPOUTAIT POUGE, 

WASHHrOTOH, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Sergt. Lee. Robert E. Lee. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 

Sergt.. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For how long? 

Sergt. Lee. Nineteen years. 

The Chairman. You are now a sergeant? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have come up from the ranks ? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue in connection with this 
parade on March 3 ? 

Sergt. Lee. I was. 

The Chairman. Where were you ? 

Sergt. Lee. I had charge of the block on the Avenue, both sides, 
from the west side of Eleventh Street to the west side of Twelfth 
Street. 

The Chairman. You were between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on horseback ? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about this altercation in 
regard to an ambulance? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir; only what I h^ve heard, that it happened down 
at Tenth and the Avenue. 

The Chairman. You were not stationed where it happened, then? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And you were not there at any time ? 

Sergt. Lee. At no time. 

The Chairman. Were you present where any altercation occurred 
on the Avenue between any of the paraders and the driver or person 
in charge of an ambulance? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. It never happened in my block at all. 

The Chairman. You were not outside of your block during the 
parade ? 
- Sergt. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. So you do not know how your number came to be 
given in connection with that altercation? 

Sergt. Lee. I know distinctly when my number was taken. 

The Chairman. Where was that taken? 

Sergt. Lee. That was taken on the Avenue near Eleventh Street. 

The Chairman. What happened when it was taken ? 

Sergt. Lee. I had just come out of the crowd, taking a lady and 
two children out. They had a gocart, and the gocart got broke up 
in there, and I had taken it out at Twelfth Street and had got it out 
of the crowd and was making my way to Eleventh Street. At Elev- 
enth Street every time the ropes were lowered to let the mail wagons 
go through the crowd came out. That was the worst point. I always 
got the overflow in my block. While I did not have that — ^it was 
assigned to the sergeant above me — ^I had to put three or four of my 
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men to help the men there, to help keep this crowd back. I was 
making for this point. I heard somebody hollo out, " Sergeant 39," 
and I looked around and I saw some gentleman had a- tablet in his 
hand writing it down. 

The Chairman. You do not know who he was ? 

Sergt. Lee. I did not at that time. 

The Chairman. Did he say anything to you ? 

Sergt. Lee. Not a word. 

The Chairman. You said nothing to him? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you as between the crowd and the 
paraders ? 

Sergt. Lee. I was in front of the crowd. 

The Chairman. You were in front of the crowd, going along be- 
tween the crowd and the parade? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What space was there between the crowd and the 
parade along there? 

Sergt. Lee. They were marching four abreast. We maintained 
in that block at all times the width of the car tracks and 2 or 3 
feet each side of the car tracks. 

The Chairman. During the entire parade? 

Sergt. Lee. The entire time. We had no congestion — ^the parade 
was stopped in that block at no time. 

The Chairman. Did you maintain that space before the parade 
came along? 

Sergt Lee. We had more than that before the parade came along. 

The Chairman. Did you have more than that space when the 
platoon of mounted men came along? 

Sergt Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not hear Sergt. Raedy's testimony yes- 
terday 

Sergt, Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. As to the difficulties they had from Sixth and 
Seventh Streets on? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir ; I never heard his testimony. 

The Chairman. And you would swear that when this mounted 
platoon came along you then had a space 2 or 3 feet — the width of 
2 or 3 feet on each side of the car tracks and the car tracks clear? 

Sergt. Lee. We had up to that time, but as they approached closer 
to us, and the people began to holler " Here they come," we had a 
great deal more difficulty in holding the line. 

The Chairman. Were you able to hold the line when the parade 
came up ? 

Sergt. Lee. Not at all places, but at all times we held it as far 
as the car tracks. They never got beyond the car tracks. 

The Chairman. So that at all times, not only while the platoon 
of mounted police were coming along at the head of the parade, but 
while the parade was going, you had the two car tracks, and the 
space between, cleared of the crowd? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. I have not seen any photograph that shows 
otherwise — ^any that I have seen. 

The Chairman. Were there any mounted sergeants along there? 

Sergt. Lee. I saw Sergt. Raedy when he came along there. 
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The Chairman. I do not mean that ; I mean outside of the parade. 

Sergt. Lee. I saw Serfft. McCormack come down from toward 
Fifteenth Street while the parade was passing. I do not know 
'where he came from. But he was there on horseback. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether there were any mounted 
police down toward Tenth Street? 

Sergt. Lee. He went that way when I saw him. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any negligence on the part of any 
of the policemen in your section? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did the police all seem to be doing their utmost 
to keep the crowd back? 

Sergt. Lee. I had 9 uniformed men and 16 specials in ithat 
block to take care of both sides. I had 9 of the best men in 
the department. I had helped the captain to make this detail, and 
Tv^hile helping him to do that I made it a point to get the best men 
that I could for myself and every man that I had did his duty. 

The Chairman. Specials as well as regulars? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. At no time did you see anyone' neglecting his 
duty? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you able to keep pretty well in touch with 
your men all along your section? 

Sergt. Lee. I kept right in the line there from one end of it to the 
other. If I saw them getting out a little way from them I would 
go up and help them at that point. Most of the men I had were 
men that had served in the Army and Navy — ^men that had excel- 
lent records, and several of the special officers that I had had seen 
service in the Army. 

The Chairman. Sergeant, did you have any reason to believe that 
the orders issued with reference to this parade were not to be literally 
carried out? 

Sergt. Lee. I never heard anything intimated like that. 

The Chairman. And you had no reason to think that? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any of your men suggest that 
they would not be expected to put forth their full efforts to protect 
this parade? 

Sergt. Lee. I never did. 

The Chairman. If there was any failure to comply with the orders 
in regard to that parade, whose would be the fault? 

Sergt. Lee. It would be the individual officers. 

The Chairman. Did you hear this parade discussed among the 
men before it occurred? 

Sergt. Lee. I probably heard some of the men say something about 
it — ^the suffrage cause. We had several meetings in our precinct, but 
nothing that left anything on my mind. 

The Chairman, i ou did not hear anything that impressed you 
with the belief that the men would look upon the parade lightly 
and would not put forth any efforts to protect it? 

Sergt. Lee. In our precinct we had several open meetings, and I 
had charge of several men to protect them before this. We had 
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never had any complaints, and I never heard any man say anything 
detrimental to it. 

The Chairman. Had you heard any of the men discussing the 
merits of the suffrage proposition in connection with this parade ? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You heard none of them eypre?!SJng their per- 
sonal views in regard to it? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You have no reason to think now that the per- 
sonal views of any of the members of the police force influenced his 
action in connection with protecting that parade? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. I should like to say that there were some of 
the numbers of the men taken in my block, and probably I myself 
was the cause of it. The orders were for them to face the crowd and 
not the marchers. The parade had not gone by very far when one 
of the ladies came to me — she was a marsnal marching on the side — 
and she said, " Sergeant, they have interfered with our banners 
down below. I wish you would look out for it." I immediately 
walked up the Avenue, down one side and the other, and notified the 
men, while they were trying to keep the crowd back to see if they 
could not get some of the people who were interfering with the ban- 
ners of the marchers, and to keep a lookout for them throughout the 
parade. 

The Chairman. So that, if your men faced the parade rather than 
the crowd, it was because of your orders ? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir ; I suggested to them to try to look out for 
them. 

The Chairman. You thought that was the best way not only to 
keep the crowd back, but probably to ascertain whether anybody was 
interfering with the parade? 

Sergt. Lee. And we did arrest — I think there were four or five 
arrested in our block after that for interfering with the parade. 

The Chairman. Did you see any of this interference yourself? 

Sergt. Lee. I ordered one arrest myself. 

The Chairman. What was this person doing? 

Sergt. Lee. He kept getting out of the line and trying to get up 
close to the paraders, and making remarks to them. I ordered one 
special officer to take him out. 

The Chairman. And he did so? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any other attempts to get outside 
of the crowd and interfere with the line of parade ? 

Sergt. Lee. No ; in our block there we had a great many militia- 
men and a good many letter carriers connected with the post office. 
A great many of them were in front of the line, and they helped me 
a great deal. 

The Chairman. They were assisting you? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The militiamen were assisting you, as well as the 
letter carriers? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes ; they helped me to hold the line there. 

The Chairman. How far apart were your policemen stationed 
along there? 

Sergt. Lee. About every 10 to 15 feet apart. 
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The Chaibman. You had a i>oliceman there every 10 or 15 feet? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. That is, a regular or a special ; I had them 
in between. 

The Chairman. You aimed to have them alternate, I suppose? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Was there anv time when you did not have a free 
passage from one end of vour block to the other ? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. The parade never had to stop in my block. 

The Chairman. What I meant was, so that you could go along if 
your attention was called to anything at the other end of that section, 
and you would have no trouble getting there? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir; and they never had any interference in my 
block. They never had to stop in my block. They sometimes sU; 
Eleventh Street did when the mail wagons were going through. 
When a break came in the parade we would let the mail wagons 
through. We did that until the postmaster complained to the station 
house about the mail being held up, and they sent me word out there 
that the postmaster was complaining about the mail being held up, 
and the superintendent of delivery came out there himself. We let 
them through probably a little closer after that than we did before. 

The Chairman. Can vou tell about how frequently the mail wag- 
ons crossed the Avenue? 

Sergt. Lee. It appeared to me that every two or three minutes 
either the United States mail wagons or the Government wagons — 
some wagons with mail or newspaper officers with mail 

The Chairman. Do you know what was done on the 4th with ref- 
erence to the crossing of mail wagons? Were they permitted to cross 
the same as on the 3d ? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. We did not have so many of them on the 
4th, though. I do not know why, but I miess the Government de- 
partments being closed helped it some, i did not see any Govern- 
ment mail wagons out there on the 4th at all. 

The Chaibman. You saw no Government mail wagons at all? 

Sergt. Lee. No; from the departments. 

The Chairman. What mail wagons would you see ? 

Sergt. Lee. The United States wagons that were hauling the mail 
from the Union Station 

The Chairman. They have separate mail wagons for the depart- 
ments ? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do they all ordinarily cross there at Eleventh 
Street? 

Sergt. Lee. They make that a crossing at parade times. At 
Twelfth Street we had to let the letter carriers and the special deliv- 
eries through. We had to look out for that, to keep that space open 
in there. 

The Chairman. Sergeant, have you any other suggestions to make 
to the committee with reference to this parade or the conduct in 
regard to it? 

Sergt. Lee. No, sir. We went out there — I went on the Avenue 
at 11 o'clock with a patrol wagon, with a load of ropes, to take them 
to the cross streets from Seventh Street over to Fifteenth Street — 
laid the ropes out and tied them at one end there. 
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The Chairman. I think that has all been explained by the captain 
who had charge of that section. Unless there is something special 
you want to state, do not take the time to go into that again. 

Serfft. liEB. No, sir. All I can say is that the men with me and 
myself and the men that I saw made every effort and did everything 
they could to maintain order. It was absolutely an impossibility to 
arrest everybodv that violated some little regulation. It would have 
been a crime to have taken all of the police there and made nine or ten 
arrests. If I had arrested nine men and had taken nine uniformed 
men off of that street, they could never have got the crowd back; 
they could never have opened up that Avenue again with 200 men. 

The Chairman. Have you any suggestions. Sergeant, as to what 
should have been done to have made it comparatively easy to have 
kept the Avenue clear from curb to curb? 

Sergt. Lee. They should have stopped the cars. The main thing 
would have been to have stopped the cars and let the police have con- 
trol over that Avenue two or three hours before they did. 

The Chairman. Do you think if they had had control of it from 
12 o'clock, and stopped the cars at 12 o'clock, you would have been 
able to do that ? 

Sergt. Lee. I do not think there would have been any question, if 
we had had control of it that we could have held it. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the crowd on the 
Avenue there when you went down at 11 o'clock, or at 12 o'clock? 

Sergt. Lee. There was a good crowd on the Avenue. The people 
at that time were walking in the roadway. They wanted to get by 
in a hurry. The sidewalks were congested, especially on the north 
side, and the people were walking in the roadway a good deal. 

The Chairman. Do you think there would have been any special 
difficulty in clearing the Avenue at that time of pedestrians and 
keeping them back to the curb ? 

Sergt. Lee. I do not think so at that time; no, sir. 

The Chairman. So that if you had gone to work then to get the 
crowd off the Avenue and back to the curb, you could have done it? 

Sergt. Lee. If the cars had been stopped and the people had not 
gotten off the cars. The cars were running 

The Chairman. Then you would not have had to deal with those 
who were getting off the cars ? 

Sergt. Lee. The cars were running just as close as they could to 
one another. They had more trains running on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue than they ever had run in the history of the railroad company 
before, during this inaugural period. 

The Chairman. So that there was almost a solid line of .cars on 
the Avenue ? 

Sergt. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. From what time ? 

Sergt. Lee. All day. 

TESTIMONY OP SEEGT. J. H. LTITTON, METEOPOUTAN POUCE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Sergt. LuTTON, Sergt. J. H. Lutton. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 
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Sergt. LuTTON. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 

Sergt. LuTTON. Twenty-five years. 

The Chairman. You are now sergeant? 

Sergt. LuTTON. Yes, sir. , 

The Chairman. You have come up from the ranks ? 

Sergt. LuTTON. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your age? 

Sergt. LuiTON. Fifty-two. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed on the Sd of March? 

Sergt. LuTTON. I was at the Union Station. 

The Chairman. You were at the Union Station ? 

Sergt. LuTTON. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You were not on the Avenue at all ? 

Sergt. LuTTON. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You saw nothing and know nothing about the 
altercation that has been testified to? 

Sergt. LuTTON. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You know nothing about the conditions on the 
Avenue ? 

Sergt. LuTTON. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or what took place there? 

Sergt. LuTTON. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. PHILLIP BEGAN, PBIYATE, METBOPOUTAN 

POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Regan. Phillip Regan. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 

Mr. Regan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you a private? 

Mr. Regan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you No. 211? 

Mr. Regan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on the 3d of March ? 

Mr. Regan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any conversation with any member 
of the parade? 

Mr. Regan. None whatever, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Regan, Dr. Mythen,*of Baltimore, testified as 
follows; after referring to different policemen whose numbers he 
had taken: 

The next officer was No. 211. A mounted police officer rode down and pushed 
the line back; did all he could to keep order, and this man was ridden down by 
his officer. He was with the mob and of the mob. After this officer on horse- 
back had gone on along the line, pushing the crowd back and yelling for order, 
this man, No. 211, surged up with the crowd, and I went back and said : " Can 
you not follow the orders of your superior officers? Did he not order you to 
keep the crowd back?" He grinned at me. Then I said: "I will get your 
ntimber." He said, "Do you want my name and address, too?" I said, "No; 
we can find that out" 

Do you remember anything of that sort of an occurrence? 
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Mr. Began. That is absolutely false — ^none whatever, sir. 

The Chairman. You had no talk of that kind with any one in the 
parade? 

Mr. Eegan. Absolutely none; no, sir. 

The Chairman. No one accosted you in that way? 

Mr. Regan. No, sir; never. 

The Chairman. Were you pushed aside by an officer on horseback 
at any time during the parade? 

Mr. Regan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed? 

Mr. Regan. I was stationed in front of the post office. 

The Chairman. You were in front of the post office? 

Mr. Regan. Yes, sir; on the north side of the Avenue. 

Senator Dillingham. What street would that be? 

Mr. Regan. Between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets. 

The Chairman. So you would say, Mr. Regan, positively that 
what Dr. Mythen testifies to here in reference to Officer 211 did not 
occur? 

Mr. Regan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you whether or not you had any 
reason to believe a lax enforcement of the orders issued in regard 
to this parade of March 3 would be overlooked or winked at ? 

Mr. Kegan. None whatever, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you do everything that you possibly could to 
keep the crowd back and protect the parade from the crowd ? 

Mr. Regan. I did everything I could to protect the marchers — ^to 
preserve peace and enforce law. 

The Chairman. You understood that you were expected to do 
that? 

Mr. Regan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If you did not do it, any neglect would be solely 
your own fault? 

Mr. Regan. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to think that any of the 
men thought that they were not expected to fully protect this 
parade ? 

Mr. Regan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. If any of the men failed to do their duty, whose 
fault was it? 

Mr. Regan. The individual's. 

The Chairman. You do not think that the officers higher up 
should be blamed for it? 

Mr. Regan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You had no reason to think so? 

Mr. Regan. None whatever, sir. 

The Chairman. You think the full responsibility so far as any 
neglect on the part of the men to do their duty would rest entirely 
on them? 

Mr. Regan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any of the men who did not appear 
to be doing all they could do to keep the crowd back from this 
parade? 
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Mr. Rboan. No, sir; everybody was exerting all the energy that 
he possessed. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any concerted action on the part 
of any of the men to neglect to do their duty? 

Mr. Kegan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or fail to protect the parade ? 

Mr. Kegan. Absolutely none, sir. 

The Chairman. Or put forth all efforts to protect it? 

Mr. Regan. They did everything possible to protect the marchers 
and to preserve peace — order. 

The Chairman. And to keep the crowd back? 

Mr. Kegan. To keep the crowd back; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You never heard any suggestion on the part of 
any of the men that they would be excused for not doing their duty? 

Mr. Kegan. Absolutely none. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the men suggest that Maj. 
Sylvester was not in favor of holding this parade, especially on the 
Avenue, and therefore they would not be expected to do their duty? 

Mr. Kegan. Never. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any of the policemen suggest 
that Maj. Sylvester was not friendly to tne cause represented by the 
women ? 

Mr. Kegan. Never. 

The Chairman. And therefore he would overlook any neglect on 
the part of the police ? 

Mr. Kegan. Never. 

The Chairman. You never heard anything of that kind sug- 
gested ? 

Mr. Kegan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any suggestion to make of anything 
that might have been done bv the commissioners, or the superin- 
tendent of police, that would have made better protection for that 
parade, that was not done ? 

Mr. Regan. Stopped the cars running earlier, sir. 

The Chairman. And if they did not have authority to stop the 
cars they should not be blamed because the cars did not stop? 

Mr. Kegan. The cars did not stop in time, sir. 

The Chairman. If they did not have authority to stop the cars 
before they were stopped, the blame would rest on the authority 
that should have provided for their stopping then? 

Mr. Began. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When, in your judgment, should the cars have 
been stopped in order to afford ample opportunity to protect the 
parade ? 

Mr. Kegan. Twelve o'clock would have been sufficient to have 
stopped the cars; then we could have handled the crowd properly. 

The Chairman. With the force you had on the Avenue on that day ? 

Mr. Kegan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. I was not in during the early part of your 
examination. As I understand, you deny this conversation with Dr, 
Mythen in toto? 

Mr. Kegan. Yes, sir. 

80464r-PT 2— 13 6 
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Senator Pomerene. Do you know of any reason why he should 
make a statement of this kind if something of this character did not 
occur ? 

Mr. Began. The man must be mistaken. 

Senator Pomebene. You mean by that, mistaken in the identity 
of the officer? 

Mr. Eegan. In the number. 

Senator Pomebene. That is all. 

TESTIMONT OF HE. T. B. CUKBIES, FfilVATE, HETBOFOUTAH 

FOUCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 
Mr. CuRBiER. J. E. Currier. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 
Mr. Currier. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 
Mr. Currier. About five years. 
The Chairman. You are a private? 
Mr. Currier. A private, attached to No. 1 precinct. 
The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on the 3d of March ? 
Mr. Currier. Yes, sir. 
The Chairman. You were officer 454? 
Mr. Currier. Yes, sir; 454. 

The Chairman. Mr. Currier, I want to call your attention to the 
testimony of Dr. Mythen, of Baltimore, in which he says that : 

Dr. Hooker went up to officer No. 454 and spoke to him. 

The Chairman. Did you hear this conversation? 

Dr. Mythen. Yes; I was, in fact, behind him, and I heard the remainder, 
which he did not. And, also, Mr. Walter Hart, of Annapolis, Md., asked 
officer No. 454 if he could not stop those men from making these remarks, and 
the officer smiled and turned his shoulder to him, and after Dr. Hooker turned 
away and fell into line the officer said, " He can go to hell." He said this to 
the crowd with whom he was standing. I said : " Officer, do you not realize yoii 
might get in bad with this? Some of these men are important. That man is 
the president of Johns Hopkins University. He has a right to be protected, 
especially as he only asks protection for the women." He turned around and 
made some remarks to me which I do not recall, but it was under his breath 
and I went on. 

What do you say io that testimony ? 

Mr. Currier. That is not so, sir, in reference to myself. 

The Chairman. Do you remember any occurence of that kind? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any reason to suggest as to why Dr. 
Mythen should give testimony of that character? 

Mr. Currier. It may have happened that he made a mistake of 
identity in the number. 

The Chairman. That is your only suggestion. You swear posi- 
tively that did not occur with reference to you ? 

Mr. Currier. Not with myself, no. 

The Chairman. Did you have any conversation with any of the 
paraders ? 

Mr. Currier. I did not, sir. 

The Chairman. Did any of them speak to you at any time? 
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Mr. CuRKiER. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You talked with no one? 

Mr. Currier. No one, except the two sergeants of my 

The Chairman. I mean in the parade? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You would say that as far as you are concerned 
that this statement of the doctor's is absolutely false? 

Mr. CuRRnaL It is, relative to myself. 

The Chairman. That is what I am asking you. So far as you are 
concerned, and so far as it relates to you ? 

Mr. Currier. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed on the- Avenue? 

Mr. Currier. I was stationed about 30 feet east of Twelfth Street 
when the parade came along. After Commissioner Johnston came 
with his machine — ^that is, the machines that preceded the parade, he 
called to me and I followed him with his machine to Fifteenth 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. There is a photograph there 
which will show me taken at Fifteenth Street and the Avenue. 

The Chairman. And then you stayed there? 

Mr. Currier. I stayed there for about an hour until relieved by my 
captain, and then reported back to Twelfth Street and the Avenue. 

Senator Dimjngham. So that you were not at Twelfth Street 
any time after the parade reached there? 

Mr. Currier. I was there as the last of the parade went by. I 
was at Fifteenth and the Avenue for about an hour and then was re- 
lieved there, and went back to Twelfth and the Avenue, watching 
the traffic conditions there. I was detailed back to Twelfth street 
to help out. They had a rope there that they would raise and lower 
to let these post-office wagons out. 

The Chairman. Were you at any time stationed down near the 
grandstands at the Botanic Gardens? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you first stationed? 

Mr. Currier. Thirty feet east of Twelfth Street, on the south side 
of the Avenue. 

The Chairman. And then you were farther down the Avenue at 
the Peace Monument, during the parade ? 

Mr. Currier. Not at any time that day. I was never east of that 
point. 

The Chairman. I will say, Mr. Currier, that the doctor says, 
" This was somewhere beyond those long grandstands at the Botanic 
Gardens," so that was apparently farther down the Avenue from 
where you say you were stationed, and will tend to bear out your 
suggestion that he got the number wrong. 

Senator Dh^lingham. At this point, before we go on another step, 
I should like to ask Mr. Currier what he wore that indicated his 
number? 

Mr. Currier. I had on the badge that I have on now and my num- 
ber plate on my cap. 

Senator Dillingham. Is the number plate on your cap any plainer 
than the one on your badge? 

Mr. Currier, i es, sir ; it is a little larger. 
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Senator Dillikoham. I am sitting a yard from the witness and 
I am unable to read the number on his badge now. What are the 
figures? 

Mr. CuKRiER. 454. 

Senator Pomebene. Where is your cap? 

Mr. Currier. Here it is. [The witness shows cap.] 

Senator DiLiiiNOHAM. That figure is plain. 

The Chairman. Did you have that badge on? 

Mr. Currier. Yes. 

The Chairman. Like it is now? 

Mr. Currier. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And this cap? 

Mr. Currier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. The fibres on the cap are about half an 
inch high. ' ^ 

Mr. Currier. I should say so. 

Senator Dillingham. And metal? 

Mr. Currier. Yes, sir. 

Thfe Chairman. Did you have any reason to think, Mr. Currier 
that any laxity on the part of the officers with reference to en- 
forcing the orders regarding this parade would be overlooked or 
winked at? 

Mr. Currier. I did not. , 

The Chairman. Did you see anything that indicated a concerted 
action on the part of the police force not to protect this parade? 

Mr. Currier. I did not. 

The Chairman. Did you see any members of the police- force, spe- 
cial or otherwise, who were not doing what you thought was their 
duty in regard to this parade? 

Mr. Currier. I call the attention of two specials — on my way 
back from Fifteenth Street to Twelfth Streei^I told them that they 
were not put out there for ornaments, that they had to get to work. 
I was fighting my Tyay back to Twelfth Street. 

The Chairman. What were they doing?* 

Mr. Currier. They were standing watching the parade — two 
specials. 

The Chairman. They were standing watching the parade and 
doing nothing toward keepiQg the crowd back ? 

Mr. Currier. Not a thing. They were facing the parade. I called 
their attention to that and made them turn around and help push 
the crowd back. 

The Chairman. Do you know who they were? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any way to, identify them? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did they have any numbers? 

Mr. Currier. They had a badge on their coats. 

The Chairman. When you saw them doing nothing, you did not 
consider it your duty to take the numbers or get sometbing by which 
you could identify them? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir; I just called their attention to the fact that 
they were not put out there for ornaments. I had to fight my way 
bade to Twelfth Street. 
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The Chairman. What answer did they make to that suggestion 
of yours that they were not put out there for ornaments ? 

Mr. CuBRiER. They did not make any answer. They just started 
to work. 

The Chairman. Those were the only two that you noticed in the 
section you were in? 

Mr. Currier. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any of the regular officers that 
were not doing their duty, as you looked at it ? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any suggestion before this 
parade that neglect to put forth proper efforts to protect it would be 
excused ? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. If any member of the force did not do his duty, 
who was responsible for it? 

Mr. Currier. Why, it was his own fault. 

The Chairman. You say that unqualifiedly? 

Mr. Currier. Unqualifiedly. 

Senator Pomerene. My attention was diverted when you first be- 
gan your testimony. Possibly you have answered what I am going 
to ask. Do I understand that you deny this conversation with Dr. 
My then ? 

Mr. CuRRiElt. I do, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you know who Dr. Mythen is? 

Mr. Currier. I do not. 

Senator Pomerene. It seems that he is an Episcopal clergyman, 
who was marching with Dr. Hooker, the president of Johns Hopkins 
University. Do you know who Dr. Hooker is ? 

Mr. Currier. I have heard since the parade. I know who he is. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you know him by sight ? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir ; I do not. 

Senator Pomerene. Nor Dr. Mythen ? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Have you any explanation to make as to why 
he should testify as he has here in regard to this matter ? 

Mr. Currier. He was mistaken in the number. If there was such 
an occurrence as that happened he was mistaken in the number. At 
no time during the parade was I 30 feet eagt of Twelfth Street. 
That is as far east on the Avenue as I was during the entire parade. 

Senator Pomerene. Who were the officers in your immediate 
vicinity ? 

Mr. Currier. I was under Sergt. Lee. 

Senator Pomerene. Under Sergt. Lee? 

Mr. Currier. Yes, sir; between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, on 
the Avenue. 

Senator Pomerene. What other officers were on duty near you? 

Mr. Currier. Mr. J. H. Lee. 

Senator Pomerene. Is he present? 

Mr. Currier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Who else ? 

Mr. Currier. I was between Officer Lambert and Officer Lee. 

Senator Pomerene. Is Officer Lambert here? 

Mr. Currier. I think not. 
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Senator Pomerene. What is Lambert's first name ? 

Mr. Currier. William, I think. 

Senator Pomerene. Was there anyone else in that vicinity? 

Mr. Currier. Yes; Sergt. Headley. 

Senator Pomerene. Is he here ? 

Mr. Currier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. You were up in the vicinity of Twelfth during 
the entire afternoon? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir. When the parade came along — I suppose 
vou did not hear that. As the parade came along it was preceded 
by the police automobiles, in one of which was Commissioner John- 
ston. When he arrived beside me — ^when he got opposite me at 
Twelfth and the Avenue he called to me and he said : " I wish you 
would come with my machine and help get the crowd back until I 
dismiss jrou." I said, "All right, sir." I followed with him and 
his machine until we got to Fifteenth and the Avenue. I was sta- 
tioned at Fifteenth and the Avenue — at the southeast comer — and 
stayed there for about 50 minutes or an hour — ^until relieved by the 
captain — and reported back to Twelfth and the Avenue. At no time 
during the entire day was I more than about 40 feet east of Twelfth 
Street. That is where I was stationed. 

Senator Dillingham. Are there any grand stands in that neigh- 
borhood such as he mentioned in his testimony ? 

Mr. Currier. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. OEOEOE HILL, FBIVATE, METROPOLITAN 

FOIIGE, WASHINGTON, D. G. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Hill. George Hill. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. Hill. Three years and a half. 

The Chairman. You are a private? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You were on the Avenue the afternoon of the 3d 
of March ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was your number? 

Mr. Hill. 175. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Hill. On the south side of the Avenue, between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Streets. 

The Chairman. You were there all the time during the parade? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hill, Dr. My then testified as follows : 

The next officer was officer No. 175, a negro. 

Seijator Dillingham. Can you tell us where this officer was stationed? 

Dr. Mythen. No ; I was so excited I could not give any definite information. 
I took their numbers; that was all I could do. Officer 175 was a negro, and 
when we came up to where he was with a crowd of young fellows, he was 
laughing at their sallies, which were obscene. Some of the remarks were too 
indecent to bear repetition any place, even among men, let alone among women. 
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I said to him, "Can you not shut the mouths of these people?" He turned 
around and grinned and said, " Why don't you try it? " I said, " I am not paid 
for that." That is all he said, and they made some remarks, some nasty 
remarks, to me and laughed in rejoinder to their witticisms. 

What have you to say to that testimony of Dr. My then? 

Mr. Hill. He was mistaken, sir. , 

The Chaikman. Did anything of that kind occur? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The CHAiRSfAN. Did you have any talk with any member of the 
parade ? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir; never. 

The Chairman. None at all ? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. At no time ? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You say, then, that this statement of the doctor's 
is absolutely false? 

Mr. Hill. It is a mistake, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you observe any members of the parade talk- 
ing with policemen? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you satisfied that no conversation occurred 
between members of the parade and officers near you ? 

Mr. Hill. I did not see any. 

The Chairman. Were there other officers stationed near you ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you remember now what officers were with 
you, or next to you? 

Mr Hill. No, sir. They were all strangers to me. The ones next 
to me were all strangers. I was in a new precinct then and did not 
know them. 

The Chairman. You do not know their numbers? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What were you doing while the parade was pass- 
ing along? 

Mr. Hill. I was keeping the crowd back the best I could. 

The Chairman. Were you in front of the crowd, or between the 
crowd and the parade? 

Mr. Hill. I was in front of the crowd. 

The Chairman. Were you watching the parade or watching the 
crowd ? 

Mr. Hill. I was watching the crowd, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have your back to the parade all the 
time? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

The Chairman. Were you able to keep the crowd back from the 
parade there? 

Mr. Hill. The crowd was out on the car track. 

The Chairman. Where was the parade? 

Mr. Hill. The parade — ^they came right in the middle of the 
car tracks. They came right down in the middle of the car tracks. 

The Chairman. Down m the middle of the car tracks or between 
the two car tracks? 

Mr. Hill. In the middle of the car tracks. 
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The Chairman. In the middle of which car track? 

Mr. Hiij:i. Both the car tracks. 

The Chairman. The two lines of the car tracks ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There was nobody walking along between the 
car lines? 

Mr. Hill. Just right straight down the car track. The parade 
was coming down the tracks. 

The Chairman. Of course, you understand there are two tracks 
on the Avenue, and there is quite a space between them ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

The Chairman. Were the paraders marching solely on the car 
tracks, or were there some on the car tracks and some on the space 
between the car tracks? 

Mr. Hill. They were solely on the car tracks, and they had the 
whole car tracks to themselves. 

The Chairman. That is, the space between the car tracks was not 
occupied by anybody? 

Mr. Hill. They had the four tracks, marching straight down the 
tracks.' 

The Chairman. The four tracks? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

The Chairman. There are not four tracks there, are there ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; there are four tracks. 

The Chairman. You call each rail a track, do you ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There were two car lines? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About how many abreast were they marching 
there ? 

Mr. Hill. They seemed to be about four abreast. 

The Chairman. Was that all the time? 

Mr. Hill. Sometimes two abreast — sometimes they came down 
two, but most nearly four abreast. 

The Chairman. When they marched two abreast was that because 
they were forced to do so by the crowd ? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir; it seemed to me that was the formation of the 
parade. 

The Chairman. They had an abundance of space there to march 
four abreast all the time, did they? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How far back did you keep the crowd from the 
car line? 

Mr. Hill. I had about a foot sometimes from the south track. I 
was stationed on the south side. 

The Chairman. You think sometimes they got up within a foot 
of the rail ? 

Mr. Hill. Of the track ; yes, sir — of the south rail. 

The Chairman. That would force you back onto the track, would 
it not? 

Mr. Hill. Very nearly on the track ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the disposition of the crowd along 
there? 
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Mr. Hill. The crowd along there where I was stationed was mostly 
women and children in front, and behind them there seemed to be 
men. They got up in front there. They were in front. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any improper remarks by members 
of the crowd? 

Mr. Hill. I did not, sir. 

The Chairman. Not at any time during the passage of the parade ? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you see any improper actions by anybody in 
the crowd? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You noticed nothing of that kind? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How near you were other officers? 

Mr. Hill. Well, a space of about 25 feet, I presume, and there was 
a special in between us. 

The Chairman. The specials are called officers, are they not? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. We were about 16 feet apart. 

The Chairman. There was an officer on each side of you, about 
10 or 15 feet away? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you and these other officers ever get together 
and talk while the parade was going along? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And you state that this conversation related by 
the doctor is absolutely without foundation, so far as it relates to 
you? 

Mr; Hill. Yes, sir; to me. 

The Chairman. And you saw nobody in the parade talking with 
any of the officers in your neighborhood ? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to think that any mem- 
ber would be excused for not doing his full duty in regard to pro- 
tecting that parade? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you see any officers at any time during the 
time of the parade that you did not think were doing their full duty? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Either specials or regulars? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Everybody seemed to be doing their utmost? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear it suggested by any of the men 
that they wjould not be expected to do their full duty in regard to 
this parade? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You would say, then, that if there was any fail- 
ure on the part of any of the men or any neglect on their part, they 
alone are to blame? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

The Chairman. You never heard anyone suggest that laxity on 
their part in protecting the parade would be winked at by Maj. Syl- 
vester or Commissioner Johnston? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir ; none whatever. 
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Senator Pomerene. Did anybody who was in the procession speak 
to you at any time about the conauct of the spectators in crowding 
up on the procession? 

Mr. HiiiL. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Or about any indecent or vulgar remai^ 
made by the onlookers? 

Mr. Hnji. No. sir. 

Senator Pomerene. To those in the procession? 

Mr. HiLi<. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Did anybody in the procession at any time 
during that afternoon call your attention to the fact that the pro- 
cession was not being properly guarded ? 

Mr. Hell. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. There was no comment of that character? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you know who this Dr. Mythen is ? 

Mr. HhiL. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Were you there in the immediate vicinity of 
Officer Currier? 

Mr. Hiuu I do not know Officer Currier, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. You were near Twelfth Street, were you? 

Mr. Hill. I was near Thirteenth Street. 

Senator Pomerene. Do yoii know Officer Began? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Pomerene. You have been in here this morning while 
Currier and Regan were testifying? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. And you know to whom I refer when I speak 
of those officers now, do you? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Were they on duty in your vicinity that day? 

Mr. Hill. I do not remember, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. It seems that Officers Segan and Currier and 
yourself were complained of by Dr. Mythen, according to his testi- 
mony here before this committee. Have you any explanation to 
make as to why he should make these statements concerning any one 
of you three officers? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir ; I have not, unless he is mistaken. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you know Dr. Hooker, the president of 
Johns Hopkins University? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lee, I wish you would state again where you 
were stationed. 

Mr. Lee. On Pennsylvania Avenue, on the south side^ near Thir- 
teenth. 

The Chairman. Mr. Eegan, where were you stationed? 

Mr. Eegan. Between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, on the north 
side of the Avenue, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not see this man [indicating ffiU] during 
that time? 

Mr. Regan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Currier, where were you stationed? 

Mr. Currier. About 35 feet on the Avenue east of Twelfth Street. 

The Chairman. You did not see this man [indicating Hill] ? 
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Mr. CuBRiER. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you see Regan during that time? 

Mr. CuRBiEB. No, sir ; I was on the other side of the Avenue. 

TESTIHOlfY OF H£. EDWABD J. LAWLESS, PSIYATE, METBO- 

POLITAN POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Lawless. Edward J. Lawless^ 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the regular force? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are a private? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. Lawless. Nine years. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on the 3d of March? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed? 

Mr. Lawless. Between Tenth and Eleventh. 

The Chairman. What was your number? 

Mr. Lawless. Six hundred and thirteen. 

The Chairman. Your number was given, Mr. Lawless, as one of 
the men who did not appear to be doing his duty while that parade 
was going along. Can you give any reason why that suggestion 
should be made? 

Mr. Lawless. Why at all times while the parade was going along 
I was keeping the crowd back. 

The Chairman. Were you doing all that you could ? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What were you doing? 

Mr. Lawless. I was keeping the crowd back off the marchers. 
There were a great many women and children in the front. 

The Chairman. What position did you take? Were you between 
the crowd and the parade or were you a part of the crowd ? 

Mr. Lawless. Between the crowd and the parade — in front of the 
crowd. 

The Chairman. Did you have your back to the crowd or to the 
parade ? 

Mr. Lawless. I had my back to the parade. 

The Chairman. That is, you were not watching or looking at the 
parade ? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir ; except when I turned to see if the crowd was 
back. Sometimes I would turn. 

The Chairman. Did you have any orders from your superior officer 
with reference to the position that you should take as between the 
crowd and the parade? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who gave you orders ? 

Mr. Lawless! Sergt. Dunigan. 

The Chairman. What orders did he give you? 
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Mr. Lawless. He told us to keep the crowd back so that the parade 
could march freely. 

The Chairman. Did he tell you to face the crowd or to face the 
parade at any time? 

Mr. Lawless. He said to face the crowd. 

The Chairman. Did you have any talk with any members of the 
parade while the parade was going on? 

Mr. Lawless. 1 do not remember. 

The Chairman. You do not remember whether you did or not? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you remember whether or not anybody in the 
parade complained to you about the action of anybody in the crowd ? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say you do not remember or that 
nobody complained to you? 

Mr. Lawless. I do not remember of anybody complaining to me. 

The Chairman. Do you not think you would have remembered it 
if anybody had? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir; I would. 

The Chairman. Are you prepared to say that nobody did complain 
to you? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir; they did not. 

The Chairman. Did you have vour attention called to any im- 
proper conduct on the part of anybody in the crowd ? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You can not give out any suggestion as to why 
your number should have been tiaken by any member of the parade, 
as indicating that you were not doing your duty ? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir; I can not. 

The Chairman. Did you observe any members of the force in 
your neighborhood who were not, in your judgment, doing what 
they should do? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Either regulars or specials? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You would testify here that the members of the 
police force that came under your observation were doing their full 
duty? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir; they were. 

The Chairman. Did you understand, or have any reason to believe, 
that lax conduct on the part of any of the officers would be over- 
looked? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir ; it would not be overlooked. 

The Chairman. Did you have any understanding or have any 
reason to believe that the men, or any of the men, understood that 
they were not expected to put forth any special effort to protect 
that parade? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir; they were told to put forth their best efforts. 

The Chairman. When they were told to do that you understood 
that was meant to be done? 

Mr^ Lawless. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If anybody did fail to put forth his best efforts 
he was to blame? 

Mr. Lawless. He would be responsible ; yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Was it possible for Maj. Sylvester or the officers 
in hiffher authority to be present with all these men to see that they 
did their duty? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chairman Did you hear this parade talked about among the 
men before it occured ? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. You never heard it mentioned? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You never talked to anvbody about it? 

Mr. Lawi;ess. I never talked to anyone about it. 

The Chairman. You never heard any of them mention what the 
parade represented? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any of them suggest that it 
would be more difficult to protect this parade than the ordinary 
parade? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir ; I did not. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the men discuss the merits 
of woman suffrage? 

Mr. Lawi^ess. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You never heard that talked about among the 
men? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chair3ian. Do the men frequently get together evenings or 
during the day and engage in social conversation ? 

Mr. Lawijess. Some do; but, then, there are other men that keep 
to themselves a great deal. 

The Chairman. Are you one of the men that keeps to himself? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir; as a rule. 

The Chairman. You were not in any of the gatherings of the men 
in a social way, then ? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You have no reason to think that. there was any 
concerted effort on the part of the men not to give this parade all 
the protection they could give it? 

Mr. LawixESS. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerbne. Did you hear any discussion among any of the 
officers that indicated that they were treating this matter in a spirit 
of levity? 

Mr. LawixESS. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Pomerene. None at all ? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. You were, I believe, between Tenth and Elev- 
enth Streets? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. The order was perfect there, was it? 

Mr. LawixESS. It seemed to be — ^they were mostly w<Hneu and chil- 
dren where I was — ^in front. 

Senator Pomerene. Did the crowd there between Tenth and Elev- 
enth interfere with the procession in any way ? 

Mr. LawixESS. No, sir. 
• Senator Pomerene. They could move along in an orderly way? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Pomebbnb. It was at no time stopped or blocked in any 
way so as to interfere with the orderly progress of the procession? 

Mr. Lawless. It was blocked between Tenth and Eleventh. 

Senator Pomerbnb. I know; but did the procession stop between 
those two streets? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerenb. How often? 

Mr. LawiiESS. I think about once. 

Senator Pombrene. Once during the entire afternoon? 

Mr. Lawless. To my knowledge ; yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. You were there, were you ? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. You know whether they stopped more than 
once, do you not? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Did they stop more than once ? 

Mr. Lawless. No, sir ; they did not. 

Senator Pomerene. What was the occasion for the stopping at 
that one time? 

Mr. Lawless. Well, there was some block farther up toward 
Twelfth Street. 

Senator Pomerene. When was this — during the afternoon? 

Mr. Lawless. Between 3 and 4 o'clock. 

Senator Pomerene. What portion of the procession was in your 
immediate vicinity at the time the procession was stopped ? 

Mr. Lawless. There were floats there. 

Senator Pomerene. What floats? 

Mr. Lawless. I do not just recall. 

Senator Pomerene. How long were they stopped ? 

Mr. Lawless. Just about 10 minutes. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you mean to say that during that entire 
afternoon the procession in the vicinity of Tenth and Eleventh 
Streets was stopped only once, and that one time for a period of 10 
minutes? 

Mr. Lawless. That is all I could see. 

Senator Pomerene. You were there on duty? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir ; but I had my back toward the procession, 
facing the crowd. 

Senator Pomerene. But as an officer you could see what was going 
on in front of vou as well as behind you if you were turning around, 
could you not? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir ; I turned every once in a while. 

Senator Pomerene. And if there was a stopping of this procession 
for a moment, you, in your official capacity there, and in the per- 
formance of your duty, could see it, could you not ? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. What other officers were there in your im- 
mediate vicinity? 

Mr. Lawless. Officer West — Sergeant Dunigan in charge. 

Senator Pomerene. All of the time? 

Mr. Lawless. Not all the time. 

Senator Pomerene. You were in your uniform? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. You had your badge on, did you ? 
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Mr. Lawubss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomereke. What was your number? 

Mr. Lawi«bss. Six hundred and thirteen. 

Senator Pomerene. And that number appeared not only on your 
bad^e but on your cap, did it? 

]£:. liAwiiEss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomebene. You were wearing your cap at that time, 
were you? 

Mr. Lawless. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. And there is no reason why a man who desired 
to take your number could not take it? 

Mr. LiAWLEBS. No, sir. 

The Chairman. If you were facing the crowd all the time he 
would have difficulty in getting your number, would he not? 

Mr. Lawosss. If I was facing the crowd he would, but in looking 
down toward the crowd to see if the way was clear, I would have to 
turn. 

TESTIHOirY OF MB. E. E. OEKALD, PBIVATE, KETBOPOLXTAIT 

poucE, wAsnnroTOir, d. c. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Gerald. E. E. Gerald. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. Gerald. Nineteen months, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your age now ? 

Mr. Gerald. I am 29. 

The Chairman. You were on the Avenue the 3d of March ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. First I will ask you, have you been a member of 
any other police force than this force ? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. So that your only experience as a policeman has 
been for the last 19 months? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed on the Avenue on 
the 3d? 

Mr. Gerald. I was stationed in the center of the block between 
Ninth and Tenth Streets, on the north side. 

The Chairman. You were in uniform? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Your number has been given as one of the police- 
men who did not appear to be doing his duty on that occasion. Have 
you any reason to offer as to why that suggestion should be made ? 

Mr. Gerald. None whatever, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. What is your number ? 

Mr. Gerald. Six hundred and seven. 

Senator Pomerene. Was that your number then? 

Mr. Gerajj). Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What did you do during the passage of that 
parade ? 
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Mr. GeraIcD. I tried to keep the crowd back in a general aline- 
ment — ^that is, with the balance of the crowed on both sides. At one 
time I was inclosed by the crowd so that I had to face both the 
paraders — I had to keep turning to keep the people from crossing, 
and keeping in those people that were in back on my side of the 
street. But I kept them back of the car line, back of the car track. 
Sometimes I would have 2 or 3 feet space between me and the other 
crowd and the car track. 

The Chairman. Did you take your position and maintain your 
position between the crowd and the car line ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that the crowd was beyond you — away from 
the car line ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You say that you got into the crowd once? 

Mr. Gerald. At one time there were a number of people crossed 
from one side of the street, from the south side, inclosing me in the 
crowd. 

The Chairman. How long did that last? 

Mr. Gerald. It only lasted for a minute. Two or three people 
got in front of me, and I got them back, what I could. What new 
faces I saw on my side I made them cross over to where they came 
from. That was just before the parade got there. 

The Chairman. You say you endeavored to keep the crowd back 
from the car line? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you? Were you on the car line? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How far did you try to keep the crowd away from 
the car line? 

Mr. Gerald. I kept them back about 2 to 3 feet from the car line. 

The Chairman. How near to you was there another officer? 

Mr. Gerald. There was. another regular officer within about 6 
feet of me. 

The Chairman. Was there a special officer between you and this 
regular officer? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How far was he from you? 

Mr. Gerald. We divided the distance, aoout 30 feet. 

The Chairman. That was on one side of you? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How was it on the other side? 

Mr. Gerald. The other regular officer was within about 40 feet 
of me. 

The Chairman. And a special officer between you and him? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About 20 feet away ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you able to maintain a good line between 
you and these other officers? 

Mr. Gerald. I was, sir. 

The Chairman. All the time of the parade? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You say you were. Did they assist you? 
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Mr. GisRAU). They did, in my immediate vicinity — ^in that block. 

The Chairman, lou do not know anything about what occurred 
in any other block, do you ? 

Mr. Gbrau). I saw tne parade stop several times. 

The Chaibman. I know, but you do not know what caused it to 
stop, do you ? 

Mr. G£RAU>. No, sir; I do not know the conditions. 

The Chairman. So that all you know about it, so far as the 
crowd and how it was controlled is concerned, was in your immediate 
vicinity ? 

Mr. Gerald. That is all, sir. 

The Chaibman. Did these other policemen do everything that, in 
your judgment, they could do to keep the crowd back? 

Mr. Gerau). Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You saw no neglect on their part ? 

Mr. Gerald. None whatever^ sir. 

The Chairman. Either special or regular? 

Mr. Geraij). Some of the specials did not seem to be very efficient; 
that is, the crowd did not seem to pay very much attention to them. 
It did not take them seriously. 

The Chaibman. Was that true with regard to the specials that 
were close to you ? 

Mr. Gerald. It was, sir. 

The Chairman. The nearest policemen to you were specials on 
either side? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They were not able to control the crowd very well, 
were they? 

Mr. Gerau). No, sir; but they seemed to be doing the best they 
could. 

The Chairman. You think they did the best they could ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You think the crowd did not have as much respect 
for them as it did for the regular uniformed officers ? 

Mr. Gerald. They did not seem to have much of any regard for 
them. 

The Chairman. The crowd simply overwhelmed them? 

Mr. Gerau). Yes. 

The Chairman. How far on each side of you were you able to con- 
trol the crowd? 

Mr. Gerald. I kept a space of about 40 to 50 feet clear. 

The Chairman. That is, about 20 feet on either side of you ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That would bring you to the special policeman, 
would it not? 

Mr. Gerald. I had to help the special out, and so did the other 
man on the other side of me. We had repeatedly to come to his 
assistance. 

Senator Pomerene. You mean 40 feet lengthwise of the street? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You kept moving back and forth along this dis- 
tance, did you? 

89464— FT 2—18 7 
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Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir; and the other man had to do the same. We 
had repeatedly to cover this special policeman's space. They would 
come out on the car tracks where this special was. 

The Chairman. Did you have any trouble in putting the crowd 
back when it surged up? 

Mr. Gerau). We did. We had to push on them and get people to 
help me — a number of the people in the crowd braced themselves 
and helped me keep the crowd back. 

The Chairman. What were the specials doing at that time? 

Mr. Gerau^. They were trying to i)ut them back, but the people did 
not seem to pay much, if any, attention to them. 

The Chairman. Did not the people pay any more attention to 
them than they did to a member of the crowd who was trying to 
keep them back? 

Mr. Gerald. Not a bit, sir. 

The Chairman. You say these specials, however, were doing all 
they could do? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They were not appearing to neglect their duties? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You saw no indication on that occasion on the 
part of any policeman, either regular or special, of neglect of duty ? 

Mr. Gerald. None whatever, sir. 

The Chairman. You have no suggestions to make as to why your 
number should be taken as indicating that you were not doing your 
duty ? 

Mr. Gerald. None whatever, sir, only that when the crowd was 
set back I had to watch that people did not cross from the other side 
into my space. I turned — when the crowd was in a general align- 
ment I did not make any effort, so long as they would keep back. 

The Chairman. No effort was necessary when they were keeping 
back ? 

Mr. Gerald. That was the only time; when they surged out I tried 
to keep them back. 

The Chairman. When no efforts were necessary to be put forth by 
you to keep the crowd back, did you face the crowd or the parade ? 

Mr. Gerald. I faced the crowd first, and after these people 
crossed — repeatedly stray ones tried to cross — I had to face both the 
crowd and the parade in order to keep the people away from those 
I already had kept back. 

The Chairman. What I asked was this: When it was not neces- 
sary for you to put forth any efforts to keep the crowd back — when 
it was back and maintaining its position — then did you watch the 
crowd or did you turn and watch the parade ? 

Mr. Gerald. I watched the crowd. 

The Chairman. You kept your back turned to the parade ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any understanding or belief that 
neglect to fully obey the orders that were issued would be overlooked 
or winked at? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. I know it would not be overlooked. I 
served where I learned obedience, as a soldier, and I knew that Maj. 
Sylvester would not overlook anything on our part whatever. And 
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we had the sergeants and captains over us, so if we had neglected 
our duty they would have put us up on charges. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to think there was any 
concerted action on the part of any number of the police force to 
neglect this parade? 

IVIr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any suggestions made by any- 
one that the police were not expected to put forth full efforts to 
protect this parade? 

Mr. Gerald. None whatever, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any suggestion by any of the 
police force that Maj. Sylvester was really opposed to having this 
parade on the Avenue, and therefore if they did not put forth every 
effort they would not be punished for it ? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear it suggested that Maj. Sylvester 
was opposed to woman suffrage ? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And that therefore you would not be expected to 
do your full duty ? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir ; I never heard that. 

The Chairman. You never heard anybody suggest anything of 
the kind? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You would say, without qualification, that if any 
policeman failed to do his duty it was entirely his own fault? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any talk with any members of the 
parade during this parade? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did anyone speak to you? 

Mr. Geram). Yes: there was one lady — ^there were some in the 
front of the crowd that said they wished the crowd was not so dense 
so that they would be continually pushed back. I told them I could 
not help it— that we had to push the crowd back. 

The Chairman. Did anyone in the parade complain of your 
failure to keep the crowd back? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And nobody in the parade complained about your 
action ? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or complained about the action of anybody in the 
crowd? 

Mr. Gerald. I did not hear any complaints. 

The Chairman. Did you see any improper action on the part of 
the people in the crowd toward the parade? 

Mr. Gerald. There were a number of soldiers making remarks. 
They were not obscene remarks. They were some distance back of 
me. I told them — I said, " Boys, if you want to do any thinking, do 
not think out loud, because I am not going to stand for it." They 
kept still. Their remarks, though, were not anything I could make 
arrests for. If they were loud, I was afraid they would be. 
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The Chairman. So you put forth every effort in your po^er to 
prevent these improper remarks on the part of members of the 
crowd ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What space did the paraders have in your terri- 
tory to march in? 

Mr. Gerald. They had the space of the car tracks. 

The Chairman. That is, they had the space of the two car tracks 
and the space between? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That would be a sufficient width for them to 
march four abreast? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. With an abundance of space between? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was there at any time during the parade such 
space as would require them to march two abreast or one abreast? 

Mr. Gerald. Not in my block, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. How often was this procession stojpped during 
the course of the afternoon in vour immediate vicinity? 

Mr. Gerald. I do not remember the exact number of times, but it 
was several times, probably three or four times, that it stopped in 
my vicinity. 

Senator Pomerene. Was that due to some obstruction in that im- 
mediate vicinity, or something at the head of the procession, or be- 
yond it? 

Mr. Gerald. Something below or above me; I could not tell why 
it stopped. 

Senator Pomerene. For how long a period was it stopped at each 
of these times ? 

Mr. Gerald. Well, from 5 to 15 minutes. That is, I did not look 
at the time, but 

Senator Pomerene. You say you think it was stopped four or 
five times ? . 

Mr. Gerald. At least four or five different times. 

Senator Pomerene. And 5 to 15 minutes each time? 

.Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the occasion for its stopping, if you 
know? 

Mr. Gerald. Well, I do not know of anv occasion — I could not 
say. The crowd seemed to be across the Avenue below me, but I 
could not tell exactly what the trouble was. 

Senator Pomerene. By "below me" you mean toward the Peace 
Monument? 
Mr. Gerau>. I mean toward the Peace Monument. 
Senator Pomerene. If that part of the procession was stopped 
that would not necessarily interfere with the part in your immedi- 
ate yicinity, would it? 

Mr. Gerald. Every time it would be interfered with they seemed 
to stop. I do not know for what reason. 

Senator Pomerene. That is, if some one in the rear was blocked 
the people in the front would stop? Do you mean that? 

Mr. GerAld. I do not know why they stopped. I do not know 
what their orders were, or the line of parade, or anything. 
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Senator Pomerene. What was the condition in front of you, and 
toward the head of the processicm ? 

Mr. Gerald. The street was clear so far as I could see. 

Senator Pombrbnb. How far could you see from where you stood ? 

Mr. Gerald. I could see to about the post office. 

Senator Pomerene. That would be about how many squares? 

Mr. Geram). That would be two souares, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. And jou think that within that space of two 
squares there was not anythmg to interfere with the orderly progress 
CT the procession t 

Mr. Gerald. None whatever, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Did you have your uniform and number on ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. And in full view? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. You speak of these special officers. Did they 
have a badge ? 

Mr. Gerald. They had a badge on, sir; but there was no number 
on it. 

Senator Pomerene. What badge of authority did they have ? Did 
they have a baton or something of that kind ? 

Mr. Gerald. They had a baton, sir. They were in citizens' clothes 
and had a badge pinned on the outside of their coats. 

Senator Pomerene. So that it must have been apparent to the 
crowd that they were there under proper legal authority? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes; but a great many of the crowd outside of the 
file that were in front could not see whether they were officers or 
not. 

Senator Pomerene. They had their batons with them, did they 

BOt? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. That would indicate their authority, and that 
was out where it could be seen by the crowd ? 

Mr. Gerald. I do not think they raised their batons very often, 
sir. At least I did not see any. 

Senator Pomerene. You raised yours, did you? 

Mr. Gerald. I did several times, and motioned the crowd back. 

Senator Pomerene. I^ there any reason why these other officers 
could not have done the same thing? 

Mr. Gerald. None whatever, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. In your judgment were they exerting them- 
selves in a reasonable way to prevent the pressing of this crowd upon 
the line of procession ? 

Mr. Gerald. They were doing everything that could be expected 
of an untrained man, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. And you would not expect an imtrained man 
to use his baton, would you? 

Mr. Gerald. I would not expect a trained one, sir, until after he 
had made an arrest. 

Senator Pomerene. I know, but I do not mean in the way of 
pommeling somebody, but in the way of motioning for the crowd to 
move back. Was it not used in that way by the officers ? 

Mr. Gerald. It was used by the regular officers, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. But not by the specials? 
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Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Can you give us any reason why they had these 
batons? 

Mr. Gerald. I suppose that they were given to them for the same 
reason that they were issued to us, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. But you think that whatever shortcomings 
there may have been in their conduct were due to a lack of experience 
and discipline? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Did you hear any expressions on the part of 
these officers, regulars or specials, indicating that they were treating 
this whole matter in a spirit of levity ? 

Mr. Gerald. None whatever, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. You say you have had training as a soldier ? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. And you have been on duty on public occasions 
of this character frequently, have you ? 

Mr. Gerald. Not as a soldier. Only in parades. 

Senator Pomerene. Either as a soldier or as an officer of the police 
force? 

Mr. Gerald. I have only been on 19 months, sir. I have had two 
or three occasions to be detailed. 

Senator Pomerene. AVhat precautions would you take to prevent 
similar occurrences if there was to be a similar parade, which were 
not taken at that time? 

Mr. Gerald. From what I saw of the Avenue the cars would have 
to be stopped earlier in the day, and then we should have had orders 
to keep tne people — that is, close the Avenue earlier in the day. Up 
to 1 crclock there were not many people on the Avenue. That is, 
the sidewalks were full, and what people were on business were 
walking back and forth in the Avenue. The cars came down very 
thick, both at the crossings and in the Avenue, and the people un- 
loaded there. They kept walking up and down until by 1.30 the 
Avenue was crowded, and by 3 o'clock it would be almost impossible 
for anybody to walk up and down unless they walked on the car 
tracks, where the space was clear. 

Senator Pomerene* Is there anything else? 

Mr. Gerald. None whatever, sir? 

The Chairman. Was there any attempt made by the officers to 
keep the Avenue clear prior to, say, 2.30? To keep the Avenue clear 
of pedestrians and keep them back to the curb ? 

Mr. Gerald. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you not think it would have been a wise thing 
for them to have begun clearing the Avenue of pedestrians earlier! 

Mr. Gerald. I would, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that was rather neglectful that 
they did not do so? 

Mr. Gerald. I do not know, sir. We did not have any orders. I 
was there to obey orders, you know. 

The Chairman. Do you not think your superior officers ought to 
have directed you to get the pedestrians off the Avenue or back to 
the curb before 2.30? 

Mr. Gerald. I thought so at the time, sir. 

The Chairman. You thought about that at the time? 
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Mr. Gerau). And many citizens spoke to me. Some old ladies 
that were back of the ropes said, " Why are these people allowed to 
Tvalk in front of us? We have have been here since 9 o'clock." 

The Chairman. When did you first get instructions to begin to 
clear the Avenue of pedestrians? 

Mr. Gerald. I do not know the exact time, sir ; but it was between 
2.30 and 3 o'clock, as near as I can remember. I did not look at 
the time. 

The Chairman. You think not earlier? 

Mr. Geraij>. It was when the automobiles came through with 
Gren. Johnston and a number of citizens with badges on, on mese au- 
tomobiles, and told us to keep this crowd back, to put them back to 
the curb. 

The Chairman. Those were the first instructions you had to keep 
the crowd back to the curb, and you did not try to do it before then ? 

Mr. Gerai^d. There had been no effort before then. 

The Chairman. What were the policemen doing there before 2.30? 

Mr. Gerau>. We reported to our captain at 1 o'clock. 

The Chairman. I understand that. What were you doing at 
2.30 and 2 o'clock and at half past 1 ? 

Mr. Geraij>. We were standing back near the ropes. 

The Chairman. Standing talking with people? 
. Mr. Gerald. Talking with people. 

The Chairman. Letting the people go here, there, and yonder, as 
they saw fit? 

Mr. Gerald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When the parade came up the Avenue was there 
any passageway cleared before they came along, that you could see? 

Mr. Gerald. The automobiles 

The Chairman. Before the automobiles came along. They were 
at the head of the parade. Before they came along was there any 
passageway up the Avenue that you could see? 

Mr. Gerald. There was in the block where I was, but at places I 
could see that the Avenue was closed or very near closed. 

The Chairman. So you could not see very far up the Avenue ex- 
cept to see the crowd ? 

Mr. Gerald. Just to see the crowd, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. To what extent was the Avenue occupied by 
people at the time that Gen. Johnston came along and gave you these 
orders ? 

Mr. Gerald. The people on both sides of the Avenue in my vicinity 
were between the building line and the car tracks. 

Senator Pomerene. Was that pretty well filled? 

Mr. Gerald. It was entirely filled, sir. In fact, they were so dense 
near the car tracks that I doubt if a lady could have got back from 
the car track to the building line. A man may have lorced his way 
through. 

Thereupon, at 12 o'clock, the committee took a recess until 2 
o'clock p. m. 

after recess. 

The subcommittee reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Present: Senators Jones (chairman), Dillingham, and Pomerene. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 
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TESTIMQNT OF UB. F. T. BBXJNNEB, FBIVATE, UETBOFOUTAH 

FQUCE FOBCE, WASHINOTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Brunner. Frederick J. Brunner. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are a private? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. Brunner. Three years and three months. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue during the parade of 
March 3? . 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your number, Mr. Brunner? 

Mr. Brunner. 'Five hundred and ninetv-nine. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed? 

Mr. Brunner. In the vicinity of Ninth Street and the Avenue. 

The Chairman. That is, between Ninth and Tenth Streets? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir; nearer Ninth than Tenth. 

The Chairman. What time did you report there? 

Mr. Brunner. One o'clock. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the Avenue as to its 
being occupied by people? 

Mr. Brunner. There was practically no one standing on the 
Avenue at all. There were some people moving on there. 

The Chairman. When did you get orders to clear the Avenue of 
pedestrians? 

Mr. Brunner. I should say about 2.30 — ^between 2.30 and 3. 

The Chairman. You did not get any orders with reference to ex- 
cluding pedestrians from the Avenue — and by that I mean between 
the curbing — ^until 2.30 o'clock, or later? 

Mr. Brunner. I did not, because I was assigned to the crossing 
there by the building line at Ninth and the Avenue, to keep people 
from being run over by the street cars and wagons as they were 
crossing. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any eflForts being made to clear 
the Avenue generally of pedestrians prior to 2.30? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir; there was a large crowd at the comer of 
Ninth Street and the Avenue, and the men were using the utmost 
endeavors to get them to move on. 

The Chairman. " To move on." What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Brunner. It was so large it was practically impossible to 
push them back on the sidewalk, and the men tried to force them 
back up the Avenue — that is, west up the Avenue. 

The Chairman. What I am talking about now is excluding pedes- 
trians from the Avenue. 

Mr. Brunner. I understand. 

The Chairman. Were they excluding them before 2.30? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When did you notice efforts to exclude people gen- 
erally from the Avenue? 

Mr. Brunner. I should say about 2 o'clock. 
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The Chairman. Were there very many people out in the Avenue 
then, aside from this congested crowd? 

Mr. Brunner. Jfo, sir; especially on the south side. That was 
Jjractically clear. On the north side there were quite a few standing 
m front of the ropes. 

The Chairman. Standing in front of the ropes ? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is, you mean out in the street proper? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were they standing still or walking about? 

Mr. Brunner. They were standing still. 

The Chairman. Apparently lined up to wait for the parade? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the Avenue along there 
just before the head of the parade arrived ? 

Mr. Brunner. I was engaged in tacking a rope at that time, but 
so far as I could see, it was packed — jammed with people. 

The Chairman. You did not notice any passageway through the 
crowd out along the car tracks? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir; but the crowd was so thick where I was 
that I could not have seen it had there been any. 

The Chairman. So you do not know whether there was a passage- 
way out .there when the head of the parade came along or not. 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir; I got there just about the time the auto- 
mobiles came up. I worked my way to the center and assisted in 
clearing the passage. 

The Chairman. What did you see as to a passageway when the 
automobiles got there and you went out there to them? Was there 
a passageway up the Avenue? 

Mr. Brunner. I could not see up the Avenue. In front of the 
automobiles, in front of the wedge they had formed, it was packed 
and jammed with people, but whether they had been forced along 
the Avenue in front of the automobiles or not I could not say. 

The Chairman. You got out toward the car tracks, did you not? 

Mr. Brunner. I got out in the center of the car tracks. 

The Chairman. And were you in front, behind, or to the side of 
the automobiles? 

Mr. Brunner. I was behind the first automobile. 

The Chairman. Could you not see what was ahead of it? 

Mr. Brunner. I was too busily engaged in pushing back the 
crowd. No, sir; I did not notice. There were crowds of people in 
front of the automobiles. 

The Chairman. There was no passageway, then ? 

Mr. Brunner. Not that I could see. 

The Chairman. So that the police along there had not secured or 
maintained a passageway up to the time the automobiles got there ? 

Mr. Brunner. I coula not say that, because the automobiles might 
have brought a crowd of people down in front of them, or the peo- 
ple might nave surged in in front of them. 

The Chairman. Could you not see whether they did or not? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir ; I did not notice that. 

The Chairman. Did you not look on up the Avenue ahead of the 
automobiles ? 
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Mr. Brunner. No, sir; I was too busily engaged in pushing the 
crowd back. 

The Chairman. If you were behind the front automobile, what 
were you doing to push the crowd back? 

Mr. Brunner. I was working in the crowd. The automobiles — I 
was around several of them. 

The Chairman. The crowd just got in around the automobiles, 
did they? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir; they surged in the center of the wedge, 
too. 

The Chairman. So that the automobiles were practically, you 
might say, a part of the crowd? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. I remember at one time I had an old man 
that was almost run over. I escorted him over into the crowd. When 
I saw that was when I happened to see one of the judges of the 
police court, and ladies with him, in the center, and I shoved him 
aside. 

The Chairman. Was not the main thing you had to do there to 
keep the people in the crowd from being run over by these automo- 
biles ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir; I could not do that, because they ran so 
slowly there would be no danger of that. I helped to shove them 
back. 

The Chairman. And yet with all of that you did not see whether 
at the head of the automobiles there was a passageway of any kind ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. There may have been after 15 or 20 people 
deep, but I could not see through the crowd. 

The Chairman. And you could not see looking up the street 
whether there was a passageway ? 

Mr. Brunner. I did not attempt to do that. 

The Chairman. You never did look up ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It never occurred to you to see whether or not 
there was a passageway for the crowd further on ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir ; I was too played out. I had been fighting 
the mob for about an hour, and I was winded. 

The Chairman. When did you begin fighting the mob ? 

Mr. Brunner. About 2 o'clock, I should say. I had to shove the 
people back from being run over. 

The Chairman. That was in the cross streets there ? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir; oftentimes two cars would cross at once, 
and people would be about to be in between the cars and you would 
have to drag them out. Baby carriages were in there, and bicycles, 
and you had to take them out. We had quite a time. 

The Chairman. After the automobiles got on what did you do ? 

Mr. Brunner. I worked with the automobiles about halfway up 
the block, and then I stationed myself about that point. I moved 
back and forward, helping to maintain a line along the outside edges 
of the crowd. Wherever I saw a bulge I would shove it back. I 
did not stay in any one position — any one spot. I was continually 
on the move. If I would see somebody that was shoving more than 
ordinary I would take him by the collar and order him not to come 
back again. 

The Chairman. Did you take very many by the collar ? 
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Mr. Brunner. Four or five, or I should say more than that. 

The Chairman. Were you between the crowd and the parade, or 
were you in the rear of the crowd ? 

Mr. Brunner. I was between the crowd and the parade. 

The Chairman. These men that you would tate by the collar 
TToiild get out of the crowd further toward the parade ? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. I remember one big 6-footer I had that 
the captain had to assist me in getting through the crowd. He was 
pretty well drunk. He was a little more than I could manage. 

The Chairman. What did you do with him ? 

Mr. Brunner. I got him to the edge of the crowd. He was 
shoving back, and the man seemed to be getting the best of it, and 
the captain happened to see it and came to my assistance. 

The Chairman. That is, you mean to drag him to the edge of the 
crowd, along the curbing? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir ; the north curbing. 

The Chairman. You worked in through the crowd over toward the 
curbing. 

Mr. Brunner. I did not do that part. The captain finished it. 
The man knew the captain, evidently, and he was talking to him and 
pacifying him. 

The Chairman. You had worked toward the curb ? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir; at the edge of the crowd nearest the pa- 
rade, and then the captain assisted. 

The Chairman. How far did you handle that fellow along? 

Mr. Brunner. I should say 25 or 30 feet before the captain came. 

The Chairman. Were vou taking him along the parade — between 
the crowd and the parade — or were you working him through the 
crowd ? 

Mr. Brunner. I was attempting to get him in the crowd. You 
see, he was in the center of the open space, but in the struggle he 
worked a little way toward Ninth Street. 

The Chairman. He had gotten out and become really a part of the 
parade ? 

Mr. Brunner. He was walking between two sections. I saw he 
was drunk ; that was the reason I took him out. 

The Chairman. Were there any other policemen around there? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir ; quite a few. 

The Chairman. What were they doing? 

Mr. Brunner. They were all busily engaged in attempting to keep 
the crowd back. 

The Chairman. What was this fellow doing when he was march- 
ing along in the parade ? Was he creating any disturbance ? 

Mr. Brunner. He was waving his hands. 

The Chairman. And you thought it better to get him out than to 
put forth your eflForts to keep the crowd back from the parade ? 

Mr. Brunner. The crowd was hooting and jeering, and he was 
jeering back. He was creating a disturbance, so I thought it was up 
to me to pull him out. 

The Chairman. Did j^ou observe anv of the policemen who were 
not doing what you thought was their full duty? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Either regulars or specials? 
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Mr. Brunner. Well^ there were a good many specials who worked 
hard and did good work. There were others that did not work so 
hard, probably not from any lack of desire to do it, but they did not 
know how. They were a little timid. 

The Chairman. Did you notice a number of specials who were not 
doing what you think now, or thought then, they really ought to do ? 

Mr. Brunner. Well, considering their ability, I tnink they did 
very well, indeed. 

The Chairman. In what wav were they deficient? 

Mr. Brunner. From the lack of knowledge. That only applies to 
some of them. There were others that were very good, I thought. 

The Chairman. Were there any of them deficient in anything ex- 
cept knowledge ? 

Mr. Brunner. Physical strength. A good many were apparently 
weak. Some of them looked hungry. 

The Chairman. These specials are selected only after some sort of 
an examination, are they not? 

Mr. Brunner. I suppose so. 

The Chairman. Or inspection? 

Mr. Brunner. When they get so many of them they are boimd to 
have some bad ones crop up. 

The Chairman. You think they are likely to get some who are 
not strong or really physically unable to do the duties they ought 
to do? 

Mr. Brunner. Some of them who were strong enough did not 
seem to have any strength. They were pushing and working with 
a will. 

The Chairman. Do you think that those strong looking men were 
really weak, or were not really putting forth their strength? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir ; I think they were sincere in their efforts. 

The Chair3ian. They impressed you that way, did they? ' 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir; they tried real hard. You would see 
them pausing and panting, out of breath. 

The Chairman. You did not think at the time they were sham- 
ming ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir ; I do not think I did. If I had I should 
have called them down for it. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to believe that a failure 
on the part of any of the police to do their full duty toward pro- 
tecting that parade would be overlooked or excused? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir ; I can not say that I did. 

The Chairman. Or winked at? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to believe, or did you 
think there was a concerted effort on the part of any number of 
policemen not to give that parade the protection it was entitled to ? 

Mr. Brunner. On the contrary, I think they were unusually 
active. That is, the ones with whom I came in contact. 

The Chairman. Did vou ever talk with any member of the police 
force, either before or alter the parade, who gave you the impression 
that he thought they would not be required to put forth their full 
efforts ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You never heard any suggestion of that kind? 
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Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And you never thought that it was the expecta.- 
tion of anybody in higher authority that the orders issued regard- 
ing that parade would not be literally complied with ? 

Mr. Brxjnnbr. No, sir. 

The Chairman. So you would say that if any policeman neglected 
or failed to do his duty he alone was to blame ? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir; that is true. 

The Chairman. Did you talk with any members of the force prior 
to the parade wth reference to the parade? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes,* sir ; I discussed it. 

The Chairman. What was the nature of your discussion? 

Mr. Brunner. Some of the men seemed to be in favor of woman 
suffrage and others were not in favor of it, the same as any other 
political question. 

The Chairman. You heard the merits of that proposition dis- 
cusged ? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. By the members of the force? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir ; it was discussed in a general way. 

The Chairman. Was there any indication that those who were op- 
posed to woman suffrage would not put forth their utmost efforts 
on the day of the parade to protect it? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you get any impression that any of them had 
that feeling? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir ; I can not say that I did. 

The Chairman. Can you say you did not ? 

Mr. Brunner. No. 

The Chairman. What was the state of your mind with reference 
to the attitude of those who had expressed opinions against woman 
suffrage? 

Mr. Brunner. It never entered my mind one way or the other. I 
never gave it any thought that there would be any shirking. 

The Chairman. So you had no impression, then, that there would 
be any shirking on that account ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any members of the force speak 
ijlightingly or lightly with reference to this parade? 

Mr. Brunner. Not with reference to the parade ; no. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of them express themselves as 
thinking that this parade should not have police protection? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the policemen expressing the 
fear that the parade would not be properly protected ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You never heard any doubt expressed as to the 
ability of the police force to protect the parade properly ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the force give expression as 
to their ideas regarding the opinion of Maj. Sylvester with reference 
to this parade or woman suffrage? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir; I can not say that I did. 
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The Chairman. Your number was given by one of the witnesses 
as one of the policemen who was not doing his full duty. Have you 
any idea as to why that suggestion was made ? 

Mr. Brunner. It is quite possible I paused to get my breath. A 
l)erson might have passed by and seen me standing apparently idle 
for a moment or two, and then, again, we maintained a general 
alignment, especially toward the end of the parade, toward the edge 
of the car tracks. That is, of course, we gave the parade the full 
width of the car tracks. While that was maintained there was no 
bulging. I would stand still looking one way and the other, toward 
the other side. 

The Chairman. Were you under Capt. Doyle? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You were one of the men that the captain referred 
to as being almost exhausted once in a while? 

Mr. Brunner. I can not say I was exhausted, but I was winded. 

The Chairman. Possibly that is what the captain means. You 
had to stop to recover your wind ? 

Mr. Brunner. I never stopped when I was pushing at any par- 
ticular person, though, until after I had accomplished my purpose. 

The Chairman. Then you probably relaxed your efforts for a 
while, and you may have been seen at one of those times, and that 
may have impressed the man that you were not exerting yourself 
to the full extent? 

Mr. Brunner. It is quite possible. 

The Chairman. But you desire to say to the committee that you 
were, during all the time of that parade, doing all in your power to 
keep the crowd back and give the parade ample space ? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. And I should like to say in addition that 
I am not only in sympathy with the suffrage movement, but the 
members of my wife's family were in the parade. 

The Chairman. So you had every inducemient to protect the 
parade? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any other suggestions to submit to the 
committee? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any conversation with any of the 
members of the parade while it was m progress ? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the nature of that conversation? 

Mr. Brunner. I remember one lady in particular. When the 
parade came to a halt she said to me, "I want to thank you police- 
men in this vicinity for the wide space you have given us." I 
thought she was speaking in sarcasm and I told her we had done 
the best we could here, but were only sorry we could not give them 
more space. She said, just as the parade started on again, " I did 
not mean it that way." She said, "We have had a lot of space 
here compared with other places, and good protection. We want 
to thank you for it." 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact you did not think they had 
as much space as they ought to have? 

Mr. Brunner. No. 
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The Chairmai^. And jou thought when she spoke that way she 
was trymg to be sarcastic ? 

Mr. Brunnee. Yes. 

The Chairman. You do not know who she was ? 

Mr. Brunner. No. It was one of the ladies dressed in a blue 
suit. 

The Chairman. Did you have any other conversation with mem- 
bers of the parade? 

Mr. Brunneh. Yes, sir; several ladies would make remarks as 
they passed by. 

The Chairman. Bemarks to you? 

Mr. Brunner. Yes. One lady in the New York section, I take it 
from her remarks, said, " They may have ffrafters in New York, but 
they know how to handle a crowd." And another one in the back 
said, "They ought to crack some heads," or something like that. 
The parade was going very slowly. The remarks were addressed 
to me. 

The Chairman. Why do you say they were addressed to you? 

Mr. Brunner« Because I happened to be close to them. The 
paraders brushed my shoulders as they passed by. 

The Chairman. Did any of the paraders asK you to give better 
protection to them or to the parade? 

Mr. Brunner. There was one man came by who wanted to know 
why I did not arrest some people. 

The Chairman. That was a man in the parade ? 

Mr. Brunner. He was in the parade. 

The Chairman. You do not know who it was? 

Mr. Brunner. No; I did not know who it was. 

The Chairman. Did he point any particular people out? 

Mr. Brunner. No; he did not. He just said it as he went along. 

The Chairman. What did he say? 

Mr. Brunner. He just said, " It is a wonder some of you police- 
men do not arrest some of the people." He was highly incensed and 
very much excited. 

The Chairman. Did anybody in the parade point out anybody in 
the crowd that they thought ought to receive your attention ? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And nobody called attention to actions on the 
part of anybody in the crowd that they thought ought to be reproved? 

Mr. Brunner. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF B. F. WEST, PEIVATE, METBOPOUTAN POLICE, 

WASHINOTON, D. G. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. West. Robert F. West. 

The Chairman. Are you a member of the police force ? 

Mr. West. Yes. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. West. About nine years. 

The Chairman. Are you^a private? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 
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The Chaibman. You were stationed on the Avenue the 8d of 
March? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

The ChaibMan. In connection with the parade? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Where were you? 

Mr. West. I was a little west of the block on the Avenue between 
Tenth and Eleventh Streets, on the north side. 

The Chaibman.' That is, you were west of Eleventh Street? 

Mr. West.' Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. You were between Eleventh ind Twelfth Streets? 

Mr. West. Between Eleventh and Twelfth, on the north side. 

The Chaibman. Who was your captain? 

Mr. West. I was under Uapt. HoUinberger, but my immediate 
commanding officer was Sergt. Xhmigan. 

The Chaibman. Were you close to this colored man, Hill ? 

Mr. West. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. You do not remember seeing him on the day of the 
parade? 

Mr. West. I saw him on the detail — he is from my precinct — ^but 
not in action or on duty. 

The Chaibman. You did not see him in action on the Avenue ? 

Mr. West. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. What time did you report there, Mr. West? 

Mr. West. We reported at 1 o'clock at the No. 1 police station. I 
suppose about 20 mmutes after that we were put out on the street — 
that is, reached the Avenue. 

The Chaibman. You got on the Avenue about 20 minutes after 1, 
or half past 1 ? 

Mr. West. I should judge so. 

The Chaibman. What was the condition of the Avenue as to 
pedestrians at that time ? 

Mr. West. The sidewalks were beginning to be crowded, the peo- 
ple were walking promiscuously up and down the roadway, but there 
was no great congestion on the Avenue at that time. 

The Chaibman. If you had started to clear the Avenue of pedes- 
trians — and by that I mean between the curbing — do you think there 
would have been very much difficulty in doing it at that time? 

Mr. West. No, sir ; I do not, at that time. 

The Chaibman. When did you start to clear the Avenue of pedes- 
trians ? 

Mr. West. I think about half past 2. At very nearly that time 
the sergeant came and told us to try to persuade — ^that we had not 
the power to absolutely eject people at that time until the cars were 
stopped running, but to persuade them to keep them from congre- 
gating and congesting at that point and to persuade them to get on 
the sidewalks — to get them on the sidewalks, if possible. 

The Chaibman. What sergeant told you that ? 

Mr. West. Sergt. Dunigan. 

The Chaibman. He told you you did not have actual authority to 
exclude people from there until 3 o'clock? 

Mr. West, Yes; because I appealed tq him — we stretched a rope 
about that time on Tenth Street. I assisted another officer. I went 
to that point to assist him in stretching this rope. I thought then 
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that would indicate a clearing of the Avenue at that time. And we 
then began to work to get them on the sidewalk, but not absolutely 
to make what we would call a rush to force them back bodily. 

The Chaibman. You thought that you ought to have commenced 
to clear the Avenue of pedestrians sooner than you did, did you not ? 

Mr. West. I realized very shortly that if we did not clear it we 
would be overpowered, overwhelmed. The cars were bringing crowds 
of people, and they were all being dumped right along the Avenue, 
ana, the sidewalks then being somewhat crowded, there was no space 
to put these people that were being dumped on the street unless we 
coidd force the others back up the side streets. The pavement could 
never have held the crowd. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the Avenue at your 
section when the head of the parade came along? 

Mr. West. At that time we struggled hard to get the crowd back. 
We were rushing very hard, and I noticed these automobiles com- 
ing up. We were nearly exhausted from our efforts to clear as 
much of the roadway as we possibly could. Of course these auto- 
mobiles spread out that much, and aided us greatly in getting a 
certain line established. 

The Chairman. What had you been able to do in that respect 
before the automobiles got there? 

Mr. West. We were working to every disadvantage. We would 
get bunches back, and they would sur^e around us and come in again. 
Others would try to force from one side of the roadway to the other, 
to get more advantageous positions. There was some confusion. 

The Chairman. So, as I understand it, as a matter of fact, you had 
not been able to clear or maintain a passageway ? 

Mr. West. Not a clear one; no, sir. 

The Chairman. As I take it, you policemen were working one 
here and one there, almost as a part or the crowd? 

Mr. West. Working there; yes. We were somewhat mingled. 
We could not form a solid phalanx at any point because we were not 
sufficiently numerous, and the automobiles did establish a good line 
for us at that time — sufficiently wide for us. We could not hold even 
what they did establish at all times. 

The Chairman. You were not able to maintain that? 

Mr. West. No. 

Senator Dillingham. But vou were able to, in the main, Mr. 
West? 

Mr. West. Not the full space that we first had. They continued 
to get in on us and fight us in, and we would get them back at points. 
Then we would form a line and stretch hancb frequently, and got a 
good deal of assistance. Some citizens began to take interest and 
began to help us. I had two or three citizens aid me — one a soldier. 
He seemed to belong to some State militia. He was a stranger to me. 

The Chairman. Were there many militiamen along there in the 
crowd ? 

Mr. West. They were scattered right through. 

The Chairman. Did any of them offer to assist you? 

Mr. West. They very readily assisted us whenever we appealed to 
them to. They seemed to wait to be asked. 

The Chairman. Did you notice a number of them asked ? 

89464— PT 2—13 8 
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Mr. West. I did not notice a great number. I myself asked this 
one. 

The Chairman. You just asked one? 

Mr. West. I saw Capt. Doyle, I think, coming up with some right 
near me in this square just west of Tenth Street, and he had soiae 
aiding him very materially. 

The Chairman. Mr. West, did you observe any inaction or ineffi- 
cient conduct on the part of the police, either regulars or specials? 

Mr. West. No ; I did not. 

The Chairman. And in your judgment were all the policemen that 
you saw doing all they could to get the crowd back and make a pas- 
sageway for the paraae ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not notice any laxity on the part of any 
of the men ? 

Mr. West. I did not. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any of the men. mingling in with 
what we might term a friendly way with the crowd ? 

Mr. West. I saw nothing of the sort. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any of the policemen talking with 
anybody in the crowd in a friendly way ? 

Mr. West. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any of the crowd that seemed to 
be especially jolly? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir; there was a great deal of jollity. There was 
some cat calling, and so on. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any of the policemen that seemed 
to enter into that spirit themselves ? 

Mr. West. I really did not. All the policemen who were in that 
vicinity seemed to me to be engaged, as I was, in trying to maintain 
order and keep the line that we had established. I think we did 
succeed very well in doing so at that particular point. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by " the line you had estab- 
lished " ? What line had you established ? 

Mr. West. We had established a line within about, I would say, 

2 or 3 feet — sometimes it would encroach upon it somewhat. We 
would surge back wuth them and keep them, keep them quieted, and 
hold it. 

Senator Dillingham. What line had you established? You 
started to tell. 

Mr. West. I say about 2 or 3 feet from the car tracks. 

The Chairman. And how far up and down the Avenue ? 

Mr. West. I, of course, was operating just within a certain limited 
distance. I think so far as I could see — that is, about in that square, 
nearly to Eleventh Street — I think I could see at times some coh- 
gestion there, owing to the passage of the mail wagons, and so on. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say, then, that your force had 
established a line along the car tracks at a distance from it of 2 or 

3 feet from about Tenth to Eleventh Street? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir ; I could see very nearly that. 
Senator Dillingham. So as to leave both tracks free for the 
paraders — ^both lines? 
Mr. West. Yes, sir. 
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^ The Chairman. Could you tell, or did you know, what the condi- 
tion was on the south side of the railroad track? 

Mr. West. I could tell very nearly, because I was near the center 
of the square. I was a little west of the center of the square and 
could see on either side — some little distance in the square. There 
were times, of course, when there was an influx of people, and they 
^would break and push in and then we would have to work them back. 
I do not mean to say that line was established and kept continuous 
without any interruption — any break — because there were breaks at 
times. 

The Chairman. Were there frequent breaks? 

Mr. West. Not very. If there was something especially attractive 
in the floats they would try to get out and try to see it. We would 
have to push them in. 

The Chairman. Did you have any understanding or thought that 
the orders with reference to protecting that parade were not to be 
obeyed literally? 

Mr. West. !No, sir; absolutely not. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the men express any such 
idea as that ? 

Mr. West. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did it appear to you that there was anv concerted 
action on the part of any number of the police not to anord all the 
protection possible to that parade? 

Mr. West. There was never any intimation of it to me. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear anybody suggest that the 
higher authorities would not hold them strictly responsible for car- 
rying out those orders ? 

Mr. West. No, sir. On the contrary, I think we understood thor- 
oughly that we were expected to carry them out, to maintain order 
at all times. , 

The Chairman. And if any member of the force did not put forth 
his full effort, you would say that he alone was to blame? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that he had no right to assume that that 
would be overlooked ? 

Mr. West. He certainly would have no right that could be thought 
of in any way. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any talk among the men with ref- 
erence to this parade ? 

Mr. West. No; not any discussion of the parade in particular. 
We had knowledge of its happening, or its coming, and we antici- 
pated a considerable crowd. Those things are likely to be discussed 
or mentioned, but there was no long discussion as to what the out- 
come of it would be. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the members of the force 
speak slightingly of the parade? 

Mr. West. Oh, no. 

The Chairman. Or of those who were likely to take part in it ? 

Mr. West. I do not think there was any such feeling even. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the members express a doubt 
about the ability of the police to protect the parade properly ? 

Mr. West. No, sir ; we did not anticipate any trouble. 
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The' Chairman. Have you any suggestions to make to the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. West. Well, I have not. • I suppose you have had suggestions. 
I have heard, in fact, the suggestions as to the reason, or why we 
might have had better results — ^that is, if we had had power to have 
cleared the Avenue a sufficient time before 12 o'clock or 1 o'clock 
we could have held the crowd in check and given more room. But 
<hat has been suggested here already. 

Tlie Chairman. Do you think that the parade would have been 
much better protected if the ordinary pedestrian^ had been pressed 
back to the curbing from, say, half past 1 o'clock, and then you have 
taken care of the crowds that came m the cars as well as you could ? 

Mr. West. If we could have had them back of the ropes at 1 
o'clock, we might have gotten those that came on back, too, and main- 
tained that line. We could have kept them back of the ropes if we 
could ever once have established that line. 

The Chairman. Was there any reason why the ordinary pedes- 
trians on the Avenue should not have been put back behind the ropes 
by 1 o'clock? 

Mr. West. I can not say. We had no power to do that. We had 
no authority. I was not under the impression that we had the au- 
thority to start in to do that. 

The Chairman. If you men had been ordered to put the pedes- 
trians behind the ropes at 1 o'clock, do you think you could have 
done it? 

Mr. West. I think we could have gotten all that were then on the 
Avenue. 

The Chairman. If you had done that then you could have taken 
care of those that got off the cars pretty well, do you not think? 

Mr. West. Not all that got off to 3 o'clock. We could not because 
that was where the Avenue was so crowded — those that got off the 
cars. You see we would have had no place, as we were soon filled 
on the sidewalks. I think I mentioned that before. We would have 
had to force them up the back streets, so we would not have had 
room to put the people that came off the cars from 2 o'clock to 3 
o'clock. We would have had no room in the world to force them 
back of the ropes. 

The Chairman. When the parade came along there was a crowd 
solid from about 2 feet of the car track to the curbing? 

Mr. West. Very nearly so I should think, sir. I could not see 
farther back. I was at a very large space on the Avenue — at Frank- 
lin Square — and there was a great space between there and the curb- 
ing. On the south side I could see across that there was a solid mass. 

The Chairman. There was no space next to the curbing to which 
the crowd on the car lines could have been pressed ? 

Mr. West. Not so far as I could see. 

The Chairman. And at your place did you see any space behind 
the crowd next to the car line back into which thev could have been 
pushed or pressed? 

Mr. West. I could not, because as far as I could see they were 
crowding on me from the north, and of course if there was any space 
between that and the curbing, which is quite a distance, I would 
have been able to discover it from my point. 
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Senator Dillingham. How frequently were the cars running be- 
tween 2 and 3 o'clock ? 

Mr. West. I judge— they were coming in opposite direct ione — 
both lines, and continuously, in a continuous way. I would suppose 
about a minute apart or less than that possibly. 

Senator Dillentoham. How as compared with their ordinary run- 
ning? Were there more or less than on ordinary occasions? 

Mr. West. You see there are two lines which come in on the 
Avenue, the Fourteenth Street line, which comes in at Fifteenth 
Street, and that joins the Georgetown and navy yard cars. That 
makes double traffic, and therefore it is hard for me — I am Bot 
down in that section — I do not know how they run at that time of 
day particularlv, but they run on Fourteenth Street,' I think, on a 
three-minute scnedule unless it is something special. On this special 
occasion, I think they put on special cars. 

Maj. Sylvester. Mr. Chairman, I have some information in brief, 
if you* would like something on that point. 

Senator Dillingham. I should like something on that point. 

Maj. Sylvester. I have information from Mr. Carll, the superin- 
tendent of the Capital Traction Co., wherein he states that the 
number of cars which passed per hour was about 74 in each direc- 
tion. That is, east ana west. 

Senator Dillingham. In each direction? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. And 74 in each hour? 

Maj. Sylvester. Seventy-four in each hour, or from 12 o'clock to 
2.30 p. m., about 180 cars passed between Fifteenth Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, east bound, and 180 west bound, in the 2 hours 
and 30 minutes. That is not including the cars that intersected the 
Avenue from north to south. 

The number of cars of the Capital Traction line that crossed 
Pennsylvania Avenue at Seventh Street NW. northbound from 12 
o'clock noon to 3 o'clock p. m.^, March 3, 1913, was 105. The number 
of cars that crossed Seventh Street NW. going south from 12 o'clock 
to 3 o'clock p. m., March 3, 1913, was 105, and the number of «ars 
thafr crossed Pennsylvania Avenue at Seventh Street was about 35 
in each direction per hour. 

TESTIMONY OF HB. H. W. SHITH, PSIVATE, HETBOPOUTAN 

POLICE, WASHINOTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Smith. H. W. Smith. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How lone have you been a member? ' 

Mr. Smith. Six and one-half years. ' . ^ 

The Chairman. You are a private? . ' 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. ^ 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on March 3? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed? 

Mr. SMrrn. About 40 feet west of Ninth Street on the Avenue. 
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The Chairman. That is, you were between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets? 

Mr. Smith. Between Ninth and Tenth Streets. 

The Ch AIRMAN. On the north or south side? 

Mr. Smith. North side. 

The Chairman. What was your number? 

Mr. Smith. One hundred and eighty-three. 

The Chairman. What time did you get there ? 

Mr. Smith. One o'clock. 

The Chairman. When did you begin putting the people back to 
the curb? 

Mr. Smith. I should judge between 1.30 and 2. We began at 
Ninth and the Avenue there trying to ^et them back. 

The Chairman. Whal was the condition of the Avenue when you 
commenced to do that? 

Mr. Smith. It was pretty crowded. 

The Chairman. What were the people doing? 

Mr. Smith. They were walking up and down in the middle of the 
street. The sidewalks were very thickly congested. 

The Chairman. The people out in the street had not yet appar- 
ently taken positions to watch the parade ? 

Mr. Smith. A good many of them were standing still. 

The Chairman. They were lined up, were theyf 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir." 

The Chairman. Where? 

Mr. Smith. The whole Avenue was congested with people stand- 
ing — some standing and some moving. 

The Chairman. Were most of those that were standing out toward 
the car tracks or not? Had they all lined up along the car tracks? 

Mr. Smith. They were all lined up along the car tracks. 

The Chairman. Had they formed a line, or were they standing in 
the car tracks, and everywhere? 

Mr. Smith. Everywhere. 

The Chairman. So there was no passageway reserved by them for 
the parade? 

Mr. Smith. No; not at 1.30 o'clock. 

The Chairman. What were you directed to do then? 

Mr. Smith. We were ordered to get the crowd back. 

The Chairman. Were you told where to get them to ? 

Mr. Smith. To put them back to the ropes. 

The Chairman. Who gave you those orders? 

Mr. Smith. I do not Iniow^ who they were, they came from the 
automobile. The orders we got were from some gentleman in an 
automobile. He came up the Avenue and hollered to get the crowd 
back. We with the sergeant tried to get them back. The cars were 
dumping them in every minute, and we could not do it. We would 
make a small space, but they would come right in again. We were 
trying to get them back. 

The Chairman. What position did the policemen take? Were you 
stationed along in line? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And then told to try to get the crowd back? 

Mr. Smith. To put the crowd back ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you able to secure a passageway ? 
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Mr. Smith. We got a small passageway; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What width ? 

Mr. Smith. Just the width of the two car tracks. 

The Chairman. And by what time had you secured that? 

Mr. Smith. I do not know the exact time. I never paid any atten- 
tion to that. 

The Chairman. Was that passageway the entire length between 
Ninth and Tenth Streets? 

Mr. Smith. Very near, so far as I could see. 

The Chairman. Did you maintain that passageway until the 
parade came along? 

Mr. Smith. Well, sometimes the crowd would surge out, and we 
would have to open it up again. It was not all the time. The 
crowds woidd get out and surge in, and we would have to get the 
crowds back again. 

The Chairman. Do you remember when the automobiles came 
along at the head of the parade ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

The Chairman. Had vou a passageway there then ? 

Mr. Smith. I think there was a small one, if I am not mistaken. 

The Chairman. What are you certain of? 

Mr. Smith. I think we had a small passageway at Ninth and the 
Avenue. We were trying to open up a way there. 

The Chairman. You mean right across Ninth Street ? 

Mr. Smith. Bight across Ninth Street. 

The Chairman. You did not have a passageway maintained, then, 
through from Ninth to Tenth Street ? 

Mr. Smith. I could not say whether it was all the way through 
or not, but I know it was part of the way. 

The Chairman. About how far? 

Mr. Smith. Probably 25 yards. It seemed as though they kind 
of came to a focus as we came up the Avenue. They came to a focus, 
but we opened them up by degrees, and the crowas surged out. 

The Chairman. Dia you notice when the automobiles came along 
the condition of the crowd in front of the automobiles ! 

Mr. Smith. I did. 

The Chairman. Was there a crowd right in front of the automo- 
biles? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir ; a right good crowd. 

The Chairman. The automobiles came on in a sort of a wedge 
shape ? 

'Mr. Smith. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. The automobile right in front, right at the head 
of the wedge, did it have a free passageway? 

Mr. Smith. I think it did. It did at Ninth and the Avenue, I 
know. 

The Chairman. You think it had a free passageway? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

The Chairman. There was nobody right in front of it? 

Mr. Smith. I do not think there was. 

The Chairman. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Smith. Pretty sure; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. '\Vhat position did you take while the parade was 
passing along! 
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Mr. Smith. I tried to keep the crowd back. 

The Chairman. Where were you, between the crowd and the 
parade ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What space did you have between the crowd and 
the parade? 

Mr. S»UTH. I should judge about 4 feet. 

The Chairman. You had about 4 feet? 

Mr. Smith. Three and one-half or four feet — something like that* 

The Chairman. Through what distance did you have that? 

Mr. Smith. Do you mean from one side to the other? 

The Chairman. I mean how far up and down the Avenue did you 
have a space of 3 or 4 feet between the crowd and the parade? 

Mr. Smith. I could see something like 25 yards — something like 
that. You see, we did not haye very much time to look at it then. 

The Chairman. Over what length of the street did you exercise 
control ? 

Mr. Smith. Probably 30 to 40 feet. 

The Chairman. You went back and forth along there? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir ; with a special. I had a special with me. 

The Chairman. A special under your control ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

The Chairman. He was acting under your instructions? 

Mr. Smith. He was stationed alwigside of me. 

The Chairman. Was he supposed to obey your orders? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So you and your special covered about 30 to 40 
feet there? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you able to keep the crowd back pretty 
well for a distance of 3 or 4 feet from the car lines ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. Sometimes they would surge out, and sometimes 
we would hold them, but the impact was very strong on the rear and 
forced them out. 

The Chairman. Did they interfere with the parade along there? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They did not get to the parade? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You and your special were able to keep them back 
from the line of parade ? 

Mr. Smith. They did not get in the parade ; no, sir. 

The Chairman. What width had the parade while it was march- 
ing by there? Do you know? 

Mr. Smith. Probablv about 4 feet each side of the car tracks. 

The Chairman. So that it would give them the full width of each 
car track and the space between and a space of 4 feet on each 
side ? 

Mr. Smith. Just about, as near as I could guess at it. 

The Chairman. That gave them a pretty good space for parading, 
did it not? 

Mr. Smith. Pretty fair. 

The Chairman. Were they marching two, four, or eight abreast?* 

Mr. Smith. I think about four. 

The Chairman. And they had plenty of room? 
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Mr. Smith. Yes, sir ; they were not stopped there. 

The Chaikman. Did you notice at any time in your territory the 
crowd set in among the paraders? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They did not get into them? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did they get close enough to put their hands ^Dn 
anv of the paraders? 

ifr. Smith. I did not see it. 

The Chairman. Could they have gotten close enough if they had 
tried? 

Mr. Smith. They could probably have reached out and touched 
them sometimes. 

The Chairman. You did not see any attempts to do that ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any complaints made to you by any 
of the paraders of the action of any of the crowd ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did any of the paraders talk to you at any time? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any jeering or improper remarks by 
the crowd while the parade was passing by ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You heard nothing of that kind at all ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Was the crowd where you were pretty orderly? 

Mr. Smith. They were. 

The Chairman. They were mostly girls? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were there not lots of men in the back part of the 
crowd ? 

Mr. Smith. In the back part there were. They were laughing and 
talking, but using no bad language ; that is, nothing we could take 
any action for. 

The Chairman. Did you have any understanding or impression 
that you were not expected to afford all the protection possible to the 
parade? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you see any of the men that were within your 
vision who were not doing what you thought they ought to do ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. All the policemen, regulars and specials, were 
putting forth every effort, in your judgment, that they should have 
put forth? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any talk on the part of any of the 
policemen that they were not expected to do all possible to protect 
the parade? 

Mr. Smith. I did not. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any suggestion on the part of 
any of the policemen that laxity on their part would be winked at ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did there seem to be any concerted action on the 
part of any of the police not to protect the parade ? 
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Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any talk by any of the men before 
the parade to the effect that they were not expected to give it full and 
ample protection ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the men talking slightingly 
with reference to it or what it represented? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You would say that if any man failed to do his 
full duty on that occasion he alone was to blame? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You think that the higher officers did everything 
in their power to protect that parade? 

Mr. Smith. I do. 

The Chairman. Do you think, if there is any blame to attach by 
reason of the failure on the part of the men along the line to do their 
duty, the higher officers are responsible for it ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You think if there is any blame it should attach 
to the men along the line ? 

Mr. Smith. I do. 

The Chairman. That is, you think the orders that were issued 
were expected to be obeyed ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And if there was any disobedience of them, of 
course, the responsibility would be with the men themselves ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think that the crowd should have been 
kept farther back from that parade along the Avenue ? 

Mr. Smith. It would have been better if we could have kept them 
back — kept them back farther. 

The Chairman. Have you any reason to suggest why that was 
not done? 

Mr. Smith. We could not from that time, there were so many 
people on the Avenue. 

The Chairman. From what time? 

Mr. Smith. From 1.30, the time we started. 

The Chairman. That is, your judgment is that you should have 
started much earlier to have got the crowd back ? 

Mr. Smith. I think the cars should have been stopped earlier, be- 
fore noon. Then, probably, we could have, coped with the situation ; 
but not that time, because there were so many people on the Avenue 
and on the sidewalks. 

The Chairman. Were the sidewalks full of people when you went 
down there? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; very near. 

The Chairman. There was very little room on the sidewalks then 
to put people ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Your number was given here as one of the police- 
men that was not doing his duty. Have you any suggestion to offer 
as to why that suggestion was made ? 

Mr. Smith. I will say I did all I could do. Probably at the time 
the person passed I might have been standing a second, facing the 
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paraders, but I had worked pretty faithfully. I would not say that 
I was in motion all the time continuously from 1 o'clock to 5 o'clock. 

The Chairman. But you do feel that you were doing your duty at 
all times? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That you were not neglecting your duty at any 
time? 

Mr. Smith. Xo, sir. The sergeant — the captain was over there by 
me, so I could not very well do that. 

The Chairman. Did you face the parade very much of the time ? 

Mr. Smith. Xo; I faced the crowd. 

The Chairman. Were you curious to see the parade ? 

Mr. Smith. Xo, sir. 

The Chairman. If you did have any curiosity, you did not let that 
interfere with vou dutv ? 

Mr. Smith. Xo, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you feel that your first duty was to keep that 
crowd back from the parade? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was jour back to the parade most of the time? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. OEOEGE W. BOYD, FKIVATE, HETBOFOLITAN 

FOUCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Boyd. George W. Boyd. 

The Chairman. Are you a member of the police force of the city ? 

Mr. Boyd. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are a private? 

Mr. Boyd. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Boyd, I do not know what you would likely 
testify to, but your name was left with me, or rather at my office, 
without any suggestion as to what you would testify to. Have you 
in mind any facts that you think ought to be brought to the attention 
of this committee ? 

Mr. Boyd. No, sir. T am detailed in the tax office. I go with 
the bank messenger, you know. I left the office that day at half past 
4. I did not see this parade at all. I was not on the Avenue. 

The Chairman. You were not on the Avenue and saw nothing of 
the parade? 

Mr. Boyd. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you do not know how it was managed ? 

Mr. Boyd. Not a thing. 

The Chairman. Or interference with it, or anything of that kind ? 

Mr. Boyd. I saw the crowd on the Avenue and then I went on up 
the back streets. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any talk by the policemen before 
the parade occurred? 

Mr. Boyd. Not a word, sir. 

The Chair3ian. In regard to it? 

Mr. Boyd. No, sir. I have not talked with any of them. 
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The Chairman. Have you heard any policeman suggest anything 
as to who was responsible for whatever bad conditions there were 
on the Avenue? 

Mr. Boyd. Just what I have heard them express here — on account 
of the cars not being stopped in time. 

The Chairman. That is, you have heard nothing except what has 
been testified to? 

Mr. Boyd. That is all. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any expression among the policemen 
before the parade occurred that they would not be expected to put 
forth any special efforts to protect it ? 

Mr. Boyd. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any suggestion that Maj. Sylvester 
was not in sympathy with the parade and the holding of it on the 
Avenue ? 

Mr. Boyd. No, sir. In fact, I did discuss it with very few people — 
very few people have I discussed it with at all. I did not take very 
much interest in it. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF HE. FBANE M. BIEBEOFF, FBIVATE, KETBOPOL- 

ITAN FOUCE, WASHINGTOK, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. DiERKOPF. Frank M. Dierkopf . 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 

Mr. Dierkopf. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. Dierkopf. Thirteen years and nine months. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue during the parade of 
March 3? 

Mr. Dierkopf. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed? 

Mr. Dierkopf. I did not have any particular place. I was held 
at the station on reserve duty in case oi emergency. 

The Chairman. You were held at the station on reserve duty ? 

Mr. Dierkopf. A little before 3 o'clock when I got down on the 
Avenue. 

The Chairman. Are you a bicycle policeman? 

Mr. Dierkopf. Yes. 

The Chairman. What is your number? 

Mr. Dierkopf. Five hundred and two. 

The Chairman. Did you go down on the Avenue during the 
parade ? 

Mr. Dierkopf. I was out there east of Eleventh Street, between 
Tenth and Eleventh — just a little east of Eleventh Street. 

The Chairman. You were east of Eleventh Street. That is, you 
were between Tenth and Eleventh Streets? 

Mr. Dierkopf. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When did you go there? 

Mr. Dierkopf. Just a little before 3 o'clock. Part of the tim« I 
was at Eleventh Street with Sergt. Lee, helping to get the mail 
wagons through. 
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The Chairman. There is a crossing there where the mail wagons 
go through ? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did the mail wagons go through there ? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. Yes, sir ; they were going through about every few 
seconds. 

The Chairman. What were you expected to do there ? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. To keep the crowd back — to clear the Avenue. 

The Chairman. You were expected to help in clearing the 
Avenue? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. Yes. The sergeant told me — I had been sent over 
to 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue to get a balcony clear which had not 
been inspected by the building inspector's office. I cleared the bal- 
cony and was on my way back to the place to notify the station clerk. 
I could not get across the Avenue between Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Streets, as there was such a crowd on the Avenue. I went down to 
the Raleigh Hotel to cross^ and there I met Sergt. Lee. He saiti, 
"Where are you going?" I said, "I am going to the station to 
report about clearing that balconv and let the clerk know about it." 
He said, " You stay out here. We need you here." So I stayed 
with him until the parade came along. 

The Chairman. Your number has been given as one of the men 
that was thought w^as not doing your duty. Have you any reasons to 
give why that suggestion was made? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. After the parade came up I was just east of 
Eleventh Street, and I made every effort I could to keep the crowd 
back. When the mounted men came down — that is, the men from 
Fort Myer — there was a horse that was verv higli spirited. There was 
a lady in the crowd. " Officer," she said, " that horse is going to 
injure somebody." I turned around. I had my back to the crowd. 
The horse was very high spirited. I thought the horse might hit 
some one and then I would be there to assist in case he did hurt any- 
one. 

The Chairman. That was one of the Cavalry horses ? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. That was one of the Cavalry horses. 

The Chairman. Had the parade been going by some little time 
before that happened? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. Some good while. 

The Chairman. Do you remember what part of the parade passed 
along during that time — whether it was men or women? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. There were some floats. 

The Chairman. The floats were going by then? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. Yes, there was a float right in front of me. 

The Chairman. Did any of the members of the parade speak to 
you at any time ? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. No, sir; not a one. 

The Chairman. You had no conversation with them at all? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. No, sir. 

The Chairman. There was no complaint made to you ? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You will swear to it that you put forth every pos- 
sible effort to assist in keeping the crowd back there ? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. Yes, sir; I worked hard that day. 
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The Chairman. You have heard my questions with reference to 
the suggestions that laxity on the part oi the pohce would be over- 
looked, and all that. Would your answers be substantially the same 
as those who have testified before regarding that ? 
• Mr. DiERKOPF. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you would say that if anybody in the parade 
was not doing all he could under the circumstances to protect that 
parade the blame would rest on the individual ? 

Mr. DiERKOPF. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And not on the oiBicers who issued the orders 1 

Mr. DiERKOPF. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. W. H. GABLIN, PBIVATE, METBOPOLITAlf 

POLICE, WASHINGTOir, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Carlin. W. H. Carlin. 

The Chairman. How long have you been on the police force ? 

Mr. Carlin. About 10 years and 6 months. 

The Chairman. You are a private ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on the 3d of March ? 

Mr. Carlin. I was. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Carlin. I was just east of Eleventh Street on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The Chairman. That is, you were between Tenth and Eleventh? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was your number ? 

Mr. Carlin. Five hundred and ninety. 

The Chairman. When did you report there ? 

Mr. Carlin. I reported at No. 1 station at 1 o'clock. 

The Chairman, feut I mean on the Avenue ? 

Mr. Carun. About a quarter after 1, I should say. 

The Chairman. What did you do to try to keep the crowd from 
this parade ? 

Mr. Carlin. I endeavored to keep the people back of the rope as 
much as I possibly could until about 2.30, I guess, when Serfft. 
Dunigan sent for me by another officer to come to Tenth and me 
Avenue to Capt. HoUinberger and Sergt Dunigan, and two or three 
others who tried to keep the crowd back to the rope. At that time 
there was such a crowd on the Avenue that it was an utter impossi- 
bility. 

The Chairman. Had you been able pretty well to keep the crowd 
up at your station back to the ropes before you went down to Tenth 
Street « 

Mr. Carlin. They were lined, I guess, four or five deep along the 
curbmg at that time. 

The Chairman. Along the curbing? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir; back of the ropes. There was quite a good 
many on the street at the time, but they were moving all the time 
back and forth. 

The Chairman. You did not try to get them off the street? 
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Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir; I tried to get them oflf the street, those that 
were anywhere near me, but I never went out on the street and tried 
to force them back at that time. 

The Chairman. Were the officers about you generally trying to 
keep the people off the streets ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes; those that were close to me. 

The Chairman. Were you men not stationed along there with a 
view to maintaining a certain passageway along the Avenue ? 

Mr. Carlin. Our orders were to get them back of the ropes — all 
that we could get back there at that time. Then about half past 2 
we were taken out in the center of the street and ordered to clear the 
Avenue — to get all back. 

The Chairman. Who gave those orders? 

Mr. Carlin. Sergt. Dunigan gave those orders. 

The Chairman. What did you do ? 

Mr. Carlin. The sidewalks — they were so thick on the sidewalks 
at that time that it was impossible to get the people back at all — and in 
the street: but it was just simply packed from curb to curb, but we 
did manage to get a space there for a while until the line of the pro- 
cession came. 

The Chairman. What space had you been able to maintain out 
in the street along which you would expect the parade to move 
before it reached you ? 

Mr. Carlin. T\e were not able to maintain but very little space 
there before the parade reached there. We would circle around and 
get the crowd back and get an opening there; but by the time we 
started forward to get them farther back, farther toward Eleventh 
Street, they just filled in behind us again and closed right up. 

The Chairman. So, as a matter of fact, you had not been able to 
secure and maintain a passageway for the parade before it came 
there ? 

Mr. Carlin. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And when it came, who was in front ? 

Mr. Carlin. The automobiles. 

The Chairman. The automobiles had to make a passageway 
themselves ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir. The crowd was so dense they could not 
keep in line. 

The Chairman. They came on in a sort of a wedge shape ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the automobile in front had to make its way? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The crowd really was in front of it until it came 
along, and they would have to get out of the way ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir; and the machine that was in front; I fol- 
lowed right in front of that machine until I reached Eleventh Street. 

The Gbairman. You followed in front of it ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir; to keep the crowd back in front of that ma- 
chine until I got to Eleventh Street. 

Tie Chairman. When did you get in front of the automobile 
first? 

Mr. Carlin. I started about 30 or 40 feet west of Tenth Street. 

The Chairman. And then you marched in front of that automobile 
until Eleventh Street ? 
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Mr. Carlin. Pretty near to Eleventh Street — not quite to Eleventh 
Street. 

The Chairman. And you found the crowd right in front of you 
all the way ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir; you just simply had to push them back to 
make room for the machine. 

The Chairman. When you got to Eleventh Street, did that appear 
to be the condition on between Eleventh Street and Twelfth ? 

Mr. Carlin. Generally pretty much along the whole way so far as 
I could see. 

The Chairman. There was no defined passageway? 

Mr. Carlin. I was not looking on tne other, side of Eleventh 
Street. 

The Chairman. You were looking ahead of you, were you not ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir; I was looking ahead of me and working all 
the time from the north side. 

The Chairman. When you got up to Eleventh Street you did not 
see any well-defined passageway along ahead of you ? 

Mr. Carlin. I never noticed particularly about that. I stopped 
this side of Eleventh Street because I was supposed to be between 
Tenth and Eleventh. 

The Chairman. You did not keep your eyes on the crowd all the 
time, did you ? 

Mr. Carlin. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You looked forward, did vou not? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you did not see any passageway? 

Mr. Carlin. No clear passageway — not particularly clear. 

The Chairman. Then you got from in front of the automobile at 
Eleventh Street ? ^ 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did anybody take your place ? 

Mr. Carlin. There were officers stationed all along the line. 

The Chairman. That is what I say. Somebody took your place 
there and went on in front of the automobile ? 

Mr. Carlin. There was somebody stationed there at Eleventh 
Street 

The Chairman. You stepped to one side then, did you ? 

Mr. Carlin. I did. 

The Chairman. Where did you go then? 

Mr. Carlin. I continued working right along in a radius of probably 
60 feet between Tenth and Eleventh. 

The Chairman. Along the line of the parade, and between that and 
the crowd ? 

Mr. Carlin. Between Tenth and Eleventh Streets. 

The Chairman. After the automobiles got along, were you able 
then to maintain a passageway through the crowd? 

Mr. Carlin. They just simply piled in behind the automobiles — 
filled in behind the automobiles. 

The Chairman. Who came behind the automobiles in the parade — 
the mounted men ? 

Mr. Carlin. I think it was the mounted men came behind them. 

The Chairman. And they were not able to maintain a passage- 
way — as they got along the crowd got in behind them ? 
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Mr. Caklin. Filled right in behind. We managed to keep a space 
open. After they got through, I judge there was a little distance 
on each side of the car tracks. 

The Chairman. Were you spoken to by any of those in the parade ? 

Mr. Cablin. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. What was your number? 

Mr. Cablin. Five hundred and ninety. 

The Chaibman. Your number has been suggested as the number 
of a policeman who was not doing his duty. Do you know of any 
reason why that suggestion should be made ? 

Mr. Cablin. The only reason that I could attribute that to would 
be when this spirited horse that Mr. Dierkopf was speaking to you 
about — I was about 20 feet, I should judge, from Mr. Dierkopf — when 
this spirited horse started to frighten people over toward the south 
curb. It was a little east of Eleventh Street, over near Harvey's 
restaurant. I turned around then to look at that, to see what the 
commotion was. I heard the people scatter and running and I looked 
around to see what that was. Jt perhaps might have been then. 

The Chaibman. Was that on the other side of the parade from you 
then? 

Mr. Cablin. Yes, sir; but frequently, on two or three different 
occasions, the floats passed by me two abreast. 

The Chaibman. You heard my questions and the answers with 
reference to the responsibility of the members, and if there was any 
neglect of duty, whether or not the higher officers were responsible 
for it, did you ? 

Mr. Cablin. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Would your testimony be substantially the same 
as those- who have already testified in that respect ? 

Mr. Cablin. It would. 

The Chaibman. That is, you had no idea that those orders in refer- 
ence to the parade were not to be literally carried out ? 

Mr. Cablin. They were to be carried out. 

The Chaibman. That is your understanding? 

Mr. Cablin. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And anybody who failed to do that did it on their 
own responsibility ? 

Mr. Cablin. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman, Did you see any of the policemen in your territory 
who did not seem to be doing their full duty ? 

Mr. Cablin. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chaibman. Either specials or regulars ? 

Mr. Cablin. No, sir; I can not say that I did. 

The Chaibman. You were not impressed at that time with the 
conduct of any individual policeman ? 

Mr. Cablin. No, sir. Ail seemed to be working energetically and 
faithfully as far as I could see. 

The Chaibman. You do recognize that that parade was not properly 
cared for there, do you not ? 

Mr. Cablin. That it was what ? 

The Chaibman. Not properly cared for. 

Mr. Cablin. I think that every officer did his duty. 

894Mr-PT2— 13 
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The Chairman. I am not asking you that. You recognize that the 
crowd was not kept back as it should have been kept back from the 
parade, do you not ? 

Mr. Carlin. It probably could have been better; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It ought to have been better, should it not ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any suggestion as to who was to blame 
for the conditions there ? 

Mr. Carlin. I think that the cause of that was that the Avenue — 
that we did not have authority to clear it in time. If we had two or 
three hours prior to the parade, and the cars had stopped running 
bv that time, we could probably have done it, because earlier, along 
aoout 1 o'clock, there was not the congestion on the streets between 
the curbs that there was along about 2 o'clock and 2.30. At that 
time I think it was impossible to clear the Avenue entirely. 

The Chairman. You think'that the authoritv that had the right to 
shut cars from operating on the Avenue should have required them 
to cease running there much earlier than was done ? 

Mr. Carlin. I think it would have prevented that congestion; 
yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You think if the cars had been stopped running, 
say, at 12 o'clock, the force you had there would then have been able 
to have kept the Avenue clear between the curbs ? 

Mr. Carlin. I do, if they had stopped the cars at 12 o'clock and 
begun to clear the Avenue at 1 o'clock. I think they could have done 
it. Or 12 o'clock — between 12 and 1, because up until 1 o'clock there 
was not such a congestion on the Avenue. 

The Chairman, i ou think everything was done there by the men, 
both specials and regulars, that they could do ? 

Mr. Carlin. I undoubtedly do. 

The Chairman. No complaint, as I understand, was made to you 
by many of the paraders at the time ? 

Mr. Carlin. No, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. I understand you you were stationed between 
Tenth and Eleventh Streets ? 

Mr. Carlin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. Where is the Raleigh Hotel ? 

Mr. Carlin. Twelfth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Senator Dillingham. What is your number ? 

Mr. Carlin. Five hundred and ninety. 

Senator Dillingham. Assuming that the episode of the ambulance 
that has been testified to as at the Raleigh Hotel, you could not have 
seen that ? 

Mr. Carlin. No, sir. There was an ambulance passed me, but no 
commotion at the time more than its passing by. 

Senator Dillingham. I see that Senator Poindexter testified as 
follows: 

The numbers which I will give you were in the immediate vicinity of this episode, 
to which I have referred, ana along a line within two blocks from that after we had 
started on. I at that time determined to take the numbers of the poUcemen, because 
the parade had been halted by the crowd overrunning its line of march, and it was 
totally unnecessary for it to be halted in that way. The crowd, as I will show from a 
few other lacts which I will state in a moment, could have been kept back. In 
fact, was kept bacfk with comparatively little effort. <Fuither along up the street 
tiiere was a space, etc. 
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Immediately following that he gives the numbers in which yours 
appears. Were you at any time above the Raleigh Hotel ? 
Mr. Carlin. West? 
Senator DiLLiNOHAM. Yes; west. 

Mr. Carlin. At no time was I west of Eleventh Street. 
Senator Dillingham. That is all. 

TESTIMOmr OF MB. PEEGT EIXIOTT, PBIVATE» METBOPOUTAV 

POLICE FOBCE, WASHIEOTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Giveyour full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Elliott. Percy Ellliott. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have been a member for how long ? 

Mr. Elliott. Three years and ten months. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue the 3d of March ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Elliott. Eleventh Strfeet and the Avenue. 

The Chairman. Eleventh Street and the Avenue ? 

Mr. Elliott. Eleventh Street — the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The Chairman. What was your number ? 

Mr. Elliott. Four hundred and fifty-five. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about an ambulance corn- 
ins down there ? 

^Ir. Elliott. No, sir; I do not. 

The Chairman. You did not see any that afternoon ? 

Mr. Elliott. I saw several ambulances before the pei^rade started. 

The Chairman. I mean after the parade came along ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; not after the parade started. 

The Chairman. You saw none ? 

Mr. Elliott. None. 

The Chairman. Your number is given as one of the pblicemen who 
was apparently neglecting his duty, or reflected on, at any rate, as not 
doing what he ought to do. Have you any suggestion to make as to 
why that complaint was given here ? 

Mr. Elliott. I do not see why it should have been given here. 
I was stationed there at Eleventh Street and the Avenue. I had 
charge of letting the ropes down to let the mail wagons pass from one 
side of the street to the other. It might have been taken as I was 
signaling the man on the other side to let a wagon come through. 

The Chairman. Was it any part of your duty to try to keep the 
crowd back from the parade ? 

Mr. Elliott. It was when there were not any mail wagons coming 
through. 

The Chairman. But your main duty there was 

Mr. Elliott. To let the rope down and let the wagons cross. 

The Chairman. How frequently did wagons come through there ? 

Mr. Elliott. From three to five minutes apart. 

The Chairman. You were how far away from the line of parade | 

Mr. Elliott. How far back, do you mean ? 
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The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Elliott. Sometimes there it would be four or five feet in front 
of me, and then at other times there it would be nearer. We tried 
to keep the space clear right in front on each side where the wagons 
had to come through. 

The Chairman. Where was this rope that you had to raise and 
lower ? 

Mr. Elliott. Right on the curb line. 

The Chairman. Extending how — east and west ? 

Mr. Elliott. Extending east and west; yes. 

The Chairman. Across Eleventh Street? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes. 

The Chairman. And running east and west. 

Mr. Elliott. Running east and west. 

The Chairman. That rope was along the curb, was it not? 

Mr. Elliott. It was from one comer to the other. 

The Chairman. It was right along the curb of Pennsylvania 
Avenue ? 

Mr. Elliott. Right along the curb line. 

The Chairman. So that you had to keep pretty well by the curb 
to look after that rope, did you not ? 

Mr. Elliott. At times I did, and when there was not a wagon in 
sight I would go out and help. 

The Chairman. When there was no wagon in sight you would get 
out in front of the crowd and between it and the parade ? 

Mr. Elliott. We would make an opening there to the line of the 
parade. We always had to keep that clear. 

The Chairman. So that the wagons had to go through? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes. 

The Chairman. You had to keep an opening along the line of 
Eleventh Street continuous ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you were to do that? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then you were not putting forth any eflForts, 
especially, to keep the crowd pack from tne parade ? 

Mr. Elliott. Not back from the parade. I had all I could do 
there. 

The Chairman. It was not a part of your duty to keep the crowd 
back from the parade ? It was your duty to attend to that rope 
and keep a passageway across Pennsylvania Avenue for the mail 
wagons ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many others were assisting you in that ? 

Mr. Elliott. There were two of us at first. Then after that there 
were others detailed there — I do not remember exactly how many. 

The Chairman. You do not know how close the crowd was to the 
line of parade, do you ? 

Mr. Elliott. At some times it was within two feet of the car 
tracks. 

The Chairman. How could you tell that ? 

Mr. Elliott. You see I would walk up there to the end of the line; 
thiB space we kept open. 

The Chairman. I see. 
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Mr. Elliott. I would walk up to see that the space was open 
either way. 

The Chaieman. Did you walk up there frequently and look up the 
line? 

Mr. Elliott. I had to go up there frequently. 

The Chairman. And you would not get in between the parade and 
the crowd ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Would that likely give somebody in the parade an 
impression that you were not doing very much? 

Mr. Elliott. It may have. As 1 said, when I would signal to the 
man on the other side of the Avenue to let a wagon through you see 
I would be standing there for a moment, attracting his attention to 
let it come. 

Senator Dillingham. Did you know of any occasion when the 
parade was compelled to halt f 

Mr. Elliott. It had to halt on two or three diflFerent occasions; I 
do not know how many. 

Senator Dillingham. For what reasons ? 

Mr. Elliott. I can not say. 

The Chairman. Was there any trouble at the crossing where you 
were stationed ? 

Mr. Elliott. Once there was, right at Eleventh and the Avenue, 
for about a minute. 

Senator Dillingham. What caused that stop ? 

Mr. Elliott. On account of letting a mail wagon cross. There was 
about a hundred or maybe a hundred and twenty-five people that just 
followed rirfit in behind before we could get the ropes up. 

Senator Dillingham. Do you remember any other occasion ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; only the once. 

The Chairman. I see the complaint is on the part of Senator 
Poindexter that, "I had determined to take the numbers of policemen 
because the parade had been halted by the crowd overrunning it — 
overrunning its line of march," etc. Did you observe anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. Elliott. Only on che one occasion that I speak of. 

Senator Dillingham. I do not understand that he charges these 
individuals with wrongdoing except that the parade had been halted 
by what he assumes to be their evident failure to do their duty. I 
do not understand he is making any distinct personal chaises against 
these numbers. He took the numbers of the policemen in order that 
he might know that portion of the parade where he went over, where 
he thought the parade had been halted. That is why I make this 
inquiry of you. Can you make any explanation of that ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; I can not. 

Senator Dillingham. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF Hfi. W. E. OWENS, PSIVATE, METBOPOLITAN 

POLICE, WASHHrQTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Owens. W. E. Owens. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 
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Mr. Owens. Yes. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. Owens. Twenty years and seven months. 

The Chairman. You are a private ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue during the parade of 
March 3 ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your number? 

Mr. Owens. Forty-three. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed oji the Avenue ? 

Mr. Owens. On the northwest comer of Eleventh Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. I had a special detail. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by a ''special detail" ? 

Mr. Owens. I had charge of the mail wagons and the ropes. 

The Chairman. You were working with Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir; he was on the south side. 

The Chairman. You were on the north side? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You had the same duties to perform that he had ? 

Mr. Owens. I presume so; yes. I had special instructions myself 
from OflScer MuUer. 

The Chairman. What were your instructions ? 

Mr. Owens. We were sent there at 1.30 to take charge of the ropes 
and to put them up at 2.30. 

The Chairman. That is, across Eleventh Street ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you did that ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the street there when 
you put the ropes up ? 

Mr. Owens. When we first went out there at 1.30 the street was — 
there was a great many people on the street, traveling backward and 
forward. At the time of putting the ropes up the streets were very 
much crowded. There was a regular mass of humanity. 

The Chairman. That is, you mean out in the street ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir; going everywhere, in every direction — out in 
the street. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about the stopping of the 
parade at Eleventh Street? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir. The parade was stopped at one time at Elev- 
enth and the Avenue, as the officer has just stated, caused by the rush 
in on us when the mail wagon was let through. Then the crowd 
rushed in on us that one time. 

The Chairman. That is, it was the crowd that caused the parade 
to stop, was it ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir; but in two minutes they were all back out 
of the way. That space was kept open all the time. 

The Chairman. That is, when you opened the space there for the 
mail wagon the crowd there was so dense that you could not keep a 
large number back and they rushed out on the Avenue and got into 
the parade, or to the parade ? 

Mr. Owens. When the rope was down, the crowd would rush in 
on us, and of course naturally it got out that one time, but it was 
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not over three minutes before we got it back again. That could not 
be prevented. 

The Chairman. Where were you at that time? 

Mr. Owens. On the northwest corner, near the corner of the Star 
Building. 

The &AIRMAN. Did you get out close to the line of march when 
you got out in the street ? 

IVIr. Owens. We rushed out ahead trying to keep them back. 

The Chairman. You rushed ahead of the parade ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did you get out clear to the line of parade? 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did you get in the parade? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir; I got out on the edge of the car track. 

The Chairman. WTiat were you doing there? 

Mr. Owens. Opening and clearing the wav to get the people back. 
You understand, out of the way of the parade. They were all gotten 
out of the way, and the parade went along. 

The Chairman. Then you had to make an opening for the wagons 
to go through ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

The Chairman. You had to press* the people to each side? 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

The Chairman. Were you spoken to by any of the members of the 
parade ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir. 

The Chairman. At no time ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice that the parade was stopped by 
anything happening farther up the street at any time in the after- 
noon? 

Mr. Owens. The parade was on a halt at one time previous to 
that, but I do not Know what for. That was away up the line, 
farther up. 

The Chairman. You knew nothing of the reason for that? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you and your comrades do everything you 
possibly could to prevent interference with the parade ? 

Mr. Owens. I did, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not believe that you could be justly 
charged with any neglect ? 

Mr. Owens. The mail wagons — the Evening Star wagons, and 
the Commerce and Labor wagons crossed there at intervals of every 
two minutes — say two minutes — I may be wrong — say, up to five 
minutes. I let that rope down and put it up between 2.30 and 5.30 
at intervals of every two or three minutes. I must have been doing 
something. 

The Chairman. I say you do not feel that you have at any time 
neglected your duty there ? 

Mr. Owens. I certainly do not. 

The Chairman. Did you see any of your comrades whom you 
thought were neglecting their duty ? 

Mr. Owens. I did not, sir. 
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The Chairman. You were not impressed with that at any time 
with reference to any one of them ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Could you tell anything about what those along 
the line of parade were doing ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir. I did not have time. I had all I could 
attend to. I was just as busy as I could be. 

The Chairman. You know nothing about that ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How long had the parade been moving by your 
place when this interruption occurred ? 

Mr. Owens. I presume probably ,15 minutes. 

The Chairman. You do not know what the condition of the 
Avenue was when the head of the parade came along, do you ? 

Mr. Owens. No; I can not say that; no, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not know whether there was a passage- 
way for it or not ? 

Mr. Owens. Oh, yes, sir; we had a passageway there at all times. 

The Chairman. I want jou to understand what I mean, now. 
You were stationed on the side ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To take care of the mail wagons ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Could you tell, when the head of the parade came 
along, whether there was a passageway out in the middle of the street 
for the parade ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir; the track was clear. 

The Chairman. How could you tell that ? 

Mr. Owens. I had a clear observation of it. 

The Chairman. Did you go out and look up the Avenue ? 

Mr. Owens. I went out there every time a mail wagon would come 
through, and the crowd would press in on us. Then 1 would go out. 

The Chairman. Did the crowd always rush in on you ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir; because we did not have men enough there. 

The Chairman. But you always got out to the Une of parade ? 

Mr. Owens. Not always; but pretty close to it. 

The Chairman. You say when the head of the parade, the auto- 
mobiles, came along that there was a passageway for them ? 

Mr. Owens. At that particular point; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How far up and down the Avenue did it extend ? 
How far toward the Treasury did it extend ? 

Mr. Owens. As far as Twelfth Street, the full width of the two car 
tracks. 

The Chairman. You were at Eleventh Street ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And there was a full passageway between Eleventh 
and Twelfth Streets ? 

Mr. Owens. The width of the two car tracks; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear the testimony of this poUceman 
a while ago that marched along in front of the automobile, I think it 
was, between Tenth and Eleventh Streets ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir; I heard his testimony. 
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The Chairman. Would you say that testimony was correct ? 

Mr. Owens. Every man is responsible for his own testimony. I 
am testifying on my oath to the oest of my knowledge and belief. 

The Chairman. 1 want to know what you think about that. He 
said that there was no passageway in front of him between Tenth 
and Eleventh Streets, and that he did not see any farther on. 

Mr. Owens. I can not help what he testified, sir. I am testifying 
to what I saw. 

The Chairman. You say that is incorrect, do you ? 

Mr. Owens. He may be mistaken in his testimony. 

The Chairman. I do not say that he is not mistaken. I want to 
get your testimony. You say there was a passageway from Eleventh 
Street to Twelfth Street ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When the head of the parade came along ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How wide was that passageway along there ? 

Mr. Owens. The width of the two car tracks. 

The Chairman. How was it back up there between Tenth and 
Eleventh ? 

Mr. Owens. It was not so good. 

The Chairman. It was not so good, but there was a passageway 
back there, was there ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir; not as much as there was up in between 

The Chairman. How much was there back from Eleventh to Tenth 
Streets ? 

Mr. Owens. Sometimes they would rush up on the track. Some- 
times they would be upon it and sometimes back. 

The Chairman. That was not the condition between Eleventh and 
Twelfth Streets ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir. 

The Chairman. There was a well-defined passageway there? 

Mr. Owens. About the width of the two car tracks. 

The Chairman. So that the indications were that the policemen 
between Eleventh and Twelfth had maintained a better passageway 
than between Eleventh and Tenth ? 

Mr. Owens. It looked that way, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to think that the orders 
given to you were not to be obeyed literally ? 

Mr. Owens. None whatever. Every man was stood up in line and 
given full instructions what he should be depended upon for. 

The Chairman. You never heard anybody suggest that failure to 
carry out those orders would be overlooked or excused ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir; I never did. 

The Chairman. And you did not expect that any man would be 
excused for not doing his full duty ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You had no reason to believe so ? 

Mr. Owens. No, sir; none whatever. 

The Chairman. And if any man failed to do his duty he alone was 
responsible ? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 
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TESTIMOITY OF MB. ABCHIBALD MELLEIT, PRIVATE, METSOPOLI- 

TAir POLICE, WASmirGTOV, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Mellen. Archibald Mellen. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 

Mr. Mellen. Yes. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. Mellen. Twenty-six years. 

The Chairman. You are a private ? 

Mr. Mellen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on the 3d of March last ? 

Mr. Mellen. Yes. 

The Chairman. What is your number ? 

Mr. Mellen. Sixty-two. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Mellen. I was stationed on the south side of Eleventh and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW. I had a special post there, me and Mr. 
Owens. I took the south side and he took tne north side, to facili- 
tate the passageway of mail wagons across. That was our special 
duty. We were instructed to that effect by* Capt. HoUinberger, before 
we went on the Avenue, at the station house. 

The Chairman. It was no part of your duty to try to keep the 
crowd back from the parade, except to keep things all clear for the 
mail wagons. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Mellen. That was my duty, sir. 

The Chairman. Did vou see what the condition was out in the 
Avenue just before the head of the parade came along? 

Mr. M!ellen. No, sir. I had so much work to do on the square 
south of the Avenue. I had to go down nearly south to C Street to 
keep the vehicles from coming up and parking in that place to view 
the parade. They wanted to stand there to view it from the wagons. 
It took me about two-thirds of my time during the passage oi the 
parade to keep those wagons back ^rom obstructing the street. 

The Chairman. Were you at any time close to the line of the 
parade ? 

Mr. Mellen. Only when the parade was about two-thirds over. 
The rope broke on the south side of the Avenue by the pressure of 
the crowd and they rushed out after the mail wagons — about 200 of 
them, to get across to the north side of the street. At that time I 
rushed out to assist the other men, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Emmert, who 
were there fighting the crowd. It did stop the passage of the parade 
for a short time until we fought them and got them back, and got 
the parade started again. That was the only time I was on the 
Avenue during the whole passage of the parade. 

The Chairman. WTiile the parade was stopped there on account of 
the crowd getting to it because 6i the breaking of the ropes, you 
were out by the parade trying to force the crowd back? 

Mr. Mellen. les. sir. 

The Chairman. Were you doing evervthing that you possibly 
could « 

Mr. Mellen. I certainly was. 

The Chairman. To get the crowd back ? 
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Mr. Mellen. I certainly was, because if I had wanted to shirk any 
responsibility I would not have been there. I could have stayed 
down south of the Avenue, where I was at my special post. 

The Chairman. You were not close to the parade at any other 
time than that? 
• Mr. Mellen. No, sir; that was the only time I was on the Avenue. 

The Chairman. And if the parade was stopped there, as it was, 
it was not your fault ? 

Mr. Mellen. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And instead of being suggested as neglecting your 
duty, you were in fact doing all in your power to get the crowd back 
that had interrupted the parade? 

Mr. Mellen. 1 certainly was, sir. I saw my duty plainly before 
me. That is what took me into the street to assist the other men in 
clearing the street for the parade to start again. 

The Chairman. That was the only time you were close to the 
parade ? 

Mr. Mellen. That was the only time. 

The Chairman. You do not know what the condition was with 
reference to a passageway there when the parade came along ? 

Mr. Mellen. I stopped there in the street a few minutes after w'e 
had gotten the procession started again. They had a clear passage- 
way. The parade was then marching what we call a column of fours, 
in a military sense. 

The Chairman. That is not the question. That is not what I 
intended to ask you. 

Senator Dillingham. He was explaining that, I think. 

The Chairman. What I wanted to get at was the condition of the 
passageway before the parade reached there, or just when it reached 
there. 

Mr. Mellen. The head of the parade? 

The Chairman. Yes; the head of the parade. 

Mr. Mellen. No, sir; I did not see that at all. I was south of 
the Avenue, entirely out of the view then. 

The Chairman. You do not know whether there was a passage- 
way there then or not ? 

Mr. Mellen. No, sir; I did not see it. 

Senator Dillingham. Let him state how it was when he did see it. 

The Chairman. What was the condition when you did see it? 

Mr. Mellen. There was a place there clear on both car tracks, 
and the procession was moving in a column of fours. 

The Chairman. How did it appear on up the 'Avenue, if you 
noticed ? 

Mr. Mellen. It appeared, so far as I could see, that they had that 
line maintained the full space of the car tracks. 

The Chairman. How far could you see? 

Mr. Mellen. I could see as far as Twelfth Street. I am pretty 
tall, and I could see over the crowd pretty much. 

The Chairman. You could see that at least as far as Twelfth 
Street they had sufficient space to march in a column of fours ? 

Mr. Mellen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And what would be the distance between the 
outside man and the crowd? 
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Mr. Mellen. The crowd was up pretty close, within 2 feet of the 
car tracks. 

The Chairman. You did not see but one side? 

Mr. Mellen. Just one side. 

The Chairman. Did you have any impression, or get any impres- 
sion from anybody, or through any source, that these orders were 
not to be Uterally obeyed ? 

Mr. Mellen. No, sir; every man was expected to do his duty that 
was on that Avenue. 

The Chairman. Every mah that did not do his duty you think 
would be fully to blame? 

Mr. Mellen. He was responsible for his own actions. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

TESTIMONT OF MB. ODEN C. CLAT, PBIVATE, METBOPOLITAH 

POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C, 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Clay. Oden C. Clay. 

The Chairman. Are you a menjiber of the poUce force? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. Clay. Eight years. 

The Chairman. You are a private ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on March 3 ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your number ? 

Mr. Clay. Fifty-three. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Clay. Eleventh Street and the Avenue 

The Chairman. What were your duties — anything special ? 

Mr. Clay. To keep a passageway open for the mail wagons. 

The Chairman. You were the same as Mr. Mellen ? 

ilr. Clay. I was in the middle — right in the middle of the car 
tracks. 

The Chairman. You were in the middle of the car tracks at 
Eleventh Street and Pennsylvania Avenue ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir; before the parade came along. 

The Chairman. You ought to be able to give us a pretty good idea 
as to the condition there when the parade came along — the head of it. 
What was the condition ? 

Mr. Clay. When the parade came along the distance between the 
two squares, from Tenth Street to Twelfth Street, there was at least 
4 to 5 feet the other side of the car tracks. 

The Chairman. That is, were the two car tracks free, and then 
3 or 4 feet on either side ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir; perfectly free. 

The Chairman. From Tenth Street to Eleventh Street ? 

Mr. Clay. From Tenth Street to Twelfth Street. 

The Chairman. Was the passageway from Tenth Street to Elev- 
enth Street substantially tne same as from Eleventh Street to 
Twelfth Street ? 
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Mr. Clat. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So far as you could see ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you observe the condition as the automobiles 
came by ? 

Mr. Clay. I did. 

The Chairman. The condition was as you have stated ? 

Mr. Clay. The automobile that was in front and the one that 
came next to it could pass alon^ easily. That is, it took up the dis- 
tance between the two car tracks and the distance that was allowed 
on both sides of the car track. But the other two that came along 
on each side of it had to push the crowd back. Just as soon as they 
pushed them back they came back in again. 

The Chairman. Would you say that the head automobile — the 
head of the wedge — ^had ample space of passage between Tenth and 
Twelfth Streets ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you see any policemen walking along ahead 
of the automobiles between Tenth and Eleventh Streets ? 

Mr. Clay. I did not. 

The Chairman. Did you see the automobiles coming along between 
Tenth and Eleventh Streets ? 

Mr. Clay. I saw the automobiles coming. I knew the parade was 
coming behind them. 

The Chairman. I mean, did you see the automobile coining along 
at the head of the parade between Tenth and Eleventh Streets, and 
coming up to Eleventh Street ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You may state against what the condition was at 
that time as the automobiles came up between Tenth and Eleventh 
Streets, so far as a passageway is concerned. 

Mr. Clay. I said before that the three machines could pass freely — 
the three machines — one in the middle and one on each side could 
pass freely, but tha ones that came next in the forming of the wedge 
was pushmg the people back, and the policemen on both sides were 
getting them back from the third automobile — you might say from 
the middle. Do you understand what I mean ? If the two cars are 
coming up in wedge shape the car that is in the middle and the car 
that is next to that, the one that is right on the left of the middle car — 
that makes three cars — those three had free passage. The next two 
on the other side of those machines, where they had to get the people 
back, the regulars and specials were getting them back, assisting the 
automobiles, and behina them came the mounted policemen. 

The Chairman. As I understand, you observed and now state, that 
when the automobiles at the head of the parade came along between 
Tenth and Eleventh Streets, and up to Eleventh Street, the front 
automobiles at least had ample space ? 

Mr, Clay. I do, sir. 

The Chairman. To come along ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that you saw no policemen walking along in 
front of it ? 

Mr. Clay. I do not think I did. The policemen were getting the 
crowd back from the third automobile, as I have said before. They 
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were busily engaged in getting them back, and the cars — the automo- 
biles — the third car was getting them back, but the policemen were 
assisting; that is, to open up a wider space than what we originally 
had. We had the car track and 4 feet on each side of the car track. 

The Chairman. Did you hear the testimony given by Mr. Dierkopf 
a while ago — I think it is Mr. Dierkopf — to the effect that between 
Tenth and Eleventh Streets there was no space for that automobile, 
and that he marched right along in front or it forcing the crowd out 
of the way from Tenth to Eleventh Streets ? Did you hear that testi- 
mony ? 

Mr. Clay. I heard his testimony. The crowd that was there at 
Eleventh Street — the only congestion we had was on account of the 
waojons crossing over. 

The Chairman. I am not asking you about that. I desire to see 
whether I misunderstood your testimony, or whether you misunder- 
stand what I am trying to get at; to see if there is any conflict be- 
tween your testimony and Mr. Dierkopf 's testimony. It looks to me 
that there is. Mr. Dierkopf testified that he marched at the head 
of the automobile in front of it, from Tenth Street 

Mr. Clay. Of which automobile ? 

The Chairman. The front automobile, right at the head of the 
wedge — the front automobile from Tenth to' Eleventh Streets — and 
that there was no passageway there for that automobile. Now, you 
testified that there was ample passageway between Tenth and 
Eleventh Streets for that automobile. 

Mr. Clay. I know, but understand if these first three cars were 
coming along, they came 

The Chairman. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
this one at the head of the wedge. 

Mr. Clay. The first three had a clear passage. 

The Chairman. He said that they did not. 

Mr. Clay. But the ones that were coming behind were getting the 
crowd back. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dierkoph says they did i\ot. That is why I 
want to see if there is any misunderstanding on the part of either one 
of you. 

Mr. Clay. He may have been in front of the car that came across — 
in front of the leading car at Eleventh Street, on account of the crowd 
going across, to clear them out, but in between the blocks where there 
was no cross way he says there was a clear space. 

The Chairman. He says he marched from Tenth Street to Eleventh 
Street, and you say there was a clear space between there. You 
think Mr. Dierkopf is mistaken about that ? 

Mr. Clay. From Tenth Street to Twelfth Street, except where the 
mail wagons were crossing over, and where the people were crossing 
from the north side to the south side. That is where they needea 
assistance to clear the tracks right in that immediate vicinity, and 
right in between the intersection of those streets. 

The Chairman. Did you remain on the car line all the time during 
the passage of the paraae ? 

Mr. Clay. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What other position did you take ? 

Mr. Clay. I was sent up on Eleventh Street from the Avenue to 
D Street to clear the street out so that the wagons could get through.. 
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After the automobiles had gotten along and blocked the place up, and 
they could not get out. 

The Chairman. That is, you were off the Avenue? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When did you leave the Avenue ? How long had 
the parade been going on ? 

Mr. Clay. I left the Avenue about after the first or second sections 
of the parade. 

The Chairman. When *the first or second sections of the parade 
passed ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes; just about the time that the floats came along. 

The Chairman. Had the parade been stopped any number of times 
before you left? 

Mr. Clay. Oh, we had to stop the parade every time the mail wag- 
ons ran over. 

The Chairman. How often did you stop it ? 

Mr. Clay. We generally tried to manage it so that we would let the 
mail wagons through when there was a wide space in the parade. 

The Chairman. Have you any idea as to how many times you 
stopped the parade ? 

Mr. Clay. There would sometimes be two come together or may 
be three, and it would take a little longer than it would to put one 
wagon across. In that way it stopped the parade. 

The Chairman. After the parade came along you took your position 
at the side of the car line, I suppose; did you ? 

TSiIt. Clay. No, sir; I was detailed after the beginning of the 
parade^just before the floats came along — to go up on Eleventh 
Street in front of the Star Building and clear that place out. 

The Chairman. I want to know where you were stationed while 
you were there after the parade came along. You did not leave 
when the parade came by ? 

Mr. Clay. I left, as I said, just a few minutes after the first section 
came along. 

The Chairman You da not know how many times it had stopped 
then after the head of the parade got by you until you left there? 
Did it stop anv time ? 

Mr. Clay. Oh, yes; the mail wagons stopped it a good many times. 

The Chairman. W hile you were there ? 

Mr. Clay. Once while I was there and dozens of times afterwards. 

The Chairman. It stopped once while you were there ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is what I want to get at. 

Senator Dillingham. Did you go back Siere? 

Mr. Clay. After I cleared Eleventh Street I came back down. 

Senator Dillingham. How was it about stoppages after that ? 

Mr. Clay. And I fought my way from the Avenue up to the corner, 
on the north side, holding the people off from the wagons and keeping 
them from crossing over — ^pulling them off the wagons and keeping 
them from stopping the parade. 

Senator Dillingham. Was the parade stopped after that, occa- 
sionallv? 

Mr. Clay. The parade was not bothered very much until away 
after 4 o'clock, when people tegan getting out of the Government 
buildings, and desiring to go home, and Eleventh Street was the only 
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crossing in our precinct where thev could go over. Everybody was 
trying to get over. When the mail wagons would go over everybody 
would form in a body and everybody would take hold of one another, 
and they would come across in just a mass — holding on to each other 
and the front ones holding on to the mail wagons. 

Senator Dillingham. In that way was the parade stopped several 
times ? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir; in that way the parade was stopped. 

The Chairman. Did you assist in trying to keep tne crowd back 
from the line of parade or did you simply look after the passage of the 
mail wagons ? 

Mr. Clay, I assisted in keeping that passageway open, going north 
on Eleventh Street, and keeping the crowd oflF of the mail wagons, 
breaking their holds and keeping them off, so they would stop break- 
ing the parade — and wagons going north and south. 

The Chairman. That was your special duty? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you observe any laxity on the part of the 
officers there to do what you thought was their full duty? 

Mr. Clay. I did not. 

The Chairman. You did not see any apparent neglect on the part 
of any — special or regulars ? 

Mr. Clay. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You had no reason to think that anyone neglecting 
his duty would be excused ? 

Mr. Clay. No, sir; and I had no reason to think that. Where I 
have been — I have done duty in the Philippines — police duty and 
soldiering. I had no idea that any commanding officer would over- 
look any duty commanded of a private. 

The Chairman. It has been suggested in the testimony here that 
failure on the part of these men to protect this parade would be 
winked at or excused. 

Mr. Clay. It never entered my head. 

The Chairman. You saw nothing to indicate anything of that kind ? 

Mr, Clay. No, sir. The way we worked at Eleventh Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue to get those wagons over, I have never seen 
men work — I know I myself never worked as hard since I have been 
in the department. 

The Chairman. It has been stated here that there was sort a of 
preconcerted understanding that any laxitj on the part of the police 
would be overlooked by the higher authorities. 

Mr. Clay. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or that there was a sort of preconcerted under- 
standing that the parade should not have full and ample protection. 

Mr, Clay, We gave them all we could with the people that were 
in town. 

The Chairman. You had no idea or impression that anything of 
that kind was in the minds of the higher officers ? 

Mr. Clay. I do not think they are guilty. 

The Chairman. You think if there was any neglect or failure on 
the part of any policeman to do his duty he alone was to blame ? 

MI. Clay. Every man is responsible for his actions. 
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The Chairman. Do you think any of them acted with any grounds 
to think that such action would be approved by the higher officers if 
any did neglect their duty? 

Mr. Clay. I do not think so ; no, sir. 

The Chairman. That was Mr. Carlin instead of Mr. Dierkoph 
that I referred to. That is all. I should like to ask Mr. Carlin, if 
he is here, whether or no he wants to change his testimony in any 
way, or suggest any reason for this apparent contradiction. 

Mr. Carlin. As well as I can remember it is just as I stated there, 
Mr. Chairman — the congestion on the Avenue when I preceded that 
machine. 

TEStlMOiTT OF MR. COBFELIUS T. GIBSON, PBIVATE, METBO- 

POLITAV POLICE, WASmifGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 
Mr. Gibson. Cornelius T. Gibson. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 
Mr. Gibson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Kow long have you been a policeman ? 
Mr. Gibson. Nine years and ten months. 
The Chairman. You are a private ? 
Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on March 3 ? 
Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir. 
The Chairman. What was your number? 
Mr. Gibson. Five hundred and ninety-five. 
The Chairman. Where were you stationed? 

Mr. Gibson. Between Ninth and Tenth Streets a greater part of 
the time. 

« 

The Chairman. You were between Ninth and Teiith Streets ? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. On the south side or the north side ? 

Mr. Gibson. I was stationed on the south side to begin with. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gibson, can you tell us what sort of a passage- 
way was between Ninth and Tenth Streets when the heaa of the 
parade came along ? 

Mr. Gibson. I was placed on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue between Ninth and Tenth Streets when I first got there. 
When I reported there it was about half past 1 or .a -quarter of 2. 
I was told to stay there for a few minutes. The sergeant told me to 
stay there for a few minutes until he gave me further orders. I was 
there about may be 25 or 30 minutes when he came around and told 
me to go up to Ninth and D Streets and assist an oflBlcer who had 
been sent tnere, to help him to keep the automobiles and vehicles 
from coining down Ninth Street and crossing the Avenue as much as 
possible, turning them east and west on D Street. That is one block 
above Pennsjlvania Avenue. I went up there and staved up there 
with him quite a while. We were right busy for a while. 

The Chairman. When did you get down on the Avenue ? 

Mr. Gibson. Somebody said, ''The parade is coming, and I 
looked down on the Avenue and I saw it all there, and I hurried back 
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down on the Avenue. It did not seem at that time that there was 
very much for me to be doing up where I was. I got down there 
after these automobiles had just passed. They were going along 
there slowly and had passed Ninth Street. 

The Chairman. Did you observe what the condition was right in 
front of these automobiles ? 

Mr. Gibson. Everything was very much confused. I can not say 
positively that there was an opening. I tried to get to the front of 
the automobiles to assist in getting the crowd back. They were 
moving very slowly and having difficulty in getting along. I did not 
get in front of the first automooiles, but I got to one side and I know 
we had to shove very hard just to make room for those automobiles 
to get by. I was shoving very hard. One of the automobiles ran on 
my foot and pinched my foot considerable. They were just that close 
to me, you know. 

The Chairman. Did vou not get close enough to tell whether the 
front automobile — the front one of the wedge — had a clear space or 
not? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes ; I think that they had a clear space. 

The Chairman. You think they did ? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes; I think so. 

The Chairman. Are you pretty sure of it ? 

Mr. Gibson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It was a well-defined, clear space, was it ? 

Mr. Gibson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The crowd was pretty well in there toward the 
front of the automobile ? 

Mr. Gibson. They were so congested — I did not notice that part 
especially — the front.' There might have been an opening there 
sufficient for one or two automobiles. 

The Chairman. Do you not think you would have observed it if 
there had been ? 

Mr. Gibson. I might not. 

The Chairman. As I understand, you got up to the second auto- 
mobile, did you not ? 

Mr. Gibson. I got by the side — the south side. 

The Chairman. Of the second automobile ? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir; it was the second or third; I do not know 
which. 

Senator Dillingham. You went down there in a great hurry from 
where you had .been, and immediately went to work ? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir; I actually ran through the automobiles to 
get in front of them. 

Senator Dillingham. But you immediately went with the auto- 
mobiles to get the crowd out ? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. Did you, as a matter of fact, look ahead to 
see how it was in front of the leading automobile, whether there was 
an open space or whether there was not any? 

Mr. Gibson. I can not say positively about that. I went down 
there 

The Chairman. After the head of the parade got along, what did 
you do ? What station or position did you take ? 
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Mr. Gibson. I went back to the parade in the block there — ^not 
the whole length of the block, but wherever I could see I was needed 
most. In fact, I was on both sides of the car tracks at different times. 

The Chairman. You just crossed back and forth through the 
parade ? 

Mr. Gibson. I remember being on both sides. 

The Chairman. What did you pass from one side of the parade to 
the other for? 

Mr. Gibson. Because I thought I was needed. Wherever I was 
needed, I went there. 

The Chairman. Did you not seem to be needed on one side all the 
time? 

Mr. Gibson. More or less, but there were times when they would 
crowd in more on one side than the other. 

The Chairman. When the parade passed along — that is, the head 
of it got along, and the rest of it came along, did you have ample 
space then for the parade? 

Mr. Gibson. I do not think so, sir. I do not think they had ample 
space. They had space between the car tracks, and at times they 
had the width of this table [indicating] on either side of the car tracks. 

The Chairman. That is, they haa the two car tracks, the space 
between and 4 or 5 feet on each side ? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir; that is, part of the time they would have it 
and part of the time not so much. 

The Chairman. What was the least that they had ? 

Mr. Gibson. I saw the crowds get up to the car tracks freq^uently. 

The Chairman. Did you at any time see the crowd mix in with 
the parade to any extent? 

Mr. Gibson. No, sir; they did not get up on the paraders. 

The Chairman. Were the police stationed along in the line between 
the parade and the crowd? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And were marching, you might say, back and fprth 
trying to keep the crowd back ? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you speak to anybody in the parade^ or did 
anybody in the parade speak to you ? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir; there was an old gentleman spoke to me. I 
do not know whether he was in the parade. I rather tnought he was. 
He said, ^'Why do you not push that crowd back there and stop 
pushing these women and little girls?*' So I went right back with- 
out giving him any answer — went right back to where he said and 
began pushing that crowd back. 

The Chairman. Were there not any policemen there ? 

Mr. Gibson. Not at that time. There was no one there. 

The Chairman. How far was that from where these girls were ? 

Mr. Gibson. It was just 10 or 15 feet. 

The Chairman. Were these men any closer to the parade than the 
girls where you were ? 

Mr. Gibson. Just at that time I did not notice that they were. 
They were clinging to me 

Tne Chairman. You did not see any policemen there — either 
specials or regulars ? 

Mr. Gibson. I did not; no, sir. 
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The Chairman. Do you know whether or not there were some 
there ? 

Mr. Gibson. No, sir; I do not. 

The Chairman. And you did not find one when you went there? 

Mr. Gibson. I did not see any there; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you draw your baton at any time? 

Mr. Gibson. Several times. 

The Chairman. Did you not keep it in your hand all the time ? 

Mr. Gibson. No, sir; but the greater part of the time I think I had 
it in my hand motioning over the heads of the people who were next 
to me, to try to persuade those to get back. Frequently — ^well, 
twice — I got through the crowd and tried to shove those men back 
who seemed to be doing the pushing. I worked hard at that for a 
little while, but I could not see that I was doing much good at that 
time. Then I would get back again next to the line of parade. 

The Chairman. Did you see any other policemen there at work? 

Mr. Gibson. Oh, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you not, apparently, line up along there at 
regular intervals ? 

Mr. Gibson. We did not; we did not stay in any place. As I say, 
I was moving back and forth. 

The Chairman. Trying to cover about you what distance or length 
along the Avenue ? 

Mr. Gibson. About the width of this room. 

The Chairman. Did you see any policemen who were not doing 
what you thought they oug;ht to do ? 

Mr. Gibson. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. Did they all appear to be doing their full duty? 

Mr. Gibson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to believe or think that 
you were not expected to do your full duty ? 

Mr. Gibson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Gibson. I should like to say that while the parade was stopped 
several times I did not know of any direct cause for it. I could not 
tell, except in one instance, a horse in the parade fell — one of the 
horses that they had to a float. I think that detained them about 
five minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. A. M. HATCOCK, PBIVATE, METBOPOLITAV 

POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
The Chairman. Give your name to the stenographer. 
Mr. Haycock. A. M. Haycock. 

The Chairman. You are one of the members of the police force ? 
Mr. Haycock. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 
Mr. Haycock. Thirteen years and eight months. 
The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on the 3d of March ? 
Mr. Haycock. I was. , 
The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Haycock. I was on Pennsylvania Avenue, on the south side, 
between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets. 
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The Chairman. What is your number ? 

Mr. Haycock. No. 404. 

The Chairman. You were stationed along the line of march ? 

Mr. Haycock. I was. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the Avenue between 
Eleventh and Twelfth Streets when the front of the parade came 
along, as it approached ? 

Mr. Haycock. When the front of the parade approached we had 
the width of the car tracks, or may be a little more. 

The Chairman. Between Eleventh and Twelfth wStreets ? 

Mr. Haycock. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As the automobiles came along there, did the 
front automobiles have ample space ? 

Mr. Haycock. The front automobile had ample space. Those that 
followed of course got the crowd in with them. 

The Chairman. Did the crowd come in behind the automobiles as 
they passed on? 

Mr. Haycock. The crowd came in behind the third automobile. 
After the front automobile passed the crowd would surge in again, 
but we kept a space there continuously of the street car tracks and 
maybe 3 or 4 feet. 

Ihe Chairman. You kept substantially the same passageway after 
the parade started along that you had as the automobiles came by? 

Mr. Haycock. We did. 

The Chairman. Were you spoken to by any of the members of the 
parade ? 

Mr. Haycock. I was not. 

The Chairman. You had no conversation with any of them? 

Mr. Haycock. None of them spoke to me whatever. 

The Chairman. Did you see any interruption of the parade ? 

Mr. Haycock. I did not. 

The Chairman. Do you remember the parade stopping? 

Mr. Haycock. There was a space between the parts of the parade. 
There seemed to be some halts below me. 

The Chairman. You do not know what caused the parade to halt 
at any time? 

Mr. Haycock. I do not know. 

The Chairman. There was no cause where you were ? 

Mr. Haycock. Right where I was standing there was no cause 
whatever. 

The Chairman. Did you see any policemen who were not doing 
what you thought was their full duty, either specials or regulars ? 

Mr. Haycock. I did not. 

The Chairman. Did you see anybody interfere with any of the 
members of the parade ? 

Mr. Haycock. I arrested two young men for interfering. 

The Chairman. What were they doing ? 

Mr. Haycock. They were in the rear of the crowd and they had 
worked in behind a couple of ladies that were in the front of the crowd. 
I noticed these ladies would be suddently shoved out against the 
paraders in that fashion [indicating], so I at first did not know how 
it happened. So I stood there awhile and waited and I caught 
them pushing their bodies against the women arid all of a sudden 
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shoving them out, and I arrested them immediately. As soon as 
I caught them in the act I took them over to the station house. 

The Chairman, That was the only interference you saw with 
the parade? 

Mr. Haycock. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The rest of the time you were able to maintain a 
space of 3 or 4 feet between the crowd and the line of the parade 
on your side ? 

Mr. Haycock. We always had the width of the car track and 
sometimes 3 or 4 feet on each side of the car track. 

The Chairman. The parade was never required to march in single 
file or double file even along your part ? 

Mr. Haycock. They marched b^ fours always. 

The Chairman. They had sufficient space between the outside 
people and the crowd ? 

Mr. Haycock. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to think that a failure 
on the part of the police to do their full duty would be overlooked or 
excused ? 

Mr. Haycock. None whatever. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any suggestion of that kind on 
the part of any of the police ? 

Mr. Haycock. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You expected the orders that were issued were to 
be fully obeyed. 

Mr. Haycock. 1 did. We had our orders before we left the station. 

The Chairman. And you did not have any understanding that a 
failure to carry them out properly would be winked at ? 

Mr. Haycock. None whatever. 

The Chairman. You saw no concerted aiction on the part of the 
policemen that led you to believe that they thought they would be 
excused if they did not do their full duty ? 

Mr. Haycock. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. B. T. TALBEBT, PBIVATE, METBOPOLITAN 

POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
The Chairman. Give your name to the stenographer. 
Mr. Talbert. R. T. Talbert. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 
Mr. Talbert. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have been for how long? 
Mr. Talbert. About seven years and eight months. 
The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on tl c 3d of March ? 
Mr. Talbert. I was. 
The Chairman. What is your number? 
Mr. Talbert. One hundred and ninety-four. 
The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Talbert. I was stationed on the west side of Twelfth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The Chairman. North or south ? 
Mr. Talbert. North. 
The Chairman. On the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue ? 
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Mr. Talbert. -Yes. 

The Chairman. Did you have any special duties to perform? 

Mr. Talbert. None other than to keep order and protect the 
paraders. 

The Chairman. You were between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, 
were you not ? 

Mr. Talbert. Just west of Twelfth Street. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the passageway between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets when the automobiles reached that 
place? 

Mr. Talbert. The passageway was very poor. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by that ? Just what were the 
conditions ? 

Mr. Talbert. There were some people all over the street. Of 
course, the first automobile did not have much difficulty in getting 
by. There had to be some people pushed to one side to get it by, 
and then when the others came up tney were thicker. 

The Chairman. In other words, there was not a clear passageway 
for one automobile ? 

Mr. Talbert. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Why were you not able to maintain a through 
passageway there ? 

Mr. Talbert. It seemed that when we tried to push the people 
back, if we would push them back in one place they would surge 
right back in upon us. Sometimes they would completely surround 
us. 

The Chairman. When did that condition first arise? 

Mr. Talbert. Right from the start — from the time the auto- 
mobiles came up — came in sight. As soon as they came in sight the 
people surged out in the middle of the street and tried to Iook down 
the street. 

Senator Dillingham. Before that you had the passage open ? 

Mr. Talbert. Before that it was good — before they came in sight. 

The Chairman. You had been able to maintain a reasonably good 
passageway before they came in sight ? 

Mr. Talbert. Yes. 

The Chairman. When they got in sight you would say that they 
practically overwhelmed you, did they ? 

Mr. Talbert. Yes, sir; they did. 

The Chairman. Do you think that could have been prevented by a 
larger force ? 

Mr. Talbert. No, sir; I hardly think they could just at that time. 

The Chairman. Did vou see any of the police, either specials or 
regulars, that impressed you as not doing all they could to maintain 
a passageway there ? 

Mr. Talbert. I did not. 

The Chairman. After the head of the parade got along were you 
able to protect the parade from the crowa ? 

Mr. Talbert. At times they would break into it sometimes, and 
we would have to force them back at intervals, but not finally overran 
it at any time at that point. 

The Chairman. Did the crowd between Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Streets get into the parade at any time ? 

Mr. Talbert. Not just at the point where I was. 
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The Chairman. Did they along there anywhere ? 

Mr. Talbeet. They closed in very, very close, but not into the 
parade. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by *' very close" ? How close 
did they get ? 

Mr. TALBERT. At times I had a difficulty in getting between the 
paraders and the crowd. 

The Chairman. You would either have to be a part of the parade 
or a part of the crowd ? 

Mr. Talbert. I would. 

The Chairman. Did you observe the action of other policemen 
close to you ? 

Mr. Talbert. I did. 

The Chairman. How far on either side were the policemen? 

Mr. Talbert. I do not know exactly. I suppose from 15 to 20 
feet. 

The Chairman. Did you policemen try to w^ork together to main- 
tain a line ? 

Mr. Talbert. At times. 

The Chairman. But you were not able to do it? 

Mr. Talbert. No, sir; we were not. 

The Chairman. Did all these policemen seem to be doing all they 
could to assist you in maintaining a line ? 

Mr. Talbert. They did. 

The Chairman. Did vou have anv reason to think that a failure 
to do all you could would be overlool^ed ? 

Mr. Talbert. I did not. 

The Chairman. Or excused ? 

Mr. Talbert. I did not. 

The Chairman. Did you have any impression at any time that 
there was a concerted feeling or effort not to protect the parade, or 
feeling that if thev did not protect it they would be excused ? 

Mr. Talbert. I did not. 

The Chairman. You never heard any suggestion of that kind? 

Mr. Talbert. I did not. 

The Chairman. Your understanding was that these orders were 
to be literally obeyed ? 

Mr. Talbert. 1 did. 

The Chairman. Did you have any talks with any of those in the 
parade ? 

Mr. Talbert. I did not. 

The Chairman. Did any of them complain to you at any time ? 

Mr. Talbert. Thej did not. 

The Chairman. Did you see anybody interfere or attempt to inter- 
fere with the paraders ? 

Mr. Talbert. I did once. 

The Chairman. What was that ? 

Mr. Talbert. There was some man ran out of the line, and I put 
him back, and as I was putting him. back the crowd surged out; tnen 
I put him out. I went into the crowd, and when I turned he was 
taking a flag from one of the women. He shook hands with her and 
then took a flag and then went back in the crowd. 

The Chairman. Did he take the flag roughly ? 
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Mr. Talbert. No; he did not. He shook hands with the lady 
first. She shook the flag at him, and he took the flag and went back 
into the crowd. 

Senator Pomerene. Not by force, you do not mean ? 

Mr. Talbert. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Was it given to him by her ? 

Mr. Talbert. Apparently; yes. 

TESTIMOmr OF MS. F. H. HOWABD, PBIVATE, METEOPOLITAIT 

POLICE, WASHIirGTO]f» D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Howard. F. M. Howard. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member? 

Mr. Howard. Sixteen years and 9 months. 

The Chairman. And you are a private? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue on the 3d of March? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. What is your number? 

Mr. Howard. Four hundred and sixty. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed? 

Mr. Howard. Part of the time at Thirteenth and the Avenue, and 
the rest of the time in the neighborhood of Twelfth and the Avenue, 
on both the north and south sides. 

The Chairman. That is, you were between Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Streets? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. On the north and south side? 

Mr. Howard. On the north and south side. 

The Chairman. How doles it come that you worked on both sides ? 

Mr. Howard. I had charge of the Thirteenth Street crossing, at 
first. Then the sergeant reUeved me there and sent some specials 
and myself up near the corner of Twelfth. When I arrived there I 
stationed the specials along the Avenue and went farther down my- 
self neiarer to Twelfth Street. Then I worked on both sides — both 
sides of the car track. 

The Chairman. Did you observe the condition of the Avenue along 
the supposed line of march between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets 
about the time the automobiles at the head of the parade approached ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; I was too busy. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not there was a passage- 
w^ for the automobiles ? 

Mr. Howard. I could not say that. I was too busy. 

The Chairman. You do not know ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. > 

The Chairman. What were you doing? j 

Mr. Howard. The crowd said, '^Here they come!'' and they all j 
made a rush toward the center. And when they made a ru^h I 
made a rush toward them and pushed them back. : i 

The Chairman. You tried to push them back? 
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Mr. Howard. To push them right back where they were coming 
into the center of the street. 

The Chairman. Were you able to get them back? 

Mr. Howard. I succeeded to a certain extent. 

The Chairman. What about your comrades ? 

Mr. Howard. They assisted me. 

The Chairman. Were they able to clear a passageway ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir; we kept them bacK, and my attention to 
the automobiles passing was the fact that I was hit in the rear by 
the running board of one of the machines. 

The Chairman. How far down from you were these automobiles 
when the people cried ^'Here they come!^* and rushed down? How 
far away were they ? 

Mr. Howard. I could not say that. 

The Chairman. Two or three blocks ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think a block ? 

Mr. Howard. Because the interval between the time they cried 
''Here they come!'' and the time I was hit I do not think it could 
have been over half a block, I should judge, from the interval. 

The Chairman. As the automobiles came up you did not have 
much of a passageway for them ? 

Mr. Howard. They got through. 

The Chairman. I know they got through; yes. 

Mr. Howard. With the exception of the end machine, which hit 
me on the leg. 

The Chairman. What passageway did they have ? Take the 
front automobile. They were in a wedge shape, were they not ? 

Mr. Howard. I could not see the front automobile. I did not 
see the machine. I did not see the machines at aU. 

The Chairman. You could not see any of them ? 

Mr. Howard. The only one that I Imow was there was the one 
that hit me. That was the one that was running right along the edge 
of the crowd. 

Senator Dillingham. You were facing the other way ? 

Mr. Howard. I was facing the other way. 

Senator Dillingham. What Senator Jones wants to know is what 
was the condition in front of you as the automobiles were passing, 
whether there was a passageway or not. 

Mr. Howard. I was facing the crowd. I could not see to the right 
or left. I was working them back. 

The Chairman. Did you not observe to the right or left of you ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You just looked ahead of your. 

Mr. Howard. I was pushing this way [indicating]. 

The Chairman. Did you see any passageway either to the right or 
the left ? 

Mr. Howard. I did not follow the line of march. 

The Chairman. I do not mean whether you saw farther up for a 
block or two, but just immediately to your right or left was there a 
passageway ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; the passageway was cleared. I was working 
backward and forward. 

The Chairman. Could you see the nearest policeman to you ? 
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Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He was working the same as you? 

Mr. Howard. He was working. 

The Chairman. Was he able to maintain a passageway ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the next one beyond him ? 

Mr. Howard. We had specials then — specials to my left. I was 
facing the crowd this way, with the specials to mj left. The next 
man to my right was an officer, then there were specials down below — 
three or four of them. 

The Chairman. After the automobiles got along were you able to 
maintain a passageway for the rest of the parade ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you able to keep the crowd from rushing in 
behind the automobiles? 

Mr. Howard. They tried to get in there, but we finally pushed 
them back. 

The Chairman. You kept them out ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you kept a passageway for the rest of the 
parade ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you see anybody interfere with the paraders, 
or attempt to interfere with them ? 

Mr. Howard. I remonstrated with one young man calling to a 
lady in a machine, asking her for a vote. I asked him if he knew her, 
and he said, *^ Yes, I know her." She was in an automobile herself. 
Just then she threw the flag *^ Votes for Women'' over to him. 

The Chairman. Over to nim ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; over to him, and he got it. 

The Chairman. V\ hat did he do then ? 

Mr. Howard. He kept quiet. I said, '^Of course, if you do not 
know her it is not your place to address people in the parade." 

The Chairman, Was ne in the front rank or back in the crowd ? 

Mr. Howard He was back; I suppose, four or five deep. 

The Chairman. Was there any other attempt to interfere with the 
parade that you saw ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman Or any improper remarks that you heard ? 

Mr. Howard. None that I heard. 

The Chairman. Did you talk with anybody else besides this yoimg 
fellow in connection with the parade 

Mr. Howard. No ; not in connection with the parade. 

The Chairman. Did you talk with anybody who was in the 
parade ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Nobody complained to you ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you observe any of the officers not doing 
what you thought was their full duty ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Either specials or regulars ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. You had no reason to think that a failure on your 
part, or on the part of any of the other officers, to do all you could to 
protect that parade would be overlooked or excused ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not have any impression or hear of any 
concerted action on the part of the men to neglect the parade ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You heard of nothing that would indicate that the 
men had any right to believe that any such action would be excused 
or overlooked? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any of the men talking about this 
parade before it occurred ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. You did not hear them discussing the merits of the 
parade ? 

Mr. Howard. No; I did not. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any of them talking in a slight- 
ing or sneering sort of way in reference to it ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any suggestion that Maj. 
Sylvester was not in favor of holding the parade on the Avenue, and 
that thereby he would excuse a failure on the part of the men to do 
their full duty ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear any suggestion that he was 
opposed to the principle of woman suffrage ? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. 0. H. COFFIN, PRIVATE, METROPOUTAIT 

POLICE, WASHINGTOlr, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Coffin. O. H. Coffin. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 

Mr. Coffin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 

Mr. Coffin. Nineteen years the 1st of June coming. 

The Chairman. You were on the Avenue in connection with this 
parade? 

Mr. Coffin. No, sir; I did not see any of the parade — and know 
nothing about it at all. 

The Chairman. What was your number ? 

Mr. Coffin. One hundred and sixty. 

The Chairman. Were you down close to the parade 'at any time ? 

Mr. Coffin. No, sir; I was up at the Shoreham Hotel all tne time, 
at Fifteenth and H Streets. 

The Chairman. Have you any reason to give how it happens that 
they got your number ? 

Mr. Coffin. I was certainly surprised when I saw inr the papers I 
was hooked up in it, because I did not know anything about it. I 
was not there, and have not seen any of the people at all. 

Senator Pomerene. You had your own hat on ? 
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Mr. Coffin. I did, sure. I would not want anybody else to wear 
it because I feel thoroughly competent to take care of that myself. 

Senator Pomerene. And your number was on your hat? 

Mr. Coffin. Yes, sir; beyond question. 

Senator Pomerene. And on your badge? 

Mr. Coffin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not know anything about what took place 
down on the Avenue ? 

Mr. Coffin. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or what the conditions were there? 

Mr. Coffin. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. If somebody saw No. 160 on a hat on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, how do you account for it? 

Mr. Coffin. It was not there, because I feel confident there was no 
other number than the one I had, and I keep that in my locker. 
These numbers are the only two numbers. 

The Chairman. Might there have been a street car man, motor- 
man, or a mail carrier, with a number like that? 

Mr. Coffin. He would not have had a police badge on. 

The Chairman. But might they not have had a number on a cap 
to correspond with yours ? 

Mr. Coffin. Not of that kind. 

The Chairman. We do not know what kind. 

Mr. Coffin. It could have been '^160,^' of course. 

The Chairman. That is all. That is the only reason I could see 
how it could have been secured. 

Senator Pomerene. The specials did not have the same numbers 
that the regulars had, did they? 

Mr. Coffin. No, sir. They just had a different kind of badge 
marked ' ^Special pohce." 

Senator Pomerene. Without any numbers? 

Mr. Coffin. Without any numbers, is my recollection. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about this matter at all? 

Mr. Coffin. I do not know anything about it at all. I was at the 
Shoreham Hotel, and I had orders to the station house to report to 
the station house as soon as relieved there. I was relieved about 4.30 
and wept down, got on a car, and went back to my precinct. 

TESTIMOmr OF ME. EICHAED H. JOHIfSON, PKIVATE, METEO- 
POLITAir POLICE FOECE, WASHUfGTOir, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Johnson. Richard H. Johnson. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sr. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 

Mr. Johnson. Four years and one month. 

The Chairman. You are a private ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You were on the Avenue March 3 ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your number ? 

Mr. Johnson. Four hundred and eighty-two. 
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The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Johnson. At Twelfth Street and the Avenue, just on the north 
side, just west of Twelfth Street. 

The Chairman. That is, you were between Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Streets? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you observe the condition of the Avenue so 
far as a passageway was concerned just before the automobiles came 
along ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the condition? 

Mr. Johnson. Very congested. 

The Chairman. Did you have any passageway ? 

Mr. Johnson. Hardly any. The crowd was not very thick in the 
center — ^in front of the center machine, but there were some people 
all over the whole street. 

The Chairman. Then there was no clear passageway between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did anybody go in front of the automobiles ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. I did not see anybody if they did. 

The Chairman. So far as you could see, the front automobile had 
to make its own passageway ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you explain to the committee how it happens 
you had not secured and maintained a passageway along the line of 
parade or intended march ? 

Mr. Johnson. Just before they came I had been called to the 
north curb to assist in getting a fainting woman out of the crowd 
that was behind the ropes. I was there assisting her when the crowd 
hollered, '^Here they come,'' and then I rushed out to the sidewalk. 
She then did not need any more assistance from me. 

The Chairman. Before you were called to assist this woman, did 
you have a passageway ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; we would get a passageway, but it would 
close up again just as soon as you would leave a given point. 

The Chairman. Prior to that time .you had not been able to main- 
tain a passageway ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I would like to have you explain why, if you can, 
you had not been able to maintain a passageway? You knew the 
parade was coming along there by and by ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. You understood you were expected to have a pas- 
sageway for it, did you not ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why did you not have the passageway ? 

Mr. Johnson. We would get the people moved out, but they would 
come right back again. 

The Chairman. There was evidently a space into which you could 
push^them to get a passageway? 

Mr. Johnson. There was a constant stream of people coming down 
the Avenue from toward Fifteenth Street. 

The Chairman. So that the crowd was coming through all the time ? 
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Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; coming thicker all the time. 

The Chairman. Was there any time that afternoon when you had 
a passageway between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets ? 

mr. Jk)hnson. Before the parade started ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir; not all the way through. 

The Chairman. Not even at 1 o'clock, or half past 1, or 2 o'clock? 

Mr. Johnson. Except when the cars were running. There were 
no people on the car tracks when they were running — ^until after 
thev stopped. 

The Chairman. Had you endeavored to keep the crowd back from 
the car hues ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you had not been able to do it ? 

Mr. Johnson. Not back from them. We kept them off the car 
tracks. 

The Chairman. Cf course they would have to get off when the 
cars came along. Was the fact that the cars were running along 
there all the time the main reason why you were never able to main- 
tain a passageway, in your judgment ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. That had a great deal to do with it. 

The Chairman. When did you get the orders to clear the Avenue 
of pedestrians? 

Mr. Johnson. I would say it was between 2.30 and 2.45. 

The Chairman. You did not get there until 2.30? 

Mr. Johnson. I got there before that. 

The Chairman. When did you get there? 

Mr. Johnson. I got there at 1.30. 

The Chairman. You say you did not get orders to clear the 
Avenue until 2.30 or 2.45? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Who gave you those orders ? 

Mr. Johnson. Sergt. Bremmerman. 

The Chairman. What orders did he give you ? 

Mr. Johnson. To get the people back behind the ropes. 

The Chairman. What had you been doing up to that time ? 

Mr. Johnson. Trying to keep the people back as far as we could — 
to keep them back behind the ropes. 

The Chairman. Had you had orders to do that ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You were doing that without orders ? 

Mr. Johnson. We had orders that the Avenue was to be cleared 
and to keep them moving as much as possible. 

The Chairman. But you got positive orders from the sergeant 
about 2.30 or 2.45 to clear the Avenue of pedestrians? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is the fact, that you made a determined and 
concerted effort to do it, is it ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. After the head of the parade got along were you 
able to clear or maintain an ample passageway for the rest of the 
parade ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And keep it from being interfered with ? 
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Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice anybody attempting to interfere 
with the paraders ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any impioper remarks made by 
anybody in the crowd with reference to tne paraders ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did anybody in the parade speak to you ? 

Mr. Johnson. One lady did. 

The Chairman. What did she say ? 

Mr. Johnson. She spoke to me in regard to a horse that was ridden 
by one of the cavalrymen. The parade, or at least where she was in 
the parade, halted right where I was. I was in facing the crowd, and 
she pulled my sleeve and asked me if I could not do something in 
regard to the horse; that she was afraid the horse was going to 
trample on them. The cavalryman had gone on then, and I told 
her he had gone on, and he would not bother her any more. 

The Chairman. Had the cavalryman come in between you and the 
parade ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. And between you and the crowd and the parade ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did you see him as he came along ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. How close did he get to the paraders ? 

Mr. Johnson. He went within 2 feet of them. 

The Chairman. You think not closer than that ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir; he had a very high-spirited horse, which 
was doing a lot of prancing. The horse was excited. 

The Chairman. So you nad considerable space between the crowd 
and the paraders? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; there was at least 2 feet. He was riding 
' against the crowd with his horse, endeavoring to push them back. 

The Chairman. If there was only 2 feet between the crowd 
and the paraders, he would be very close to the paraders, would he 
not, as he went through there? 

Mr. Johnson. He was right in close to them. I do not think he 
was less than 2 feet, though. 

The Chairman. Had he passed on when the lady pulled your coat ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. She was afraid that he would come back? 

Mr. Johnson. She did not say. She just simply asked me if I 
could not do something in regard to it. I told her he had gone on 
then; that I did not think he would be back any more. 

The Chairman. That was the only time you were spoken to in the 
parade ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Nobody made any complaint to you about the 
actions of anybody in the crowd ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you observe any of your comrades that wore 
not doing what you thought they ought to do ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. Did the special and regular policemen seem to be 
putting forth their utmost eflForts to protect the parade ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to believe that failure on 
your part or on the part of your comrades would be excused ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You understood the orders issued had been issued 
to be obeyed ? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman Did you ever hear any poUceman suggest that 
failure on their part to do their duty in connection with tnat parade 
would be excused or overlooked ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

TESTIMOirr OF MB. J. 1. BEODEBICK, PBIVATE, METBOPOUTAir 

POLICE, WASHDrQTOir, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Broderigk. J. J. JBroderick. 

The Chairman. Mr. Broderick, you are a member of the police 
force here ? 

Mr. Broderick. Yes. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 

Mr. Broderick. About a year and nine months. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue the 3d of March ? 

Mr. Broderick. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Broderick. About 60 feet west of Ninth Street, on the north 
side of the Avenue. 

The Chairman. You were between Ninth and Tenth Streets ? 

Mr. Broderick. Yes, sir; on the north side of the Avenue. 

The Chairman. What was you number ? 

Mr. Broderick. Five hundred and twenty-four. 

The Chairman. When did you arrive there ? 

Mr. Broderick. One o'clock. 

The Chairman. What was the condition as to there being a pas- 
sageway in your territory as the automobiles at the head of the pro* 
cession approached ? 

Mr. Broderick. We maintained about 3 feet each side of both 
tracks until they approached close, and the crowd surged in. While 
there was room for the front one to go right through 

The Chairman. That is, before the automobiles reached there you 
had a passageway the width of the two car lines and about 3 feet on 
each side ? 

Mr. Broderick. Yes, sir; we had. 

The Chairman. As the automobiles got close the crowd surged in 
there and you did not have so much room ? 

Mr. Broderick. Not so much room until the machines went by, 
and then we had the same room right straight along. 

The Chairman. You say you thmk the front automobile had a 
clear space itself ? 

Mr. Broderick. It kept moving along. 

89464— FT 2^13 ^11 
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The Chairman. And there was no crowd right in front of it ? 

Mr. BroderiO^. No, sir; not where I was stationed; so far as I 
could see, to Tenth Street. 

The Chairman. After the automobiles got by what sort of a space 
were you able to maintain ? 

Mr. Broderick. About 3 feet each side of the rails. 

The Chairman. Were you able to do that all the time ? 

Mr. Broderick. Pretty near all the time. » 

The Chairman. Pretty nearly all the time of the parade? 

Mr. Broderick. Sometimes; once in awhile they would rush in 
on us, in some places, and we would get them back. 

The Chairman. Was there any time when the paraders had less 
than the two car lines ? 

Mr. Broderick. Yes; there was. 

The Chairman. Was there any time when they had less than one 
car line ? 

Mr. Broderick. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They always had at least one car line? 

Mr. Broderick. Yes, sir; more than that. 

The Chairman. Do you think they were at any time required to 
march single file ? 

Mr. Broderick. Not where I was stationed. I did not see any, 
at least. They were four abreast there nearly all the time. 

The Chairman. How much of the space between Ninth and 
Tenth Streets were you able to observe during the parade ? 

Mr. Broderick. Away down half the block easy. 

The Chairman. And it was about the same condition? 

Mr. Broderick. About the same condition, as far as I could see, 
that far. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any inteference or attempted 
interference with the members of the parade ? 

Mr. Broderick. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not notice anybody trying to interfere 
with it ? 

Mr. Broderick. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you spoken to by any members of the 
parade ? 

• Mr. Broderick. Yes, sir; a woman there said to me, ''Officer, you 
are working very hard.'' I said, "Yes." . I was working with per- 
spiration coming from my face at the time. 

The Chairman. She was the only one that spoke to you ? 

Mr. Broderick. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did anybody complaia to you ? 

Mr. Broderick. No, sir; not to me. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any improper remarks on the part 
of anybody in the crowd ? 

Mr. Broderick. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not . see any that you would consider 
improper actions on the part of anybody in the crowd ? 

Mr, Broderick. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you observe your comrades, both special and 
regular policemen ? 

Mr. Broderick. Yes, sir • on each side of me. 

The Chairman. Were they doing all they could, in your judgment? 
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Mr. Broderick. Every effort. 

The Chairman. Did you get the impression at that time regarding 
any one of them that he was not doing all he could ? 

Mr. Broderick. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any reason to think that you would 
be excused if you did not put forth every effort to protect that parade ? 

Mr. Broderick. Not at all. 

The Chairman. Did you hear anybody express any feeling at 
that time? 

Mr. Broderick. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Was there any indication to you that there was 
any concerted action on the part of the policemen not to protect 
that parade? 

Mr. Broderick. I never heard of any. 

The Chairman. Did jou ever hear anybody suggest that Maj. 
Sylvester, or anybody higher up, would overlooK or excuse any neg- 
lect in connection with that parade? 

Mr. Broderick. No, sir; I never heard of any. 

The Chairman. Major, have you a photograph here that you 
would like to have go in at this point in connection with this tes- 
timony ? 

Mai. Sylvester. Mr. Chairman, I have here a copy of the Illus- 
tratea Journal Universal, published in Paris, the March edition, con- 
taining a photograph oi Pennsylvania Avenue at the time of the 
parade of March 3, m which picture I recognize one of our captains^ 
and it shows the attitude of the police toward the crowd, both the 
special and uniformed men. If it will interest the committee I will 
be very glad to introduce it for a reproduction of it. 

The Chairman. Do you know what part of the parade the picture 
covers ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What part does it cover? 

Maj. Sylvester. It covers the section on Pennsylvania Avenue 
between Ninth and Tenth Streets NW. 

The Chairman. Do you know at what time that picture was 
taken — how long the parade had been marching along there ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Tnat I could not say. On the left, the captain, 
who IS present here, would recognize the time when Commissioner 
Johnston came alorg in his car, as I believe I recognize the commis- 
sioner. 

The Chairman. Cant. Doyle, can you tell about what time 

Capt. Doyle. The Major is correct. 

The Chairman. Can you tell about how long the parade had been 
passing by there when Commissioner Johnston came along ? 

Capt. Doyle. No, sir; I could not. 

The Chairman, i ou do not know whether the parade was halfway 
aloDg then ? 

Maj. Sylvester. There are one or two of the emblems there; but 
I am not acquainted with them. They are plainly distinguishable. 

The Chairman. We will mark that as an exhibit and have it 
inserted in the record. 

(The stenographer marked the illustration ''Exhibit No. 38.") 
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TESTIMOmr OF MB. GEOBOE H. MOBAV, PBIVATE, METBOPOLI- 

TAir POLICE, WASHIirGTOlSr, D, C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give vour full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. MoRAN. George ll. Moran. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 

Mr. Moran. Pretty near nine years. 

The Chairman. Are you a private ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue the 3d of March? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Moran. Twelfth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, the north- 
east comer. 

The Chairman. Were you between Twelfth and Thirteenth ? 

Mr. Moran. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You were between Twelfth and Eleventh Streets ? 

Mr. Moran. Between Eleventh and Twelfth. 

The Chairman. What is your number ? 

Mr. Moran. Two hundred and twenty-nine. 

The Chairman. When did you arrive on the Avenue that day ? 

Mr. Moran. About 1.30. 

The Chairman. Tell us the conditions there then. 

Mr. Moran. There were considerable people on the Avenue. I 
had charge of letting the mail carriers through and the post boys 
that carry the mail. 

The Chairman. Was it a part of your duty to see to maintaining a 
passageway out in the Avenue ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir; I did that, too. 

The Chairman. What was the condition in that respect just 
previous to the arrival of the automobiles at the head of the parade ? 

Mr. Moran. There was a space of about 2 feet on each side of the 
car tracks, facing toward the crowd. 

The Chairman. That is, you had the car tracks and about 2 feet 
on each side for a passageway clear ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Toward the Capitol ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How was it toward the Treasury ? 

Mr. Moran. Probably about to the car tracks toward the Treasury. 

The Chairman. Did you have a passageway entirely through 
between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you maintain that ? 

Mr. Moran. We continued so to pass these people through the 
crowd — these mail carriers and these toys with bicycles. We nad to 
work very hard through the crowd to get them through. 

The Chairman. What I want to get at is this: Did you maintain 
this passageway for the parade until the automobiles got into it — 
maintain it clear there ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes. 
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The CHAiBBfAN. And they went on through ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir; continued so. 

The Chairman. Did you have any assistance in doing that ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir; we had some specials, and then some citi- 
zens there tried to help us, too. 

The Chairman. Did the cavalry help you any ? 

Mr. MoRAN. The cavalry — I did not see the cavalry on this side 
of the street. They were on the other side. 

The Chairman, xou were on this side of the street ? 

Mr. MoRAN. I was on the north side. 

The Chairman. You will swear that when the automobiles reached 
there you had a space the width of the two car tracks and probably 
2 feet on each side for them to pass along? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you able to maintain this space all the time 
the parade was passing? 

Mr. MoRAN. Pretty much so all the time. Now and then it might 
probablv surge out to the car tracks but not beyond the car tradira. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any cry refemng to the automo^ 
biles, ''Here they come, and. then tne crowd surge out? 

Mr. MoRAN. I could not say that I did, because I was continu- 
ally working there, and gradually getting these men through the 
crowd, these mail carriers and boys. 

The Chairman. At any rate, your passageway was never de- 
stroyed ? 

Mr. MoRAN. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You were able to maintain it? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any interference on the part of any 
of the crowd with any of the paraders ? 

Mr. MoRAN. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did any one of the paraders make any complaint 
to you? 

Mr. MoRAN. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice the stopping of the parade at any 
time? 

Mr. MoRAN. Down below about Eleventh Street they did. 

The Chairman. You do not know what caused that? 

Mr. Moran. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They did not stop up your way ? 

Mr. MoRAN. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you observe the conduct of your associates ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any of them neglecting their duty 
in any way ? 

Mr. Moran. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. Were you impressed with the actions of anyone at 
that time, that they were not doing what they should do ? 

Mr. Moran. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any thought that a failure on your 
part to do what you could would be excused? 

Mr. Moran. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever hear that suggested by any of your 
comrades ? 
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Mr. Mob AN. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice anything that indicated a con- 
certed action on the part of the policemen to neglect this parade ? 

Mr. MoRAN. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you see anything to indicate it to you, or did 
you ever have it suggested that the officers higher up would excusa 
or overlook or wink at a failure on your part to properly protect this 
parade ? 

Mr. MoRAN. No, sir. 

TESTIMOITT OF SESGT. ALBEBT J. BEADLET, XETBOPOLITAV 

POLICE, WAsnnr&TOBf, d. g. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Give your full name to the stenographer. 

Sergt. Headley. Albert J. Headley. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the police force ? 

Sergt. Headley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are a sergeant ? 

Sergt. Headley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member of the police ? 

Sergt. Headley. Seventeen years. 

The Chairman. Were vou on the Avenue March 3 ? 

Sergt. Headley. Yes, sir. I was on the south side of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue about 40 feet west of Twelfth street. 

The Chairman. What was vour number ? 

Sergt. Headley. Twenty-nine. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any difficulty in connection with 
an ambulance ? 

Serfft. Headley. No, sir. I can not recall any trouble about an 
ambulance. 

The Chairman. Do you recall seeing any ambulance going up and 
down the Avenue that afternoon while the parade was going on ? 

Sergt. Headley. I can not testify any particular time, but I have 
a faint recollection of an ambulance going up and down the Avenue. 

The Chairman. You know nothing about any altercation which 
occurred between any members of the parade and those in charge of 
the ambulance? 

Sergt. Headley. Nothing whatever. 

The Chairman. You say you were stationed where? 

Sergt. Headley. I was about 20 feet, 30 or 40 feet, west of Twelfth 
on the south side of the Avenue. 

The Chairman. You were between Twelfth and Thirteenth? 

Sergt. Headley. No, sir; I was between Eleventh and Twelfth 
Streets, in front of the post office. 

The Chairman. I though you said you were west of Twelfth Street ? 

Sergt. Headley. If I did I meant east. 

The Chairman. You were between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets? 

Sergt. Headley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the Avenue when, the 
automobiles at the head of the parade approached ? 

Sergt. Headley. There was a clear line of probably 15 feet, includ- 
ing both tracks, and a foot or two on either side. It was irregular in 
a way, the line was, but there was a clear way on both tracks. 

The Chairman. Continually up to Twelfth Street? 
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Sergt. HjiADLET. Yes, sir. I distinctly remember the automobiles, 
because I remember seeing Gen. Johnston in the outer automobile, 
and he spoke to me personally. There was ample room for the 

Saraders. In fact, a part of the parade had gone oy. I remember 
istinctlj that the automobile that Gen. Johnston was in was prob- 
ably — his right wheel was probably 8 feet from the south track. 
He was going at a speed of probably a mile an hour. The crowd was 
so dense ana it was so difficult to get the crowd back that they 
stopped several times. In fact, I imagine that it was about a mile 
an nour. I was directed by Commis^oner Johnston to get in behind — 
and several others. Amongst them was the bi^ man— Currier. I re- 
member him distinctly. He endeavored to divide the crowd. I was 
carried off my feet. I felt exhausted by my efforts to reduce the 
thickness of the crowd, and after the automobiles passed by the crowd 
swept me up in front up on the car tracks again. 

Tne Chaibman. Did the crowd get in on the tracks ? 

Sergt, Headley. They fell back into their former positions, pre- 
sumably about a foot or two south of the south rail. 

The Chairman. So that you would say that you were able at all 
times to maintain a passageway the width of the two car tracks, 
the space between and probably a foot or two on each side ? 

Sergt. Headley. We did all we could, Senator. 

The Chairman. Well, you did it ? 

Sergt. Headley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you hear any complaint on the part of any- 
body in the parade ? 

Sergt. Headley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. No complaints were made to you ? 

Sergt. Headley. None whatever. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any interference or attempted in- 
terference on the part of anybody in the crowd ? 

Sergt. Headley. Absolutely no interference whatever. They were 
a crowd that was rather hilarious sometimes, but it was a pleasant 
crowd — no trouble at all. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any indifference on the part of the 
police ? 

Sergt. Heapley. Absolutely none. All the officers in my imme- 
diate vicinity worked hard, and harder than I would actually expect 
them to work. I want to say that I exhausted myself several tunes 
in my work to maintain a proper line there, and I made myself sick. 
I went to bed that night at 7 o'clock and remained in bed until, I 
think, 10 o'clock the next morning. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you know this officer George Hill, the 
colored man ? 

Sergt. Headley. Yes, sir; I know hun. 

Senator Pomerene. Did you see him that day? 

Sergt. Headley. No, sir; he was not in the block with me. 

Senator Pomerene. Was Currier there? 

Sergt. Headley. I saw Currier there several times. I want to 
say now in connection with Currier that I remember him distinctly, 
because his collar was wilted, and I do not think it was any day for 
a man to wilt his collar imder ordinary conditions. He came back 
later on and assisted materiaUy in regulating the traffic, which was 
very much congested after the parade. He stood on the crossing 
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between the Baleigh Hotel and the northwest corner of Twelfth and 
the Avenue. 

Senator Pomebene. Who was oflScer 211 ? 

Sergt. Headley. Private Lee. 

Senator Pomerene. Was he there under your unmediate charge? 

Sergt. Headley. Yes, sir; he was on the north side of the street. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you know of any controversy between 
Lee and this Dr. Mythen, or any other man in this section ? 

Sergt. Headley. No, sir; not at all. 

Senator Pomerene. Or between Currier and Dr. Mythen or some 
men in the procession ? 

Sergt. Headley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. No. 211 was Regan? 

Sergt. Headley. Yes; Regan. I was mistaken about that. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you know of any controversy between 
Regan and some man in the procession ? 

Sergt. Headley. No, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Had you heard anything about this so-called 
controversy between Dr. Mythen and these oflEicers ? 

Sergt. HijADLEY. No, sir. After the parade had passed by, I 
learned from several officers that their, numbers were taken, and I 
presume mine was, too, because I was there. The only time that I 
was not in front of the crowd was the time I was in behind the crowd 
at the direction of the commissioner of poUce. 

Senator Pomerene. Did you have any controversy with any man 
in the procession ? 

Sergt. Headley. Absolutely nobody. There was no reason for it. 

The Chairman. What was the part of the street you were on? 

Sergt. Headley. The south side of the Avenue, east of Twelfth 
Street. I kind of looked after the south side of the Avenue along 
the track. 

TESTIMONT OF MS. JOHN H. LEE, PSIVATE, METEOPOIITAIT 

POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
The Chairman. Give your name to the stenographer. 
Mr. Lee. John H. Lee. 

The Chairman. You are a member of the poUce force ? 
Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been a member ? 
Mr. Lee. Twelve years and three months. 
The Chairman. You are a private? 
Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you on the Avenue the 3d of March ? 
Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your number? 
Mr. Lee. Two hundred and twenty-one. 
The Chairman. Where were you stationed on the Avenue ? 
Mr. Lee. I was just east of 'Twelfth Street. I was on the north 
side part of the time, and I was on the south side. 

The Chairman. You were between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What time did you report there ? 
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Mr. Lee. I reported there about 1.30. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the Avenue then ? 

Mr. Lee. There was quite a number of people on the Avenue. 
The sidewalks were pretty well filled. They were using the street. 

The Chairman. When did you begin to clear the Avenue ? 

Mr. Lee. It was between 2 and 3 o'clock. I do not know exactly 
what time. 

The Chairman. Did you have any special orders to do that ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; our sergeant came along and told us to clear 
the Avenue. 

The Chairman. When did you get those orders ? 

Mr. Lee. I shouldjudge between 2 and half past. 

The Chairman. Wnat nad you been doing before that ? 

Mr. Lee. Inmiediately on our arrival there we tried to clear the 
Avenue of vehicles at Twelfth Street. When we finished that we 
tried to clear it of pedestrians. 

The Chairman. What was the condition of the Avenue as the auto- 
mobiles approached. 

Mr. Lee. Between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets we had a space 
of about 2 feet on either side of the tracks. 

The Chairman. Were you able to maintain that passageway until 
the automobiles reached there ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you able to maintain it after they passed ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; at all times we had a space equal to both tracks. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any attempted interference with 
the paraders? 

Mr. Lee. None at all, sir. 

The Chairman. Or any complaint made to you by any of the 
members of the parade ? 

Mr. Lee. None whatever. 

The Chairman. Did you have any talk with anybody ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You had no talk with any members of the parade t 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You had no controversy with anybody ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not see any altercation in regard to an 
ambulance ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you observe the action of your comrades ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you notice any of them neglecting their duties ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; they were all working very hard, both regular 
and specials. 

The Chairman. Were you impressed by the conduct of any par- 
ticular one ? 

Mr. Lee. In what way ? 

The Chairman. In any way. 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; only by the men working hard. 

The Chairman. You did not think that some one was not doing 
his dutv ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; where I was everybody was working. 
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The Chairman. Did you have any understandiiig; or did anybody 
€ver suggest to you that if you did not put forth vour full efforts in 
connection witii this parade it would be overlooked ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You had no suggestion or idea that there was any 
concerted effort on the part of the poUce to neglect this parade ? 

Mr. Lee. None whatever. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Maj. Sylvester. I should like to have Capt. Doyle state, if he will, 
bow crowded the street cars were operating on the Avenue between 
12 and 3 o'clock. 

The Chairman. Captain, you may state. My recollection is that 
«ome one has stated with reference to that. 

Capt. Doyle. The cars running north and south were completely 
packed, and they were unloading at Ninth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. TJie same state of affairs existed at Tenth Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. They were running very close together; I should 
say, half a minute apart. There were times when they were very 
close together. 

The Chairman. We have a statement in the record showing how 
frequently they ran, 

Maj. Sylvester. What I wanted* to get at is this: I wanted to 
ascertain whether or not the people were hanging onto the cars. 
It would make a marked difference in the number of persons that 
would be left on the Avenue on the line of march, the capacity being 
from 60 to 75 inside the cars. 

The Chairman. Just describe that, Captain. 

Capt. Doyle. They were on the outside. Young men were even 
on the back portions of the cars, holding on. 

The Chairman. That was generally true of the cars passing across 
the Avenue. How about those on the Avenue ? 

Capt. Doyle. The cars coming down the Avenue were packed. 
Not all of them were. Some of them would unload above. They 
would come down, and now and then we would find an empty car 
coming down. 

The Chairman. But everybody coming north and south seemed to 
be getting off at the Avenue ? 

Capt. Doyle. Everybody was unloading there. 

Senator Pomerene. How many lines are there crossing the Avenue ? 

Capt. Doyle. There are about half a dozen lines that enter onto 
the Georgia Avenue line. There is the Forest Glen division, there 
is the Brightwood division, there is the Eckington division, and 
there is the Hyattsville car line, which all empty on Ninth Street — 
<5ome down on the Ninth Street division. That is, the people from 
the northeastern section were coming down on that main line. 

Senator Dillingham. What were coming on the Seventh Street 
line? 

Capt. Doyle. That is all the northwestern section, particularly 
from out Washington Heights, from the northwestern portion of the 
city as well as the northeastern part. That new car line, the Florida 
Avenue division, coming around there, brings them down there. 

Senator Dillingham. And then the green cars bring them from 
Fourteenth Street, from Georgetown, and also from Fifteenth Street ? 
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Capt. Doyle. Yes, sir; and also from the southeast. 

The Chairman. Major, have you any other matters together in 
shape to present now, or would you prefer to go on in the morning ? 

Maj. Sylvester. I should he glad to meet the pleasure of the 
committee. 

The Chairman. If there are some points you desire to call to the 
attention of the committee, you may proceed now. 

Maj. Sylvester. I was asked to procure the number of street cars 
operating east and west, north and south, by the Capital Traction Co. 
on the Avenue on the 3d of March, between the hours of 12 o'clock 
noon and 2.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Chairman. You have already put that in the record, but as 
Senator Pomerene was not here it would probably be well for you to 
state it. 

Maj. Sylvester. It is as follows: 

Number of cars which passed Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., eastbound, from 12 o'clock noon to 2.30 o'clock p. m., about 180. 

Number of cars which passed Peace Monument, westbound, from 
12 o'clock noon to 2.30 o'clock p. m., about 180. 

Number of cars which pasaed per hour, about 74 in each direction. 

Number of cars which crossed Pennsylvania Avenue at Seventh 
Street NW. northbound from 12 o'cIock noon to 3 o'clock p. m., 
about 105. 

Number of cars which crossed Pennsylvania Avenue at Seventh 
Street NW. southbound from 12 o'clock noon to 3 o'clock p. m., 
about 105. 

Number of cars which crossed Pennsylvania Avenue at Seventh 
Street NW. per hour, about 35 in each direction. 

We make a maximum estimate that that one line, if it dropped 
its passengers along the line of the parade, would leave about 35,000 
people. 

Senator Pomerene. You get those figures from the company, 
do you ? 

Maj. Sylvester. The number of cars; yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Did they make an estimate or was an estimate 
made as to the number of people — ^is the estimate that of the street 
car company or your own ? 

Maj. Sylvester. No, sir; I made the estimate of the number of 
people on the statement I made a few moments ago. 

Senator Pomerene. Did they make any statement to you in that 
behalf? 

Mai. Sylvester. No, sir; they would not do it, or at least they 
would not assume to do it. 

They gave me the capacity of the cars — that is, the capacity of the 
interior of the cars — as 60 to 75, but I understood they were hanging 
on the outside. That would bring that number up to about 80. 

The chairman asked for the number of arrests made by the police 
between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. on March 4 between First and Fifteenth 
Streets on Pennsylvania Avenue, as in comparison with those made 
on March 3. On March 4 the number of arrests were 37, between 
the hours of 9 in the morning and 6 in the evening, while on March 3, 
during the suffragist parade, between the hours of 3 and 5, the num- 
ber of arrests was 13, I think the record shows. 
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The chairman asked* for the disposition of the force at the Union 
Depot after the reception and dehvery of the President-elect of the 
United States at the Shoreham Hotel. 

Four of the regulars and four of the special force in that detail, 
belonging to the first precinct, which includes part of the line of the 
suffragist parade, were placed in service for that parade. Eight reg- 
ulars and 18 special officers — 26 in all — were then on street duty m 
the various precincts throughout the District. 

Twenty-eight regular officers and 18 specials who had been working 
the night before, mio had had no rest at all, were given reserve duty, 
or rest. That makes the total of 80 officers, specials and regulars, 
who could not have done parade duty until nearly 5 o'clock. 

The statement of the regular and special policemen on reserve at 
the various police stations, between 2 and 6 o'clock p. m. March 3, 
1913, is as follows: *^Two captains, 3 lieutenants, 1 sergeant, 16 
regular privates, and 5 special privates.'' 

That would be 10 districts, the other district, making the eleventh 
district, which is the first district down on Twelfth Street where the 
parade was going by, and that was amply supplied with policemen. 

Senator Pomesene. You mean by men reserved there to answer 
any special calls ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir; the men were to answer any special 
emergency, fire or depredation, on duty. 

The Chairman. Do you mean the city or District ? 

Maj. Sylvester. I mean the city. 

Three of these regulars, however, were sent to duty on the Avenue 
during the parade — three of those I have enumerated. With the 
exception of two captains, two lieutenants, and one sergeant the above 
enumerated men performed duty between 12 midnight and 8 o'clock 
a. m. on March 3, 1913. 

If the men detailed along the line of march of the suffra^t parade 
between First and Fifteenth Streets, not including 4 captains, 1 lieu- 
tenant, and 12 sei^eants, who performed a supervisory duty in that 
territory, and not including the police escort at the head of the parade 
and not including those operatmg in automobiles, were placed equi- 
distant they woiud be about 30 to 32 feet apart. Senator Pomerene 
asked me to ascertain that. 

The Chairman. On each side ? 

Maj . Sylvester. Yes, sir; on each side. Those were all the records 
I was asked to have inserted. 

Senator Pomerene. Eight in that connection, how long have you 
been connected with the police department. Major? 

Maj. Sylvester. Over 30 years, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. Withm that time, have you on any public 
occasion, had more officers, or officers more closely distributed 
along the Avenue than you did on this particular day ? 

Maj. Sylvester. We had more men on that occasion than on any 
other occasion I can recollect or call to mind. 

The Chairman. Major, in that connection, what positions have 
you filled during your service in connection with tne police, and 
how long in each place ? 

Maj. Sylvester. I was appointed as clerk of the department by 
Commissioner James K. Edmunds in March, 1883. In Juljr, 1898, 1 
was promoted, on motion of Hon. John W. Ross, then chairman of 
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the Board of Commissioners, to be superintendent on the death of 
my immediate predecessor. The promotion came unsolicited and 
was without opposition and was approved by the community. 

The Chairman. You continued as chief clerk until 1898 ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes. 

The Chairman. And from that time you have been Major and 
Superintendent ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes. 

The Chairman. You never were on the active police force ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Not as a patrolman. My early life was that of 
newspaper correspondent; abo serving a year in Indian countries 
following the Meeker trouble in Colorado. Under the law I am a 
policeman, and although I never had the rank of patrolman I have 
at different times participated in all degrees and kinds of active police 
work from personally clearing murders and recovering the drowned to 
enforcing the regulations. Attend all large fires, answer emergencies 
personally, investigate cases of extraordinary crimes, dispose of 
diplomatic questions, look after matters of importance to the Grov- 
emment. I have been president of the International Police Associa- 
tion for 12 years, awarded a diploma and gold medal by the St. Louis 
Exposition for effecting a closer cooperation among police institutions 
of the world, established at the seat of Government the National 
Bureau of Criminal Identification, and am an honorary member of 
the various police associations of the States. I have personally dis- 
armed the insane, gone through all the threats and dangers incident 
to police work, and not only my own, but the lives of members of my 
family, have been threatened by dangerous criminals. 

On page 104 of the printed record, Mr. Chairman, it is stated that 
Miss Paul said that ^^sne had applied to the chief of police and that 
he told her he could not give her permission to march on the Avenue 
because he could not protect her. Commissioner Johnston replied 
that the commissioners had had a meeting and sent for the chief of 
police and told him he had no right to make such an assertion, and 
that they would give the permission.'' 

I will state for your information that there is no record of such a 
meeting, neither have I ever leceived any such word or communica- 
tion from the commissioners. 

In the course of the testimony much stress was laid on the point 
that the police did not use their batons, or their clubs. In that con- 
nection 1 might state that it has been the experience of this depart- 
ment that, except in very grave emergencies, these officers encounter 
some peril in the application of the club. At one of our parades some 
few vears ago a lieutenant of police had reached over the crowd to 
toucn an individual on the top of his hat with his club, or struck him, 
in order to induce him to move to the rear. He was sued for damages 
and judgment rendered against him. I believe he had to settle the 
judgment. 

The Chairman. Did he touch the man ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes; he struck him with his baton. But it has 
been suggested that they might use the baton as an incentive or 
otherwise, but that is the peril which attaches to it. If an officer 
should touch a man on the shoulder, they are going to refer to this 
judgment which stands against us here in this District on that score. 
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Senator Pomerene. I suspect that the size of^the judgment de- 
pended on how hard he had touched him ? 

Maj. Sylvester. It was a good-sized judgment for a poor man 
to pay. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the judgment was ? 

Mai. Sylvester. As I recollect — and I am not attempting to say 
exactly — it was $300. 

Capt. Doyle. I think it was $500. That is my recollection of it, 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes; I think it was $500. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether it was shown that he did 
any actual injury to the man ? 

Maj. Sylvester. No, sir; no serious injurjr. The chairman of the 
committee will remember, no doubt, inviting my attention to a^ 
letter written by Mrs. Alleger, in which she stated that I was mistaken 
in her having expressed the words that she had thanked me on one 
occasion. For tne correction of the record, merely, where it reads, 
*'She said she was sure I was anxious and as active in that locality 
as could be seen," I will say that I was in a police automobile coming 
around First Street near the circle, prior to the formation of the 
parade, and while I was giving my iustructions Mrs. Alleger passed 
me by and saw me busj^, held up ner hand, and thanked me. This 
was prior to the formation of the parade. I simply wanted to cor- 
rect the words there, as I am reported as having said that she said, 
''She was sure I was anxious and as active in. that locality, as could 
be seen." I said I felt sure she appreciated I was active in that 
locality. 

On page 143 of the printed record I am recorded as having stated 
to one of my ^jailers that it would be preposterous to ask for troops. 
I have always maintained, whenever approached on that subject, 
that it was not a matter that belonged to me to approach the United 
States Government authorities, but one for the commissioners, and 
not for me to give consideration to beyond the fact that, as I said 
when called upon by Gen. Johnston, I believed that the Cavalry 
would be a good thing for an escort. 

On page 134 of the printed record I must disagree with the testi- 
mony that I was inactive in an endeavor to secure a stoppage of the 
street car traffic. 

Senator Dillingham. Who was the witness ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Miss Paul. I think I have clearly shown that 
I took the initiative in that matter and contended for it all the way 
through from the commissioners' office to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and did all I could looking to a stopping of traffic. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one more matter which reference has been 
made to here, and that is the question of the granting of the permit 
for this parade. I have gone over my records, and I have obtained 
the appucations for the permit, such as have been placed on file, 
and I am reminded that just before Christmas I was approached upon 
this subject and, as I have heretofore stated, asked for advice and 
suggestions. 

The Chairman. Who approached you ? 

Maj. Sylvester. I was approached by Miss Paul, also by Mrs. 
Dr. Wiley and other ladies at diflFerent times. The question of the 
right of the parade was one that was left underermined at Christmas 
time. The first apphcation was, I think, to move from First Street 
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beyond east of the Capitol, down B Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
to Fifteenth Street, to Seventeenth Street, to Continental HaU. 

Another suggestion was from First Street through the south of the 
Treasury, then up Executive Avenue, between the White House and 
the Treasury Department, and Pennsylvania Avenue, through the 
court of honor to Seventeenth Street and south to Continental Hall. 
Another route mentioned to the Commissioners was from Seventh 
Street to Fifteenth Street, up Fifteenth Street to Pennsylvania 
Avenue to Seventeenth Street and Continental Hall. 

The route as finally determined upon in the application, I think, 
of January 6 was from First Street to Fifteenth Street, through the 
Treasury south of the Treasury, around the Ellipse to Seventeenth 
Street. 

I have these three applications here, the first one of December 24. 
December 25 I was taken ill with a paralyzed palate and one lung in 
a condition of pneumonia — under two doctors during that week. I 
got up and went out contrary to the advice of the doctors to look after 
these matters. I went back to my bed and remained until the 1st 
of January, and gave no consideration to them, so far as those in my 
hands were concerned, but on reporting and going to the conmiis- 
sioners' office after the 1st of January, I learned of Mrs. Mussey'a 
letter about the route from Seventh to Fifteenth Street on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, etc. The commissioners informed me that the matter 
would be sent to the inaugural committee for such recommendation 
as they might desire to make on the subject. • The matter was then 
held in abeyance, as far as I was concerned, until I heard from the' 
commissioners. But there was no motive that would ever have 

Srompted me to refuse the permit. I had hesitated after the 1st of 
anuary — I was sick between Christmas and New Year. Dr. 
Joseph Wall was my first physician, and I had Dr. J. J. Richardson 
as a specialist. So that I think the time up to the 6th of January, 
the time that I learned that the commissioners would forward this 
request to the inaugural committee, is fully covered. 

I have a statement here from Mrs. Dr. Wiley wherein she informs 
me that they had determined on the Pennsylvania Avenue route, 
she having been one of the committee that called to see me. I should 
like to ask that that letter and the papers be placed in the record. 

The. Chairman. That will be done. 

(The correspondence referred to is as follows :) 

Consumers' League of the District of Columbia, 

December 24, 1912. 

My Dear Maj. Sylvester: After a good deal of consultation on the matter of the 
route of the woman suffrage pageant, planned for March 3, here in Washington, we 
have been reluctantly forced back to the belief that Pennsylvania Avenue is the better 
route for our purpose. 

•Remembermg your kindly solicitude for our comfort and safety, and recalling, too, 
the many problems you will have to meet in connection with the inauguration cere- 
monies, we hesitate very much to ask you to reconsider, but realizing the immense 
amount of work to be done to arrange for this pageant and the large sum of money to 
be raised to defray its cost, we feel that after such a mighty effort we want to reach the 
greatest number of people. 

-The Sixteenth Street route would be beautiful, and if we could count on our audi- 
ence there we would be more than satisfied with your excellent suggestion for the line 
of march. The principal reason why we prefer Pennsylvania Avenue is on accoimt 
of the many stands which will then be ready for use, the many store windows and 
windows in public buildings and hotels available for spectators if the day is a cold and 
stormy one. There is no opportunity for dielter on Sixteenth Street, and we fear 
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greatly that that fact would deter people from coming to see the pageant unless the 
weather is fine. 

Our women marchers are coming from the far West and from all over the Union, and 
after making such a sacrifice of time and money we want them to feel that the effort 
has done the maximum amount of good in the spreading of our message for human 
development. 

The route from the National Capitol to the Executive Mansion will stir the imagina- 
tion and arouse the enthusiasm oi distant suffragists and will perhaps induce them as 
no other line of march would to come on and aid us by their presence. 

May I ask you to again wei^h these facts? We are anxious to have the matter of the 
permit settled as soon as possible, in order to begin work on the pageant. 

We are opening our new office, No. 1420 F Street, on January 2y at 4 p. m., and 
would ^eatly appreciate your attendance. 

Widiing you the comphments of the season, I remain. 
Sincerely, yours, 

Anna Kelton Wiley. 

Maj. Richard Sylvester, 

Chief of Police, Washington, D. C. 



Washington, D. C, December 24, 1912, 
Maj. Richard Sylvester, 

Superintendent of Police, District Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are commissioned, in the name of the congressional committee of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association, to apply for a permit to hold a 
national suffrage procession, and we hereby respectfully make such petition, the date 
to be March 3, 1913, and the line of march to be as follows: 

Second and East Capitol Streets to First Street east, to B Street north, to First Street 
west, to Pennsylvania Avenue, to Fifteenth Street west, to Pennsylvania Avenue, 
to Seventeenth Street to Continental Hall, the procession starting at 2.30 p. m. and 
ending in a mass meeting at Continental Hall. 

Very respectfully, Alice Paul, 

Chairman Congressional Committee, 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, 



Congressional Committee of 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, 

December 31, 1912, 
To the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 

Gentlemen: I have the honor, as chairman of the congressional committee of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, to request your permission to parade 
in the District of Columbia on the afternoon of March 3, 1913. We desire to have our 
delegates form on East Capitol Street between the hours of 2 and 3 o'clock p. m., on 
that date and^ about 3 o'clock proceed as follows: 

North on First Street NE., west on B Street to First Street NW., to Pennsylvania 
Avenue, to Fifteenth Street, north on Fifteenth Street to Pennsylvania Avenue, west 
on Pennsylvania Avenue to Seventeenth Street, and south on Seventeenth Street to 
Continental Hall. 

Your early reply would be appreciated. 

Very truly, yours, Alice Paul, 



December 31, 1912. 

Note. — See reverse hereof. 

The following ladies accompanied Miss Paul in her request: 

Mrs. Robert M. La Follette, 1864 Wyommg Avenue; Mrs. William Kent, 1935 F 
Street NW.; Mrs. Thomas MacDonald (Mrs. Helen H. Gardener), 1828 Lamont Street; 
Mrs. Col. Selden Allen Day, 1828 Lamont Street. 

Commissioner Johnston. 

December 21, 1912. 
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National Ahesican Woman Suffraob Assoglation, 

Joint Inaugural Pbocession Committeb, 

January 6, 191S. 
Maj. RicBARD Sylvester, 

Chief of Polioe, District of Columbia. 

Dear Sir: In the name of the congressional committee of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association I have the honor to request that a permit be granted for 
a woman suffrage procession, to be held on the 3d day of March, 1913, the route being 
as foUoys: 

Starting at the Peace Monument, at the base of the Capitol steps, passing along 
Pennsylvania Avenue oast the south side of the Treasury, tnence between the Treas* 
ury and the Executive Mansion to Pennsylvania Avenue, along Pennsylvania Avenue 
to Seventeenth Street, down Seventeenm Street to Continental Hall, the processioii 
forming at 2 p. m. ana ending in a mass meeting at Continental Hall. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Alice Paul, 
Chairman Congressional Committee^ 

Maj. Sylvesteb. Further in that connection, in view of the fact 
that expression has been given that I have been antagonistic to the 
cause or woman suffrage, I will state that I have in my possessioii 
letters from the Le^on of Loval Women, and letters from the civic 
coramittee of the District of dolumbia Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and letters from other organizations headed and conducted by 
women, wherein they give me the strongest indorsement as to my 
work, and sympathy in all their efforts afong these varied lines. 

The Chairman. In connection with this parade ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Speaking generally. I make this statement in 
order to in some manner refieve. the statement made that I am an- 
tagonistic to anything of this kind. I am not. 

The Chairman. You say you are not ? 

Maj. Sylvester. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And never have been ? 

Maj. Sylvester. And never have been. 

Furthermore, to add emphasis to the fact, I might state a matter 
which is personal somewhat. I am one of a very extensive family 
scattered throughout the United States, the mothers of whom are 
all women-rights' women, including my own mother. I Uve with 
an aunt, who was one of the first women in this country I think 
elected to office by women, in Nebraska. I have believed in women's 
rights. There are some things which are open to criticism in the 
methods pursued, which is a matter entirely personal. 

The Chairman. If you were opposed to the cause would that 
influence you in caring for that parade and properly protecting it ? 

Maj. Sylvester. I think that my Ufe and record in the capacity 
in which I serve should justify the assertion that I have never made 
a discrimination for any one reason or another in the conduct of my 
work. I have ample testimonials to that effect. I feel that the 
force, Umited as it is, inadequate in number for this field, having 
undergone no changes for the last seven or eight years, has done the 
best it could. I should feel very much disappointed to feel other- 
wise. The men are loyal. Thev have recently passed resolutions of 
loyalty, showing that they stand by me through all emergencies, and 
believe that I have done what has been best for the service; that I 
have had to do. 

I believe that is all I have to say* 

89464— PT 2—13 ^2 
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The Chairman. Major, if that is all you have, I want to ask you 
about one matter. It has been suggested by several of the oflGicers 
that they had no orders, and did not understand that they were to 

Eroceed to clear the Avenue of pedestrians before 2.30 or 2.45. What 
ave you to say as to that ? 

Mai. Sylvester. As I remember, that question was answered in my 
principal testimony, Mr. Chairman, wherein I stated that we con- 
sidered the resolution applied to the Avenue's clearance of all travel 
and traffic at 3 o'clock. However, we had placed the men on the 
Avenue as an incentive, as a sign that the Avenue would be cleared. 
Conditions were such, as I remember it — I was on the Avenue my- 
self — as to justifv my taking the initiative without regard to the 
resolution, and which I felt some reluctance in doing. 
, The Chairman. Did you not understand, Major, that you were 
authorized to take whatever steps you deemed necessary to have the 
Avenue, so far as pedestrians were concerned, in proper condition at 
3 o'clock ? 

Maj. Sylvester. No, sir. I understood the resolution would 
apply to the stopping, as it read, of travel and traffic and to protect 
that parade at 3 o'clock. After we had done that we were to protect 
the parade. The Avenue was to be stopped of traffic and travel at 
3 o'clock, and then to protect the parade in addition to that. 

The Chairman. It was to be cleared at 3 o'clock ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you not understand that you were authorized 
to take whatever steps you thought might be necessary before 3 o'clock 
in order to insure its clearance at 3 o'clock ? 

Maj. Sylvester. I would not understand that as a legal privilege. 

The Chairman. You would not understand it to prevent you from 
commencing to clear it until 3 o'clock, would you? 

Maj. Sylvester. We began to clear it as far as we felt we were safe 
in domgso. 

The Chairman. The officer down here at the Peace Monument, the 
captain or sergeant in charge, commenced very much earlier than any- 
body else, and he had his part of the Avenue in much better condition. 

Maj. Sylvester. At the formation of the parade? 

The Chairman. No, from Pea«e Monument to Four-and-a-half 
Street. 

Maj. Sylvester. That was an assumption on his part. 

The Chairman. Do you think he was authorized in the action that 
he took? 

Maj . Sylvester. I think by subsequent developments it was shown 
that he did the proper thing. 

The Chairman. Do you think he acted beyond his authority ? 

Maj. Sylvester. I think by a slow process it would have been 

S roper to have cleared the Avenue. I would not think it would have 
een proper to have gone in there and attempted to have driven those 
people on the street, say, by 2 o'clock. If I had thought that was the 
proper time to have driven them out, I would not have felt sure of my 
autnority to do so. I think this officer did right. I think his judg- 
ment was good. At the same time, there was room for some question. 
If he had become involved in trouble, where a court case might have 
followed for striking a man, for making a rush, or for an assault, there 
might have been some question raised in the determination of it. 
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The Chairman. When did you expect your officers to begin to clear 
the Avenue of pedestrians ? 

Maj. Sylvesteb*. I expected them to begin to clear the Avenue at 
half past 2 o'clock. 

The Chairman. Why did you fix that time ? 

Maj. Sylvester. By reason of the fact in our experience we have 
found that we could move people, if it was not unusual — ^by reason of 
what I saw of the conditions on the Avenue I deemed it necessary to 
move them at that time. 

The Chairman. If you had thought it necessary to begin earlier in 
order to have had the Avenue in proper shape, would you have felt 
justified in doing so ? 

Maj. Sylvester. I would have gone as far as I could have gone 
without causing trouble; yes, sir; looking to its clearance. 

The Chairman. As I understand, you testified in your original tes- 
timony that when you went down tire Avenue — that was about half 
past 1, was it not? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You thought the conditions were such that you had 
ample force to get the Avenue in proper shape ? 

Maj. Sylvester. To have a clear way for the parade; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And from your observations at that time you 
thought this could be done by beginning to clear the Avenue of pedes- 
trians at half past 2 ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir; or sooner if these men felt inclined, they 
could have used their own endeavors, but to go to extreme measures, 
I should have hesitated, as I said, in starting too early to resort to 
those measures which meant the apphcation of force. 

The Chairman. Do you remember, Major, whether you gave the 
captains specific directions to begin clearing the Avenue of pedestrians 
at half past 2 ? 

Maj. Sylvester. As I recollect, and as I stated. Senator, as I went 
along the Avenue, I instructed each one, by word of mouth, or one 
of them bv a movement of my arm, to clear it of people. That was 
about half past — between 2 and half past 2. 

The Chairman. Do you recognize that in a matter of that kind 
the captain in charge of each section has a discretion that he can 
exercise ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir; aU officers have a discretion. 

The Chairman. And if any captain in charge of any particular 
section there had deemed it necessary to begin, to remove the pedes- 
trians earlier than 2.30 he had authority to do so ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir. He is a man of judgment and can use 
his authority according to the emergency. 

Senator Pomerene. This resolution reads: 

That the superintendent of police of the District of Columbia be, and he is hereby, 
directed to stop all the ordinary trafl&c and travel, including the operation of street 
railroads, along Pennsylvania Avenue from the Peace Monument to Seventeenth 
Street, between the hours of three and five postmeridian, on Monday, the third day 
of March, anno Domini nineteen hundred and thirteen, and to prevent any interfer- 
ence with the suffrage procession on that date. 

The construction you place on that language was that these 
officers would have a reasonable time before the hour designated, 
namely, 3 o'clock, to move the people off the Avenue ? 
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Maj. Stlvesteb. Yes, sir; not by force. 

Senator Pomerene. And you gave an order to that effect about 
2.30 ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir; between 2 and 2.30. 

Senator Pomerene. As I remember, you testified the other day 
that it was your beUef the traffic should have been stopped much earlier 
in the day! ^ 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir; I spoke of the day being allowed for 
the purposes, with all the laws and regulations that pertain to such 
occasions for enforcement. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you have that authority on inaugural 
days? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. To clear the streets for the entire day? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pomerene. I think that is all. 

Maj. Sylvester. I wish to have this picture [indicating] inserted. 
This is a picture of Pennsylvania Avenue looking east from the 
Treasury — the entrance of the grounds south of the Treasury and 
the parade moviQg west and then southwest into the Treasury 
grounds, indicating the police attendants as it is shown in the pic- 
ture by the arrows. 

The Chairman. Do you know from what point that picture was 
taken ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir; that is taken from Fifteenth Street, at 
the Treasury, looking east. 

The Chairman. ELad the parade already turned south of the 
Treasury ? 

Maj. Sylvester. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That photograph will be marked as an exhibit 
and inserted. 

(The photograph was marked by the stenographer "Exhibit 
No. 39.") 

Maj. Sylvester. I wish to offer certain affidavits to be iQserted. 

The Chairman. Who makes the affidavits ? 

Maj. Sylvester. They are from a number of citizens. I do not 
recollect the names of tnem all. 

The Chairman. They may be inserted 

(The affidavits referred to are as follows:) 

Washington, D. C, March 13 j 191S. 

Personally appeared before me, Albert E. Steinem, a notary public in and for the 
District of Columbia, W. J. Moreland, of 491 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., who upcm 
his oath states that he was on Pennsylvania Avenue N W. on the afternoon of March 3, 
during the progress of the suffragist parade, and that from his observance the police 
automobiles were doing the best they could to keep the crowds back to the curb; 
that they went backwards and forwards repeatedly on the block from which he observed 
the parade, in an endeavor to keep the crowds back. 

Wm. J. Mobeianb, 
491 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1915. 

[seal.] Albert E. Steinem, 

Notary Public. 
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Washxkoton, March IS, 191S. 

MottIs Hahn, vice president of Hahn A Co., states as follows: On the 3d of March I 
was seated on the Treasury stands, and viewed the parade, and had a good chance 
to see the people as far as Sixth Street. I commented to my friends on the terrible 
crowd in tne street as well as the pavements, and we wondered then if they would 
ever get a passage through. Finally the troopers from Fort Myer came and succeeded 
in clearing a sufficient space for the paraders to pass through. I saw no disorder and 
in my humble judgment everything that possibly could oe done was done by the 
I>olice. All the pouce I saw were working as hard as they possibly could, and I con- 
sider it was a physical impossibility to cope with the conditions any better than was 
done. 

Morris Hahn, 
Vice President Wm. Hahn <k Co. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary PubliCy District of Columbia. 



Washington, D. C, March IS, 1913, 

Personally appeared before me, Albert E. Steinem, a notary public in and for the 
District of Columbia, L. Sonnebom, of 495 Pennsylvania Avenue, who upon his oath 
states that he was on Pennsylvania Avenue NW. on the afternoon of March 3, during 
the process of the suffiragist parade, and that so far as he observed the poUce officers 
were doing what they could to keep the crowds back. 

Louis Sonneborn. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Albert E. Steinem, 

Notary Pvhlie. 

Washington, D. C, March IS, 1913, 

William Duncan, 1344 Monroe Street NW., upon his oath states that on March 3, 
between the hours of 3.30 and 6 o'clock p. m., he was south of the (State, War, and 
Navy Department Building, and the police arrangements in this vicinity were all riffht; 
the police were attending strictly to their duty, and when the parade came along 
they had a clear space prepared for them; he heard no profanity, and no vulgar or 
obscene remarks were indulged in. 

Wm. Duncan. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, Notary Public, 

Washington, D. C, March IS, 1913. 

Statement of William L. Conley, of 3134 Q Street NW., says that he passed along 
Seventeentii Street and New York Avenue NW. about 3.10 o'clock p. m., and the 
streets were all clear and the police had things in good condition along Seventeenth 
Street and south of the State, War, and Navy Building. 

Wm. L. Conley. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia, 



Washington, March IS, 1913. 

James B. Spaulding, foreman street-cleaning department, states as follows: I had 
two men at the south front of the Treasury Department cleaning where the tableaux 
were, and I rode around on Seventeenth Street in the space where the officers were 
keeping perfect order. I was there until half past 4 and I saw perfect order in the 
space south of the Treasury where the tableaux were. I saw nothing that could be 
considered improper, and rode the entire length of the ellipse to Seventeenth Street. 
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The ladies were going through their tableaux and the people on the big stand 
applauding. I had no difficulty riding all around the ^ipee. 



were 
James B. Spauldino. 



Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse. 

Notary Public^ District of Columbia, 



Washington, D. C, March 13, 19 IS, 

Personally appeared before me, Albert E. Steinem, a notary public, in and for the 
District of Columbia, Sol. Meyer, of 1231 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D. C, who upon his oath states that he was on Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., on the 
afternoon of March 3, during the progress of the suffragist parade, and that he saw 
the special police endeavoring to keep the crowd back but they were unable to do so. 
Heard lots of remarks, but no actual disorder. 

Sol. Meyer. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Albert E. Steinem, 

Notary Public. 

Washington, Ajrril 2, 1913. 

Statement of Mr. Sullivan J. Ross, 316 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. : On March 3 
I witnessed the suffragette parade from the above premises, and from what I saw the 
officers, both mounted and on foot, did everything in their power to keep the crowd 
back. It seemed to be almost impossible, although the crowd did not interfere with 
the parading at this point at all. As soon as a moimted man would ride his horse into 
the crowd, when his horse would turn the crowd would be back where they were before. 
It was impossible to keep the crowd where they should have been. I saw no evidence 
of neglect of duty at any time, and I saw nothing out of the way on the part of the 
officers or crowd. The crowd seemed to be good-natured, and did not resent the 
efforts of the officers to keep them back. 

Sullivan J. Ross. 

Sworn to before me this 2d day of April, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary PiibliCj District of Columbia. 



The Savoy, 
Washington, D, C, March 7, 1913. 
Maj. Richard Sylvester, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to say a few words in behalf of the conduct of certain of 
your officers on March 3. On that day I was seated in the window of the Philip 
Carey Co., on Pennsylvania Avenue between Ninth and Tenth Streets. In the 
street before me I saw four, or even six moimted officers, whose conduct was most 
admirable. Repeatedly, and with the utmost determination, they charged their 
horses into the unruly crowd. Had there been a larger force, such as you desired, 
and had that force been possessed of the same degree of bravery as were those whom 
I witnessed, the most perfect order would have been preserved upon that day. 
Respectfully yours, 

Isabel D. Atkinson. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Robt. Sroupe, Notary Public. 



Washington, March IS, 1913. 

Statement of Fred. L. Harries, 822 Thirteenth Street NW.; residence, Takoma 
Park, Md.: I was a member of the committee on public order, and on the 3d day of 
March I was on duty at the Washington- Alexandria Railroad Station. I left there 
about 2.30 o'clock p. m. to look out for the Takoma troupe of Boy Scouts, of which I 
was temporarily acting as scoutmaster. I walked down on the south side of the 
Avenue to the Peace Monument and returned on the north side to Twelfth Street NW.; 
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I then went back to Eleventh Street and assisted there, endeavoring to keep the 
crowd back until I became diflg:u8ted with the behavior of the crowd. I then went 
into the Star Building to the National Guard Headquarters, and there saw the entire 
parade. 

The men on duty at Eleventh and the Avenue did all in their power to control 
the crowd and keep them back, but to my mind it was an absolute unpossibility, 
unless drastic measures were used, which would have injured hundreds. The women 
in the crowd, so far as I could see, were more vindictive than the men. 

It is claimed that space was left behind the crowds where they could have been 
accommodated. This is so, but the instant the crowd was pushed back 10 feet farther 
on it would go across the car tracks a^in. It resembled a rubber band, which being 
pushed back in one place broke out m another. 

I saw the detail of cavalrymen go past, and so soon as the lajst horse went by the 
crowd immediately got back into the middle of the street, in spite of the efforts of 
the police, the Boy Scouts, or anyone else to keep them back. 

The comments which I heard on my trip up the Avenue showed that the temper of 
the crowd was that they had no respect for the parade or tfie paraders, and they were 
out for a lark.- 

Havins seen a great many parades in various cities, I will say that this was the hard- 
est crowd to handle that I have ever seen, and all credit is due the men on duty who 
came under my eye on the Avenue between Tenth and Eleventh Streets on that date. 

In this connection I might add that Capt. F. Penrose Smith and his niece were pres- 
ent in militia headquarters during tiie passage of the parade, and I would sus^est that 
they be requested to give their version of the conditions in the vicinity of Eleventh 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Fred. L. Harbies. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public^ District of Columbia. 



Washington, March 16, 19 IS, 

Statement of Howard Fisk, The Evening Star, Eleventh and Pennsylvania Avenue : 
On March 3 I walked down Executive Avenue from Pennsylvania Avenue to where 
the tableaux were taking place, and found the streets roped off, the crowds behaving 
themselves. The police on duty were doing good work; the streets were clear and the 
people were behind the ropes. The street where the tableaux were being presented 
was entirely free from pedestrians and I could not get through the lines. I retraced 
my steps back to Pennsylvania Avenue, and walked down to Eleventh Street. I 
consider the greatest crowd was in the vicinity of Tenth to Twelfth Streets. The 
crowded conditions were pretty bad at Eleventh and Pennsylvania Avenue because 
of the mail wagons constantly breaking through the lines. I consider that the police 
did excellent work under the conditions, and were actively engaged at all times in an 
endeavor to keep the crowds back at Eleventh and Pennsylvania Avenue. I saw no 
neglect of duty and heard no insulting remarks. 

In a conversation with a high official of Gen. Harries 's staff of the District militia, 
who read the major's orders, he considered them perfect in every way, and said that 
they could not have been drawn better by an officer of the Regular Army. 

In conclusion, I would state that in my opinion, had the police had more time in 
which to have cleared the Avenue, conditions would have been entirely different. 

Howard S. Fisk. 

Sworn to before me this 8th day of April, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia, 



Washington, April 5, 191S. 

Statement of Col. Richard E. Plunkett. Lander, Wyo.: On March 3, 1913, between 
3.30 and 4 o'clock, I went down Pennsylvania Avenue from the New Willard Hotel 
to the transfer company's stables in company with a friend of mine from New York, 
a Mr. Ciimmings. I saw the great crowd of people encroaching upon the line of parade, 
trying to get as near to their friends as possible. The police seemed to be doing all 
they could to keep the crowd back, but they were as kindly with it as if all were 
children, the greater portion of the crowd being women and children. I knew many 
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persons in the parade^ both from Washington and other countries, and I was pleased 
to see them, and spoke to them as we passed by. 

I never saw a more orderly crowd of people. The people were there and they were 
trying to get as close as possible to those in the parade. In no city in the country 
coula a crowd have been nandled any better than it was under the circumstances, and 
the police should be praised rather than blamed for the affair. Every police officer 
that I saw did his duty as any honorable man would without hurting anybody. No 
one was struck, so far as I could see, and there was no violence. In no city of the 
country have police officers shown more judgment than was shown on this occasion 
or other occasions when I have been in Washington. I have been an officer of the law 
and know what it means to handle people ana preserve order. I also had charge of 
the Indians at the inaugurations of Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Wilson, and 
know the manner in which order has been kept heretofore. 

There was no violence attempted toward the paraders from what I could see, and 
there were no indecent or other remarks made within my hearing. 

Richard E. Plunkbtt. 
Sworn to before me this 5th day of April, 1913. 
[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, D. C, 



Washington, D. C, March IS, 1913. 

Personally appeared before me, Albert E. Steinem, a notary public in and for 
the District of Columbia, John A. Dunbar, of 501 Pennsylvania Avenue, who upon 
his oath states that he was on Pennsjrlvania Avenue NW. on the afternoon of March 
3, during the progress of the suffragist parade, and that so far as he observed the 
police did their duty in endeavoring to keep the crowds back to the curb; that the 
police made repeated efforts to keep the crowd back, and in his opinion did the best 
they could. 

John A. Dunbab. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Albert E. Steinem, Notary Public. 



Washington, Mardi 7, 191S. 

Dr. J. L. Thompson, The Cumberland, states as follows: I was located at a window 
at 472 Pennsylvania on the 3d of March, the day of the suffrage pardde, and to the best 
of my observation the police, particularly the mounted men, did the best they could 
to keep the crowd back; so much so that it looked to me as though some of the people 
in the crowd might be jeopardized, the way they tried to clear the street. As soon 
as the mounted men passed the crowd surged right out again in the middle of the street. 

In my opinion, the uniformed men, particularly the mounted men, who I noticed 
specially, were doing their full duty, but I could see, because of the enormity of the 
crowd, that it was a nopeless task. 

J. Lawn Thomspon, M. D. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Robt. Sroufe, Notary Public, 

Washington, March 13, 1913, 
Statement of Mr. Joseph Hanlein, 1844 Second Street NW.; office, 103 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW. : On March 3 I was at my office, 103 Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
I started to go underneath the ropes to get to my car on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The first time I started under the ropes I was shoved back by a policeman » 
who said I could not go out there, that it was against the regulations. I had started 
off one of my sight-seeing cars with a party of 23 people and was unable to make the 
trip because I was put off the Avenue, and I had to redeem the 23 tickets because the 
officers would not allow me to run on the Avenue (which ifil part of my route on all 
trips). 

1 saw several policemen putting the crowd back, and so far as my observation went 
I saw no evidences of neglect of duty on the part of the police on this occasion. I 
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had my own private car in front of my office, which was not in the line of parade, and 
the police required me to move it to another location. I was required to move my 
stand from the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue at least a half hour before the parade 
started, so anxious were the police to have the roadway cleared in time for the pro- 
cession. 

Joseph Hanlein. 
Sworn to before ^e this 13th day of March, 1913. 
[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



Washington, D. C, March 6, 191$. 
Iiifaj. BicHAHD Stlvesteb, 

WaMngton, D, C, 

My Deab Sib: I think the criticism of your department verv unfair and was glad 
to note the timely editorial in this morning's Post, with which I am thoroughly in 
accord. 

I walked up and down the Avenue from Third to Second Streets and the crowds on 
ei^er side were most well behaved and decorous and the officers, both regular and 
special, maintained excellent order. 

If I may be of any service in the matter, I will gladly respond, as I viewed the entire 
X>arade. 

Very truly, yours, Charles W. Allen. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of March, 1913. 

[seal]. Robt. Sboufe, Notary Ptiblie. 



Washington, March IS, 1918.^ 

Statement of Clinton F. Brown, merchant, No. 3206 O Street NW.: States on March 
3, 1913, about 10 minutes of 2 o'clock p. m., he was on Pennsylvania Avenue NW.^ 
between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets NW., and saw Maj. Sylvester going down 
the street in an automobile; saw him give directions to Capt. Schneider to move the 
crowd, and saw Capt. Schneider and the men in that locality using their best efforts 
to clear the Avenue, especially Privates Hall and Walsh of the Seventh precinct. 
On one occ^ion Private Hall requested a group of women to move, and they replied 
Uiat they had come from Ohio to view the parade, and had as much right out there 
as anyone else. Was not there when the parade was passing. 

Clinton F. Bbown. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse,^ 

Notary Public, District of Columbia.. 



Washington, March 17, 19 IS, 

Statement of Mr. William H. Plummer, 1008 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. : On March 
3d, during the suffrage parade, I was at my place of business, the above number. We 
have a very large show window and I was standing on a very high chair, the kind a 
cashier uses, and I was standing on that which placed me some distance higher than the 
heads of the people in the street. 

I saw a moimted police officer try his level best to get the crowd to go back — I 
thought he was going a little too far because I thought he had ridden down some lady's 
child. He made continuous efforts to get the crowd back, but as fast as he would get 
them back in one place they would push out in another. I also saw a foot officer work- 
ing to put the crowd back. The two officers whom I saw on Pennsylvania Avenue^ 
between Tenth and Eleventh Streets, were attending strictly to their business and 
doing all they could, and there was no neglect of duty. 

Wm. H. Plummer. 

Sworn to before me this 17th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
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Mrs. M. Noland Clark, Falls Church, Va., upon her oath states that during the entire 
passage of the suffragist parade, on March 3, she was on Penns^rlvania Avenue, be- 
tween Sixth and Tenth Streets, and she saw everything that was going on; she observed 
the action of the police, and they were attenmng strictly to their duties, and were 
perfect gentlemen in their conduct with the crowds. They would get the people 
oack, almost having to push them, but as soon as the officers turned away the crowd 
would again surge mto the street; they did their utmost to keep them back, doing 
their full duty at all times; her son and friends who were with her will testify to the 
same thing, and the complaints made against the police are absolutely absurd; that 
she herself laughed at the antics of the paraders, as did others, but as far as the police 
were concerned they could not have treated ladies and gentlemen any better than they 
did these people. 

• Mtb. M. Noland Clabk. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, Notary Public. 



Washington, March 13^ 19 IS. 

Joseph Richards, 1408 Fourteenth Street NW., states as follows: I was on the Ave- 
nue on the 3d of March between Ninth and Tenth Streets. I found coming down 
Fourteenth Street it was impossible to get on the pavement, so I walked to Tenth 
Street and struck the pavement from Tenth Street, and found the crowd was very 
thick there. I went from Tenth to Ninth and observed the crowd, and the officers I 
say were doing everything in their power to push the crowd back and clear the way, 
but in my opinion it was mipossible for them to get the people back, as there was no 
room for them on the pavement. 

Joseph Richards. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary PubliCf District of Columbia. 



Washington, March IS, 191S. 

Joseph^. Grinder, 1001 First Street, states: I was in front of Kami's store and saw 
the parade on March 3; saw a number of automobiles with a police fia^ clearing the 
way; I saw several police on horseback. In my opinion the police did everything 
they possibly could to handle that crowd, but it was so large as to be uncontrollable. 
I do not think they could have done any better than was done. I had my team 
there, and they drove me off the Avenue. 

Jos.' E. Grinder. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



Washington, D. C, March IS, 1913, 

Statement of Lawrence Del Giomo, 1218 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. : States that he 
viewed the parade from the balcony in front of his premises, and saw the poUce making 
every effort to keep the crowd back, and as soon as they would get them back a little 
ways they would crowd out again. The militiamen were the most persistent in keep- 
ing out in the roadway; in his opinion a thousand policemen could not have kept the 
crowd on the sidewalk during said parade, March 3, 1913. 

Lawrence Del Giorno. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
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Washington, D. C, March IS, 191S. 

Statement of Boyd K. Lucas, 932 F Street NW.: Says that on March 3, 1913, be- 
tween 3 and 5 o'clock p. m., he viewed the parade from Eleventh Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., standing on the street; there was no room on the sidewalk. 
He witnessed the efforts of the police to keep the crowd back, but they were powerless. 
They would succeed in getting them back a little at one point, and then the crowd 
would move just Uke a wave and suree right out again. In his opinion the police did 
the best they possibly could in handling the crowd, as the crowd was greater on the 
3d than it was on the 4th of March. 

Boyd K. Lucas. 

Sworn and subscribed to this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



Washington, March 12, 19 IS. 

Statement of Emanuel Steinem, 1232 Pennsylvania Avenue NW.: I have seen 
pretty nearly all the parades on Pennsylvania Avenue from the time of Garfield's 
inauguration up to the present, and I have never seen any dissatisfaction and never 
Heard of any, but this parade, the one the handling of which is now under investi- 
gation, from what I have seen the condition could not have been avoided. 

I will state that every policeman I saw was trying to get the crowd back as much 
as they could; they did f&l in their power, and I don't think there were policemen 
enough in the entire city to have pushed that crowd back and held them there, espe- 
cially on account of the great number of women and children. They could not have 
done this without being orutal in their actions and using their clubs. 

The crowd in front of my place was trying to watch the procession, and so soon as 
they saw the crowd rushing in toward tne middle of the street these people rushed 
witn them. I do not think the militia could have driven them back of the ropes any 
more than the police did. There were fifteen women and children to every one man, 
apparently. I^e police persuaded them to go back, but without effect. After the 
ruSi the crowd could not be put back. 

I do not think the police are to blame, it was an unexpected crowd, the largest I 
have ever witnessed smce I have been on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Emanuel Steinem. 

Sworn to before me this 12th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



Washington, D. C, March 7, 19 IS. 
Maj. Richard Sylvester, 

Superintendent of Police, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am glad to say that I do not believe that this shameful manifestation 
of overzealousness to cause, exhibited by many suffragists, to the extent of a personal 
attack upon yourself and your administration, has affected in the slightest degree the 
great confidence reposed in you by the residents here, and which your successful 
administration merits. 

Although a believer in the alienable right of suffrage for man and. woman, I, with 
the rest of the fair-minded people who witnessed the parade of the 3d instant, do not 
hesitate to say that your men were victims of conditions, the sidewalks could not be 
made to hold the vast crowd and the middle of the street caught the overflow, which 
they were powerless to withstand, even had your force been double the size. This, 
together with the large element hostile to the pageant, and the most ardent suffragist 
must admit that it was vast, contributed, to my mind, all of the elements necessary to 
cause the parade to end in a small riot. 

The officer at Fourteenth and the Avenue did all that any man could have done, 
and as a reward had a hand-to-hand combat with a persistent woman. 

I do not believe that anyone can conscientiously criticize your men who did duty 
at this pK)int. 

Very respectfully, yours, Clarence W. Tignor, 

475 Florida Avenue NW. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Robt. Sroufe, Notary Public. 
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I have been a resident of Washington for 19 years, and witnessed many parades in 
this time. 

The affair of the 3d of March was looked upon rather as a novelty, as something gay, 
a spectacular paj^eant, by a public that had evidently not been educated to the deco- 
rum of the occasion. 

From the steps of the National Bank of Washington I noticed scores of women, young 
and old, and children streaming down Seventh Street toward Pennsylvania Avenue, 
their faces beaming with an expression of gay anticipation of a holiday. 

I saw the police facing the surging crowds were also dicing an impossibility to check 
them, unless by brute force on tne women and children in the front ranks, pushed on 
by a mob extending almost to Saks's comer. 

The inaugural parade was witnessed by an assembly of people different in com- 
position and spirit. Should these, however, at any time attempted to break through 
the lines, the pol^'ce or anyone else could not have held it back without force or 
fatalities. 

The principal blame lies with the public, which was out for a frolic — ^not with the 
police force, who worked hard, at least where I saw them, against physical impos- 
sibilities. 

A critic is often a person who knows how a thing ought to be done, but unable to 
do it himself. 

It is a notorious fact that the American people do not look with favor upon troops^ 
unless in an actual emergency. What would nave been its verdict had a large body 
of soldiers been ordered out and then not needed? 

Rudolf Kehogb, 

517 Eleventh Street NW. 

Sworn to before me this 14th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



March 13, 1913. 

Mrs. Gabriella Cross, 705 A Street NE., makes the following statement: On March 
3, 1913, I was in front of the post office, and just as the parade came by there were 
mounted men trying to eet the crowds back, and the crowd rushed between, and I saw 
some of the people pull the horses* tails. The mounted men would drive the crowd 
Imck and pass by, and as soon as they passed the crowd would rush right into the 
street. I saw difierent ones kick at the horses and I saw women shake their hands at 
the officers^ and heard the officers say, "I can*t help it ladies, get back, get back.*' 
All the policemen I saw at that point were working just as hard as they could to keep 
the crowd back, but the crowd seemed to me uncontrollable. 

Mrs. Gabbiella Cboss. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Robt. Sboufe, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia, 



March 13, 1913. 

Charles E. Richards, 1421 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., states as follows: I was in 
front of the above address on the 3d of March, 1913, and the crowd was so enormous 
that it was impossible to get them back on the sidewalk; it could not have held them. 
I observed the police and saw them working hard, and they were doing their full 
duty, doing their utmost to force the crowd back, but that was, in my opinion, 
a physical impossibility. You might as well have tried to sweep the sea back with a 
broom. 

Charles E. Richards. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of ColumJna. 



March 14, 1913. 

0. H. Smith, 722 Seventh Street NE., states: I saw the parade on the 3d from the 
post office, and I observed several officers in imiform working and making every 
effort to keep the crowd back, and I was attracted to Capt. Hollinberger's efforts. 
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and I remarked at the time that even the captain could not do anything. *'Look at 
him fighting; ti^ey have surrounded him,'' and the officers I saw were doing every- 
thing possible^ in my opinion, but there was too much crowd; it was uncontrollable. 

O. H. Smeth. 
Sworn to before me this 14th day of March, 1913. 

[SBAL.] Edwin B. Hesse, Notary Public. 



Washinqton, March 14, 191S. 

ElQiu Horn, 924 F Street NW., states: I was at Tenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 
on the 3d of March, 1913, and I was there an hour. I saw the officers working with 
all their power to keep the crowds back; there was an enormous crowd there, lots of 
drunken soldiers and sailors, and in my opinion the police did all they could. I do 
not know how they could have kept them back. 

EuHu Horn. 
Sworn to before me this 14th day of March, 1913. 
[seal.] Rinooold Hart, 

Notary PvhliCj District of Columbia. 



Washington, D. C, March, 14, 191S. 

Statement of John C. Raw, of 524 Twelfth Street NW. : Says that he with two ladies 
viewed the parade from the comer of Third Street and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
northeast comer, and from said comer east to the Peace Monument the roadway was 
comparatively clear. Conditions were ideal. Saw the parade pass, and at -no time 
was there interference with the parade at that point or east of Third Street, so far as he 
coidd see. He was there during the entire parade and can truthfully say that the 
police worked faithful and did their full duty, and he was surprised that complaint 
was made of conditions in that locality. 

• John C. Raw. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 14th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



Washington, March 14, 1913. 

R. J. Campbell, 1226 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., states: On March 3, 1913, 1 saw the 
suffrage parade, and in myopmion the officers in front of my place did everything they 
could to control the crowds. The crowd on the entire block was very great, and as 
rapidly as they were pushed back they surged out again. 1 think it was impossible for 
them to do any more than they did do. 

Robert J. Campbell. 
Sworn to before me this 14th day of March, 1913. 
[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia, 



March 14, 1913. 

Frank H. Buechler, 1532 O Street NW., states: On March 3 I was on the Avenue 
from Thirteenth to Fifteenth, and I think the officers were doing everything they 
could to keep the street open. In front of the WUlard Hotel there were a an*eat many 
ladies, and I saw the officer doing his best to shove them back and keep them to the 
curb, and one started back and the others hollered to her that she did not have to get 
back. The mounted officers, automobiles, and footmen were doing all thev could to 
shove the crowd back. The officers seemed heartily discouraged at the conduct of the 
people. It was a good-natured crowd. 

Frank H. Buechler. 

Sworn to before me this 14th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public^ District of Columbia. 
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Washington, March IS, 1913. 

S. L. Rakusin makes the following; statement: On March 3, 1913, I was on the 
Avenue near Sixth Street, and from what I saw I think the jwlice did all they could. 
Every time they pushed the crowd back, as soon as they passed, the crowd sureed 
back in the street. It is my opinion that the crowd did not take the whole anair 
seriously, and went there to have all the fun they could. The police that I observed 
were doing their full duty and working hard. 

S. L. Rakusin. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse , 

Notary FubliCf District of Columbia. 



March 13, 1913. 

Daniel Levy, 1307 F Street, states: I saw the parade March 3 from 1219 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The crowd was so great there that when the parade came along tiiere wasn't 
even room for a car to pass. The police on horseback cleared a small way. The 
police were in every way trying to clear a passageway and the horseback brigade came 
back as far as the post office, and again tried to clear the way, but tlie minute they 
went on the crowd would fall back again. In my opinion the police did their full 
duty, and no number of police could h^ve cleared that Avenue. 

I saw one policeman working so hard he was dripping with perspiration. 

Daniel Levy. 
Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 
[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia, 



Washinqton, March 13, 1913. 

W. C. Sweet, 1316 Pennsylvania Avenue, states: I saw the parade March 3 from 1316 
Pennsylvania Avenue; the crowd at that point was very great, and in my ppinion 
the police were doing their full duty and everything in their power, but the crowd was 
so great as to be uncontrollable. As soon as they got them back a Uttle they surged 
back toward the middle of the street. 

W. C. Sweet. 
Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 
[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



Washington, D. C, March 13, 1913. 

Statement of Arthur D. Addison, of No. 808 Seventeenth Street NW.: Says that 
on March 3, 1913, during the suffragist parade, he stood on the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW. at Fifteenth Street, and to the best of his knowledge and belief 
the line of march west of Fifteenth Street to the D. A. R. Hall was kept clear, and 
there was no noticeable hitch in the parade within that territory; he observed condi- 
tions while going from Fifteenth Street to. the place of disbandment while the parade 
was moving. 

Arthur D. Addison. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



Walter C. Hayden, 1739 P Street NW., states: I was down on Pennsylvania Avenue 
on the 3d of M!arch, 1913, between Ninth and Tenfh. The policemen down there 
seemed to me to be performing their duties to the best of their ability, but there 
seemed to be an insufficient number of policemen there. The crowd at that point 
was very large, and there seemed to be as much pushing and crowding on the side- 
walks as there was on the street. 



« 
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In my opinion the policemen there were doing all in their power to handle the 
crowd. 

Walter C. Hayden. 
Sworn to before me this 15th day of March, 1913. 
[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



Washington, March IS, 191S. 

Statement of William C. Payne, 1790 T Street NW. : I was a member of the special 
police force during the inauguration period, and was assigned to night duty. During 
the day I was off duty and was on the Avenue between Seventh and Eighth Streets, 
in that little triangular park, observing the parade as much as a person could, standing 
at a distance. I want to say that, especially from that observation, I saw as many as 
three mounted officers pass by and throw their horses against the crowd to drive them 
back to the curb, but no sooner than they would pass on higher up the crowd would 
press them back again into l^e street, which showed clearly that it was a lack of re- 
sj^ect on the part of the commonweal for law and authority rather than a lack of police 
vigilance in clearing the thoroughfare. 

I did not hear any insulting remarks made to any one, and among the crowd those 
who were not misbehaving themselves by intruding upon the parade right immedi- 
ately in &ont of the curb, seemed rather to sympathize with the success of the parade. 

W. 0. Payne. 
Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 
[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse. 

Washington, March 18, 191 S. 

Statement of Mr. Gross H. Williams, Forest Service, 930 F Street NW.: On March 
3 I was on the Avenue from Thirteenth Street down to Sixth, and so far as I could see 
the police detailed along the Une of the parade in the streets were doing all they could. 
As fast as they opened up a passageway at one point the crowd would roll right in 
behind, and under the circumstances it seemed impossible to maintain a permanent 
passageway for the paraders. 

There was no neglect of duty, so far as I could see, and about the only thing that 
could have been done to keep the crowd back would have been to club them. The 
crowd appeared to be composed mostly of out-of-town people, members of civic 
organizations, and military. 

Gross H. Williams. 

Sworn to before me this 19th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary PuhliCy District of Columbia. 



Washington, March IS, 191S. 

Statement of Frank E. Gibson, M. D., 927 I Street NW.: I was in charge of the 
hospital at Fifteenth and E Streets NW. on March 3, and I came down Fifeenth 
Street to go on duty about 1.30 o'clock p. m. All I could see there at that time on 
my way to the hospital was that the police were handling the crowds in an orderly 
way. Then from 1.30 o'clock until about 6 o'clock, while I was on duty at the hos- 
pital, I went up to Fifteenth and the Avenue about four or five times looking for the 
parade, and each time I was there I could see the police keeping the crowds back in 
an orderly way. When the parade arrived at Fifteenlii and the Avenue the crowds 
surged in, and all I can say is that the police were doing everything in their power 
to keep tliem back. The visitors, outsiders, and you could readily tell they were 
outsiders, who were there, together with the soldiers from out of town, seemed to take 
delimit in pushing in on the paraders in every way they could. 

Wmle the parade was going on I should say that I was at Fifteenth and the Avenue, 
and also at the southeast part of the White House grounds, about six times, and, 
while the crowds were closing in, the police kept an open way so l^at the parade 
could inarch along in a very creditable manner. 

Frank E. Gibson. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
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Washington, Mcaxh tl, 19 IS, 

M. Loeb, 1340 Columbia Road NW., states: On the 3d of March, 1913, 1 was up and 
down the Avenue from Eighth to Fourteenth Streets, and everywhere I saw the omcere 
working as hard as any man ever worked in his life. I saw one of the officers shoviiig a 
young man back as hard as he coiild possibly shove him, and another man said, ^^That 
officer is so officious I feel like hitting him on the head,'' and I said, ^^ You better not 
interfere with that man, if you do you will get yourself in trouble.-' 

M. Loeb. 

Sworn to before me this 21st day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary PubliCy District of Columbia. 



Washington, March 19, 191S. 

Statement of Mr. Frank Kogers, the Evening Star: 1 witnessed the suffragette 
parade from several different points along Pennsylvania Avenue March 3, and so far 
as 1 could observe no officer was ^Ity of n^lect of duty. No human being could 
have done more than the police aid on Maroi 3, and I did not hear any insulting 
remarks made to the paraders. 

Fbank Fish Hooers. 
Sworn to before me this 19th day of March, 1913. 
[seal.] Edwin B. Hesse, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 

The Chairman. The committee will now adjourn, subject to the 
call of the chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 5.45 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the chairman. 

The following affidavits were received subsequent to the hearing:) 

As marshal in chaise of the college section I marched at its head and, where possible, 
about 6 feet to the side in order to direct the section, which was by far tiie largest in 
the procession. We started inarching in fours about 5 feet apart, the marfihals to one 
side, but from Four-and-a-half Street we were all crowded oetween the rails of one 
car track. I had to force my way alon^ the side, walking on the feet of the crowd 
continually. We were so jammed together by the crowd that it was impossible for 
me to go back to look after my section. 

I was most anxious about the section, and for that reason I appealed to every uni- 
formed policeman I passed to give us more room. I wore a captain of marshals' 
sash and thought they should recognize my authority. I also asked some specials, 
and even some militiamen, but all stood there inert enjoying the procession. Few 
even replied, just looked at me and laughed. Including specials, I should say that 
the policemen were on the average about 20 feet apart. At many places I could see 
that the crowds were not deep and that there were large vacant spaces beween them 
and the sidewalks. I remember particularly such a place between Sixth and Seventh 
Streets, where I asked a uniformed policeman to push back the crowd, saying, "Surely 
you can get these people back ; there is plenty of room back there, * ' to which he replied, 
brusquely, "No, there ain't; its crowded all the way back." I could not understand 
why he should say that when I could see the open space myself. 

I saw but one policeman making any serious attempt to push the crowd back; he 
was a captain. He ordered some Massachusetts militiamen, who were standing in the 
front of the crowd to "Rush in and push those people back." They did rush in, but 
they pushed back the college women, Bryn Mawr and Vassar sections, and knocked 
us about while they fought the crowd with their fists. The crowd resented this and 
fought back, the marchers dodging the blows as best they could. This lasted only a 
short time, but the police made no efforts to interfere, although we were in grave 
danger. 

The militiamen then rushed back, helter-skelter, through the line of college women, 
to the front of our section preceding us — between the education float and the college 
women — imtil we passed the Treasury, when we insisted upon their withdrawing. 
They were out for a lark and did not show the college women much respect; they 
frolicked up the Avenue ahead of us, two of them playing continuously on toy bag- 

§ipe balloons. These were not the men who knocked the tree off of the homemaker b 
oat; this float was more than 100 feet in front of us, the homemakers (Mrs! Forrest's 
section), and the nurses came between that float and us. Ours was the first cap and 
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gown section. I make this statement in order to clear up some points in testimony 
previously given about drunken soldiers knocking a tree off of Mrs. Forrest's float. 

As I was on the lookout for policemen all along the line of march from Four-and-a- 
half Street to Thirteenth Street, I observed closely the people in the front of the 
crowd on the soutli side of the car track. I saw only men — young toughs in civilians' 
clothes and in uniforms — those in the front row smelling strongly of liquor. I saw no 
women in this crowd and no children save the boy scouts. There were plenty of 
women and children after we passed the Treasury, but no toughs. 

Violet Bacon Fobter, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of April, 1913. 

[seal.] John T. Doyle, 

Notary Public. 

Personally appeared before me Mary Melvin, who upon her oath states that she 
resides at 920 West Thirty-eighth Street. Baltimore, Md., and that on the 3d day of 
March, 1913, she was in Washington, D. C, and participated in the suffrage parade 
on that day and marched from tne Peace Moniunent to the Treasury Building; that 
during this march she was not interfered with, beyond the crowd seemed to ^et quite 
close; she heard no pro^nity used and no obscene or vulgar language was mdulged 
in; she was not dragged from the crowd, as was allied, and the statement made to the 
Senate committee to that effect is not correct. 

Mart (her x mark) Melvin. 
Witnesses: 

Emil R. Den hard. 
Nannie Melvin. 

Sworn to before me this 21st day of April, 1913. 

[seal.] Emil R. Denhard, 

Notary Public. 



Washington, D. (\, April 18, 1913. 

My Dear Maj. Sylvester: 1 think I ought to write to you what I saw on the 3d 
of March, and also what 1 did not see. After 3 o'clock I went down Fifteenth Street 
to Pennsylvania Avenue to see the procession. All was pleasant and joyful at the 
Treasury Department south front and on to the New Willard Hotel and beyond; 
but I noticed at once that the whole Avenue was filled with people, not closely 
crowded, but with vacant spaces here and there, as far as 1 could see, toward the 
Capitol. People wandered around j?ood-naturedly and seemed to be peaceful and 
happy and unoppressed. I wondered where the procession was. Looking east I 
could not see it, so I walked on along the Avenue, I should say, a little nortii of the 
center of the roadway . Shortly I came to the head of the procession near Thirteenth 
Street. There a crowd was in the middle of the Avenue, and I noticed that the pro- 
cession, as I could see it, was being hindered and moving slowly through the crowd. 
1 continued to walk along the north side of the procession. I could not see over the 
heads of the people all that constituted the procession, but I saw some of its various 
features. Its parts seemed at times to be separated from each other. I went very 
slowly east, seeing what I could, until I reached Ninth Street. Then I turned to 
the left and went up to F Street, back through F Street to the Treasury Department 
and home. 

Beyond the fact that the center of the street had been crowded with people when 
the procession began to move and the police had been obliged to proceed to separate 
and push them back when the procession arrived, so that progress was slow, I saw 
nothing unusual or disturbing. I did not notice a single incident of special impor- 
tance. The poKce pushed the crowd back, at least on the north side, always with 
great care and consideration, perpisting patiently in its work. At the edge, along 
which I was passing, there were many women and a very large proportion of young 
children and some babies, and the policemen necessarily handled those they were 
driving north in a radically different way from what they would have been justified 
in using if all the crowd had been men. If they had not been thus self -controlled 
and gentle I should have noticed their conduct and would have been among the first 
to denounce them. 

Notwithstanding the generality of this broad statement of mine that extraordinary 
conditions did not exist within my vision, I am not prepared to say that prior to my 
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seeing the procession or after I left it there were not somewhere along the line mis- 
takes made by the police and some things happening which ought not to have taken place^ 
possibly on the south side of the Avenue, which I could not clearly see. The faces, 
however, of the suffragettes in the procession, on the floats, and otherwise moving 
looked not anxious but triumphant. The statistics as to misbehaviors of any kind 
should tell whether the proceedings, either of the suffragettes or the police, made 
the holiday anything but a natural and joyful demonstration of the capacity of women 
for votincj. 

The effect of the two days, March 3 and March 4, was most impressive upon me. 
1 had seen several inaugurations and in no one of them was there crowded into the 
capital such an immense number of visitors of all kinds and conditions of men — ^this 
is conceded by evervbody. It was the third Democratic inauguration celebration I 
had seen — not one of them more creditable than this one, notwithstanding its Demo- 
cratic conouerora and lively suffragettes. President Wilson's inauguration ceremo- 
nies as a wnole should be permitted to go down into history to be pleasantly remem- 
bered. It is most unfortunate that there will be embodied in any accounts of the 
same, unwise imputations of various sorts against the model police of Washington. 
Without these accusations the record of the occasion would have been one of un- 
blemished joyousness. 

Vefy truly, yours, Wm. E. Chandler. 

Maj. Richard Sylvester, 

Superintendent of Police, City. 

April 23, 1913. 

At the request of Maj. Sylvester I hereby swear to the statements made in the 
above letter as true, according to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Wm. E. Chandler. 
Sworn to l>efore me this 23d day of April, 1913. 

[seal.] Ringgold Hart, Notary Public. 



regulations under which permits are granted. 

Section 3, Article X, of the Police Regulations of the District of Columbia, promul- 
gated by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, reads as follows: 

"Sec. 3. No musical instrument of any sort shall be played in anj/" of the places men- 
tioned in section 1 of article 9 of these regulations, without a permit therefor from the 
major and superintendent of police. Itinerant musicians, including hand organists, 
may be permitted by the major and superintendent of police to perform on their in- 
struments between the hours of 9 o'clock a. m. and 9 o'clock p. m., within the limits to 
be designated in such permits, but not otherwise, and bands accompanying processions 
shall not play except by a permit from the major and superintendent of police, which 
pennit shall designate the route to be followed by such procession and the hours within 
which such playing may be done. No musical instrument of any kind shall be played 
on Sunday in any of the places heretofore referred to in this section, except upon spe- 
cial permit by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia." 



To Senate Committee on Investigation of Police Force, 

I was asked to go to Maj . Sylvester and ask for the use of Pennsylvania Avenue for 
the suffrage parade. In a most courteous manner he explained why it ought not to be 
on March 3 — lack of police, the enormous crowd here to attend the inauguration, the 
location being in the bowery district and the lack of appropriations by Congress to 
handle the crowd. He would be at the Union Station caring for the arrival of the 
President, etc. However, no arcument of his prevailed although I begged the com- 
mittee who were strangers in Washington to follow his advice. Maj. Sylvester has 
always given this city the best police protection for the size of the force of any city 
in the world. Congress has cut one appropriation after another although the Mother's 
Congress this year begged for more police after the assault upon Mrs. Grant and 
others. Congress alone is to blame and the Commissioners of the District will uphold 
this statement. I was too ill to take my place as marshal of block 6, but sat in a stand at 
Ninth Street and witnessed how hard the police force worked to keep the Avenue clear. 
The city was roped at every intersection and alon^ the line. Let us be just. Let us 
put the blame where the blame is due, if we are going to blame any one. Maj. Sylves- 
ter never was opposed to suffrage, but he, after 30 years of faithful service, was afraid 
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of the very thing that happened . He knew the capacity of his force, and he also knew 
the crowd he had to hanaie and he knew he would have no appropriation to hire extras 
and as he said to us of the committee in December ' ' I hesitate to issue a permit. I want 
to protect these women." As a suffragist who has voted for 15 years in Idaho I ask 
this honorable committee for a fair hearing from all standpoints. The District is not 
adequately poUced. The salaries are not what they should be. The Mother's Con- 
gress in their investigation made this winter found this to be true and asked for your 
consideration of these subjects, but we found that our force were gentlemen doing 
double dutv in most cases. 
Very respectfully. 

Mrs. Fred T. Dubois. 

Sworn to before me this 12th day of March, 1913. 

[seal.] Robt. Sroufe, Notary Public. 



No. 324. 

Headquarters of the Metropolitan Police, 

Washington, D. C, February 18, 1913. 

Permission is given the Woman's Suffrage Association to parade with music between 
the hours of 2 o'clock p. m. and 6 o'clock p. m., March 3, 1913, along the following 
route: From the south of the Peace Monument along the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue to East Executive Avenue to Pennsylvania Avenue (south side) to Seven- 
teenth Street to (Continental Hall. Divisions and sections to assemble and form on 
New Jersey Avenu^, South Capitol Street, Delaware Avenue, B and First Streets south, 
and any street necessary intersecting with Pennsylvania Avenue on the south side. 

RicHD. Sylvester, 
Major and Superintendent Metropolitan Police, District of Columbia. 

Applicant: Mrs. Burleson. 



Metropolftan Police Department, 

Washington, April 25, 1913. 
Hon. Wesley L. Jones, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The Rev. Dr. Mythen appeared at these headquarters this 
morning at 11.15 o'clock, and there were present Pvts. J. R. Currier, P. Regan, 
J. H. Lee, O. C. (%y, G. T. Newton, E. S. Allen, H. K. Wilson, F. A. Waters, W. J. 
Fields, and George Hill, three of whom were colored. 

Dr. Mythen stated that he had no desire to recognize any man personally and that 
he coular't tell any of the men he saw except "that man there," indicating Pvt. 
George Hill, No. 175. 

The other officers mentioned in the doctor's testimony before the committee were 
Pvts. J. R. Currier, No. 454, Philip Regan, No. 211, and J. H. Lee, No. 221, whom 
he failed to identify. 

The doctor was asked the question if any of these men in any wise interfered with 
his portion of the parade on that day, and his answer was "No." 
Very truly, yours, 

Rich'd Sylvester, 
Major and Superintendent. 



